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HERE is no more serviceable and 
sightly covering for country homes 
than Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofingsin 
their soft shades of red or green. 


And there is no more economical and durable 
roofing for barns, sheds, shicken houses, 
etc., than Everlastic ‘“‘Rubber’”’ Roofing. 


Each of the four types of Everlastic Roofings 
is described briefly in the adjoining column. 
Read about them. Then send for free illustrat- 


ed booklet containing complete details. 
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This Everlastic Multi-Shingle Roof 
wiihstood a 120-mtie hurricane w — 
other kinds of roofs in the storm z 
were ripped off and destroyed by the 
terrific wind, Everlastic M ulti-Shingles 
came through undamaged The house 
ts owned by H.C. McW titans and ts 
located at Lake Charles, La. 
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Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard among“rubber’’roof- 
ings. Famous forits durability. Made of high- 
grade water-proofing materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, comfortable 
buildings under all weather conditions. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 

A hizh-grade roll roofing, surfaced 
with genuine crushed slate,in two natur- 
al shades, red or green. Needs no 
— Handsome enough for a 
ome, economical enough for a barn or 
Combines real protection 


garage. 
Nails and 


against fire with beauty. 
cement with each roll. 





Everlastic Multi-Shingles (4-in-One) 


Made of high-grade felt thoroughly water-proofed and 
surfaced with crushed slate in beautiful natural slate col- 
ors, either red or green.- Laid in strips of four shingles 

in one at far less cost in — and 
time than for wooden shingles. Gives 
you a roof of artistic beauty worthy 
of the finest buildings, and one that 
resists fire and weather. Needs no 
painting 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
(red or green) material as the Everlastic 
Multi-Shingles, but cut into individual 
shingles, 8x1234 inches. Laid like wooden 
shingles but cost less per year of service. 


Need no painting. 
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INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Entered as second-class matter 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 


We wili not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successfu, 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than you 
would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to your 
bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
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From Friend to Friend 


% MORE EDITORAL 


Increased advertising patronage made 
it possible for Successful Farming to give 
its readers about 500 columns more editor- 
ial matter for the first six months of 1919 
than we were able to give them for the 
first six months of 1918, an increase of 
more than fifty percent. 


The increased cost of paper and ink 
and the advance in the cost of labor would 
possibly have meant a necessary curtail- 
ment in our editorial service if it had not 
been for the income from the extra volume 
of advertising for the first six months of 
1919. 


The income from this extra volume of 
advertising after the overhead expense of 
an organization had been taken care of 
enabled us to keep upto ourregularstand- 
ard in quality and reliability. At the 
same time it has made it possible to in- 
crease the quantity more than fifty per- 
cent over last year . 


Thus we see that a large volume of legi- 
timate advertising serves two very definite 
purposes in a farm paper like Successful 
Farming. 

In the first place the income from this 
advertising supplements the amount you 
pay for your subscription to an extent that 
enables us to give you the service of all the 
experts connected with our editorial de- 
partment at a cost to you of approximate- 
ly two cents a month. 


But quite as important as that is the 
fact that this advertising constitutes in 
itself an expert service to you. No man 
can very long continue as a big advertiser 
unless he is a real expert in his business. 
Advertisements are just the expressions 
of opinion by experts on matters in their 
particular field of endeavor. 


The sale price of the richest quarter sec- 
tion of farmland in America would not 
pay for the services of all of these experts 
whose counsel and advice appear in the 
advertising columns of any one issue of 
Successful Farming, if you were to attempt 
to bring them to your farm and get them to 
give you the help that they are capable of 
giving. 

Each man talks straight from the shoul- 
der about the thing which he knows best. 

Whether he makes some kind of a ma- 
chine or food product or clothing or any 
other thing thatis advertised in Suc- 
cessful Farming; you may be sure that he 
is one of the mastersin hisline of business 
if he continues to advertise in Successful 
Farming. 

You have a right to believe that his 
counsel and advice will be worth having 
when applied to the things on which he 
specializes in connection with your farm 
or your*home. 

The man who fails to make full use of 
the advertising columns of Successful 
Farming is in the class with the man who 
would take dinner with his neighbor and 
pass up a plate of fried chicken. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
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Every Bump is a Little Collision in Itself 
OMBINE the bumps your Ford is compelled to withstand in 


a year, or even six months, and you would have a colli- 
sion that would tear it to pieces. 
Just because you can’t notice the injury day by day ie no sign 
it is not taking place. 


Prevent the effects of the bumpe from reaching the vital parts 
of your Ford Car or Ford One Ton Truck and you will find a 
saving of more than one-third in the up-keep and tire expense. 
You also will find that at least fifty per cent has been added to 
ite life and resale value. 


Hassler Shock Absorbers afford this protection for every Ford. They ab- 
sorb the “little collisions” before they get a chance to do their damage. 


Hasslers are proving their worth on more than a million Ford Cars today. 
Look and you will see that one in every three Fords are now equipped wi 
the Patented Hassler Shock Absorber. And while the saving is remarkable, 
yet a large percentage of Hassler owners them because of their easy 
riding qualities. Any Hassler owner will tell you that the additional comfort 
alone is worth more than the cost of Hasslers. 

We might also mention that gasoline mileage is increased; that steering is 
made easier, adding to the safety of the car; and that greater speed is made 
possible, giving more practical value to the car. 

Hassler Shock Absorbers can be applied in a few minutes. They do not 


require marring of the Ford. There are two types; one for the passenger Ford 
Car and another for the Ford One Ton Truck. 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Find out for yourself what Hasslers mean. We do not ask you to risk your 
money. The Hassler dealer in your peep Aneel them on—let you 
use them for ten days—and if you are not p they will be taken off 
and your money refunded in full. Write for descriptive folder—name of 
the nearest dealer and trial order blank. 


The Hassler Guarantee: ‘Absolute Satisfaction or Your Money Back’’ 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., 1054 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 
A Standardized Quality Product—Worth the Price 
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HOW RIGBY FARM WAS RESTORED 


What Can be Done by Using Legumes 
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By WARREN E. FARVER 


ILKING nitrogen from the air! When 
Jacob McQueen of Tuscarawas county, 
Ohio, made this statement his friends 
and acquaintances thought him 
“daffy,” yet he has actually 
demonstrated that it can be 
done; furthermore, he has fur- 
nished substantial and con- 
vincing proof in the form of 

Rigby Farm which has been 
brought into prominence thru 
his efforts. Putting bacteria in- 
to the ground and watching them 
multi iy and enrich the soil is 
the theory upon which he has 
worked year in and year out 
until today his operations are 
no longer regarded as experi- 
ments, but instead, as practical, 
common-sense methods of farm- 
ing. 

To the farmer who does not 
fully understand the workings of 
the bacteria which live upon the 
roots of all legumes, and extract 
nitrogen from the air, which is 
80 percent nitrogen, the idea of 
“farming with bugs’ will appear 
extremely ridiculous, but those 
who realize what they are and 
the benefit they are to farmers, 
will fall in line and allow the lit- 
tle fellows to work for them. 
We have heard it said that 

































but unlike Napoleon, instead of being exiled he has gone 
“over the top.” 

All the jokes cracked concerning the farm when he pur 
chased it!would fill a column, but the most common one was 
that arabbit crossing the farm had better take his rations 
along. Neighbors testify of the infertile condition of the 
land. Long years of careless, improper farming had robbed 
the Rigby 44 acres of its fertility and left it bleak and desol- 
ate as a desert. Farming it with methods as practiced by 
local farmers brought no response. McQueen's efforts 
were without reward, and neighbors who attempted to 
raise some oats were unsuccessful. No one would attempt 
to farm for shares following this failure. After two years 
of failures McQueen says, “I found that I 
had a white elephant on my hands. Clover 
wouldn’t grow, and corn was a failure. I was 
discouraged and ready to quit.” 

“But I ceuldn’t sell out, so I had to do the 
best I could. Then I began to read and fin- 
ally visited the Ohio Experiment Station. 
Everything I read and everybody I talked 
to seemed to be driving away at the same 
point—legumes. I went home determined 
to raise legumes or die trying.” 

It was true McQueen had been reading, 
but much of it was the material written by 
men whose experience was limited, and he 
had yet to learn that the legumes would not 
grow well without bacteria, and that on his 
dead soil the bacteria commonly used would 
do very little good. Something was needed 
that was more virile, and with more “pep” 
as we would call it. Of course he 
did not know it, and it is well 





McQueen’s success in restoring 
old land is as miraculous as was 
that of the magician who had 
the wonderful Aladdin’s lamp 
inArabian Nights. To those who 
do not understand legumes this 
may not seem true, but to those 
who understand them and recog- 
nize their value, there is nothing 
mysterious about it, but only the natural 
working of Nature's marvelous] provisions. 

McQueen’s rise from a humble position of 
obscurity to one of prominence among our 
country’s leading bacteriologists, in reality, 
sounds stranger than fiction. Our impression 
of him as we met him at his home on several 
visits was that of a man in whose vocabulary 
no such words as “‘can’t’”’ and “failure” exist. 
In reality, his achievements have accom- 

lished more than much research work in 
aboratories and universities. 

The fact that McQueen made good at 
home is a fact worth noting since the criticisms 
heaped upon him and his family were mani- 
fold, and the children’s life at school was often 
made unbearable by the taunts of others con- 
cerning Jake’s “bug’’ experiments. Critics 
away Bee home predicted that he could never make good at 
home, but time and results have proven that he did. Born with- 
in a mile of Rigby Farm he spent his boyhood days in the local- 
ity where he is spending his more mature years working out 
the problems of soil fertility. Being somewhat averse to farm 
life fe tinkered at this and that, selling machinery, collecting 
outstanding accounts of his father who was selling threshing 
outfits, ete. Acquiring a wife, he cut loose from home ties 
and took to the road. He started in a covered wagon and fin- 
ally landed in Jacksonville, Fla. The trip was made durin 
autumn and with but a few cents he drew rein in the land o 
the Everglades. Being optimistic by nature, he expected to 
“get rich quick.”” Soon he with his family joined a s ypsy band 
from whom he secured financial aid in purchasing a few tents. 
Following this he took company with an Indian who was in the 
medicine business. Soon McQueen was selling medicine. This 
he did for seven years, thruout the south, during which time his 
mind was also busy concocting a plan whereby “farmed-to- 
death” land might be reclaimed, but as yet the plan was im- 
mature. Once a year he and his little family ran back for a brief 
visit with home folks. Present residents well remember him 
with his long hair and medicine-man garb when on those home- 
coming trips. But, an end comes to all things and so did 
McQueen’s medicine career. Success was his but his health 
broke and physicians ordered him back home to regain his 
health. He had acquired considerable money and now planned 
to invest in some farm near his kin and take life easy. At an 
auction when Rigby Farm was sold McQueen met his Waterloo, 
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that he did not. Had he known, 
it is possible that McQueen 
would today be scarcely more 
than a retired medicine man. 
He had no doubt that the proper 
soil bacteria introduced into his 
soil would turn the tables some- 
what. He purchased many 
varieties of bacteria and used 
them in his initial efforts with 
legumes. He knew that the 
principle underlying it was sim- 
ple, provided it worked—and 
work it must, or so he deter- 
mined. Here is the principle: 
The bacteria living and mul- 
tiplying in the nodules on the 
roots of the legumes extract ni- 
trogen from the air and store it 
in the soil for use on future crops. 
Nitrogen is the principal food of 
plant life, and legumes inoculat- 
ed with nitrogen-fixing bacteria 











five hundred vines. 


Below, a soybean , ; : 
root showing enrich the soil with this impor- 
nodules tant plant food element, thus 


also enriching the soil in general. 

This is theory and it is also 
fact if the bacteria produce results, but when McQueen came 
to the application of the principle he struck difficulties. The 
bacteria which he purchased were laboratory products and were 
not strong enough to stand the test in Rigby Farm's depleted 
and acid soil. McQueen had not yet learned that lime is an 
essential to success with legumes. As a rule they do not thrive 
unless soil contains enough lime to permit the bacteria to live 
and produce. The failure of the bacteria to produce results was 
a damper on McQueen’s enthusiasm but ‘‘do or die” was his 
motto and he persisted for two seasons before he succeeded 
in securing a few nodules on the roots of the legumes which he 
tried to grow. Had he used lime, perhaps his efforts would have 
been rewarded with a greater degree of success, but owing to 
ignorance on the subject, he persisted in trying to raise them on 
an acid soil of the worst kind. But this was the cornerstone of 
his success and all that he has since accomplished and ever 
will along this line dates back to the day seven or eight years 
ago when he found that he had developed a strain of bacteria 
that would actually produce results under adverse conditions. 
We do not wish to be understood that McQueen advocates the 
growing of legumes without lime, but that in some instances 
they would infect a crop under acid conditions, owing to the 
trying conditions under which they were developed. We have 
proved this out here on Edgewood Farm to our own satisfaction. 

Upon advice from authentic agricultural authorities he turned 
his efforts to the raising of soy beans, hairy-vetch, alfalfa and 
sweet clover. These are the crops that have made Rigby Farm 
take its place on the map. Soybeans were [Continued on page 69 
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THE NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 
"| ‘HE hog has become so valuable that he is attracting atten- 
tion as never bDetore. Che “golden calf’’ had nothing on his 
jesty the porker. The hog has its legitimate market 
ind also a show value. It is the show value that will 
ract thousands of people to attend the National Swine Show, 
September 29-October 4 at Des Moines, lowa. Exhibits are 
F expected from nearly every state the Union, and these 
exhibits will be the prize winners at the state fairs. So if you 
want to set the blue blood ot swinedom, which will have a 
value of around a million and a half dollars, attend the swine 
how If you want to get in the game and show your hogs, 
vrite to the National Swine Growers’ Association, W. J. Car- 
chael, Secretary, 37 West Van Buren St., Chicago, for par- 
lar Entries close ™ ptember 13th. Nearly $20,000 
In prizes 
three previous shows will be eclipsed by this one which 
will be housed in the immense swine pavilion at the Iowa State 
Fair grounds. Pig clubs will also have a part in this show. Get 
ready. bo 


THE STATE FAIR 
lowa State Fair is the pace maker fo 


Missouri Valley circuit of state fairs 


the great Mississ- 


oo 


ippi- it is where stock- 


men enter their best in hope of getting ribbons that may have 


fluence at all other fairs. It is preeminently a great live- 
tock show. But there is your own state fair, wherever you live. 
It needs ir patronage and you need its educational advan- 
tage Some fairs are stronger in one line thaa others, but each 
has an assemblage of the state’s best agricultural exhibits. 
What has been done ought to be nspiration to better effort. 
The best of this year can be excelled. This open competition 
what makes for agricultural advancement in farm products 

1 mac ery 
The educational features of state fairs have been gradually 


creased and developed until there is nowhere that farm people, 


luding the whole family, « get so much good, practical 

mat nd so many new ideas in the same length of time 

’ ite fair. The best part of it is that the information is 

rt n by demonstratio nd it does not require work to get it. 
J means attend your state and local fairs 


A FEDERAL BUDGET 


ARGE percentage of time in Congress is consumed in 


AX 


reshing out the various demands for appropriations. 


ine W e ot public funds is enormous because there is no check 
on expenditures We are the only modern government 
1 budget system. Why? Is it political pie or pure dis- 


: that 


has allowed Congress year after year to do 
ional business with such a slack hand? 
I here 


is no big business house operating so loosely as our 


government. It is time we put business methods in control in 


Col 


gTess. 
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COMMENT 


PRESIDENT VETOES DAYLIGHT REPEAL 
FTER the daylight saving bill was repealed by votes of 
the House and Senate it was vetoed by the president. If 
they who want it repealed get busy and write to their represen- 
tatives and senators in Congress it may be brought up again. 
Flood Congress with your protests now if you are in earnest. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS NEED AMENDING 
HERE is pending before Congress an amendment to the 
anti-trust laws which is very much needed in order that 
farmers’ cooperative selling agencies may not be prosecuted 
under the anti-trust laws as they now stand. A case in point is 
that of the dairymen in the Chicago district who tried to make 
a collective bargain in the sale of their milk to the Chicago 
dealers. 
production and collectively went on strike to obtain a fair 


Because the dairymen refused to sell below cost of 


price, they were prosecuted under the anti-trust law. 

It must be definitely settled that laborers can collectively 
bargain as to wages and that producers can collectively bargain 
as to a living price for their products. This is as important for 
the city consumers as for the country producers, for without this 
privilege, the farmers will be at the mercy of the city dealers. 
Their only recourse is to quit producing. Then what will the 
cities do for milk? 

It is a notorious fact that the milk handlers often get more for 
The handlers 
If not, 


The remedy lies in an amendment to the anti-trust 


distribution than the producers for production. 
can get together and fix a price, yet the farmers can not. 
why not? 
laws. If farmers demand it, the law is assured. 
PATERNALISM VS. INDIVIDUALISM 

OW that the war is over, we can take a look over our 

shoulder and what we have been experiencing, 
Autocracy is founded upon the rights of the state over the 
individual. similar 
process, except that the people are 
and not ian individual or clique. An 
can do for the individual a great deal 
can do for himself. But the tendency is to over-emphasize the 
state and eliminate individuality. 

But whatever the means of administering paternalism, it is 
So the question is, do we like it? 


see 
Social democracy is another name for a 
supposed to be supreme 
autocracy, if so inclined, 
more than the individual 


paternalism none the less. 
Do we want it? 

During the war the government gave all fighting men a job 
at fairly good pay—better pay than many of the men could 
make in private life. It clothed and fed and housed them. 
It paid their transportation, cared for their heatlh, ete. Young 
men of military age could save money on army pay—but 
who wanted to? The government eliminated individualism in 
dress, in food, in insurance, in everything. Any young man 
with a fair job can lay by $25 or $30 a month if he will deny 
himself everything we live for in free America. 

The government built houses for the shipbuilders, and for 
office clerks. But who wants to live in hand-me-down houses 








that appear all alike? Who wants to wear a uniform, whether 
of military significance or not? Who wants to have his diet and 
exercise prescribed by the state? Who wants to be chucked into 
a hospital and kept there until a paternalistic government lets 
him out? In short, do we want to live in peace as we had to live 
in war, just for the sake of having the. government do things 
for us? We pay the bill, whether we do for ourselves or have the 
government do things for us. 
have 


How much better off are we if the government assumes the 


If we pay, anyway, why not 
an individuality about us and do our own choosing? 


responsibilities for our personal welfare? 

With the tendency toward government ownerhsip or govern- 
ment control of many things, we may well pause and ask the 
On the other 
hand, we have learned that in war we can give freely and spend 
lavishly for the public good. We think more of the 
“under dog’’ in peace times and give him a better chance. 
With education and employment most people can take care of 


soldiers and sailors how they like paternalism. 


must 


themselves without too much government help and supervision. 
We must see that everyone has a chance in life. Doing away 
with special privilege. will accomplish more in this country 
than can be accomplished by an enlargement of paternalism. 
SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
it is exceedingly difficult for some to get an education if they 
live out in the open country. The very nature of the 
home life makes it harder to put in a full school year than is 
the case with city children. 

In the first place, a great many have little incentive to attend 
school at all. The one room school has little attraction and 
affords little opportunity. Any excuse will keep the children 
at home. 
weather and distance, which means much except where the 


In the second place, the attendance is affected by 


children travel over hard surfaced roads in covered convey- 
ances. In the third place, shortage of help and the pressing 
needs of harvesting or planting give parents” excuse for keeping 
the older children out of school much of the fall and spring 
terms. This discourages attendance, because unless the schools 
are organized to meet these conditions by beginning class work 
to accommodate these children, they cannot hope to make the 
progress that others do who attend all the time. 

A discouraged or uninterested pupil is not going to get much 
education. Every sacrifice, therefore, should be made if neces- 
sary so that all the children of school age may attend school 
every day. It may be that a neighborly husking bee can make 
it possible for a certain farmer’s children to begin school at the 
opening of the term. It surely is for the good of the whole 
neighborhood that the school work be not interrupted by late 
comers who were compelled by necessity to help in the fields 
when they should have been in school. 

WIDTH OF HIGHWAYS 
HRU all the years we have been trying to maintain from 
forty to sixty-foot roads in a large percentage of our public 
highways when such a width was wholly unnecessary. The road 
and 
this lack of care has made them spreaders of weed seed and 
hay fever. A narrower roadway, well kept, would in most cases 


sides have not been cared for because they were waste land 


serve all the purposes required, drainage and safety. 

Now that the roads are to be hard surfaced the tendency is 
to go to the other extreme in order to save taxes for paving. 
We must look ahead. If we put down a paving that will last 
fifteen or twenty years, we must estimate if possible the amount 
and kind of traffic they will bear at that time. If the roads are 
dangerously narrow now, as is the case where less than eighteen 
feet is paved, what will it be in twenty years? 

Eighteen feet should be the minimum, not the maximum, and 
on main traveled roads a greater width will seem narrow in 
twenty years. In England and France the roads are paved clear 
to the fences or sides of the highways, unless a curb and side- 
walk or bicycle path is maintained between the road and fence. 
Every foot is kept in good condition. Good drainage is as much 
a part of the European highways as is the case with our city 
paved streets. 

We are at the beginning of motor transport. Unless we look 
ahead and provide wider pavements, we will find the highways 
crowded and our possible relief from railway congestion an- 
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nulled. A few dollars saved now in narrowing our paved high- 
ways will prove a short-sighted policy. 

We have already seen the folly of constructing our canals too 
narrow and locks too short. The great lakes boats needed in 
Atlantic transport during the war had to be cut in two and taken 
thru the canals in pieces. Ocean ships cannot reach interior 
ports until the canals and locks are enlarged. This is a highway 
lesson to us. Look to the future. 

RECKLESS DRIVING 
HE number injured and killed in auto and motorcycle 
accidents is appalling. Most of these accidents can be 
accounted for by reckless driving. The worst of it is that the 
innocent suffer with the guilty, whether in with the reckless 
driver or in the other car. 

It is a great temptation when out on a fine country road to 
“let ’er out.’’ The width of the road, the curves, the traffic, 
have everything to do with safety when going in a swift moving 
car. A safe speed in one place may be a very dangerous speed 
in another place not far distant. National prohibition will 
reduce accidents considerable. 

Every driver ought to feel some responsibility for the safety 
The 
The 


intent to kill may not be there, and no jury can bring in a ver- 


of those riding with him and others using the highways. 
day of regret is bound to come to every reckless driver. 
dict of murder, yet the resuls are the same. Speeding ceases 
to be a joke when it ends in a permanent injury or a death. 
The guilty one can never get away from the remorse of that 
moment of careless driving. 
FEDERAL HIGHWAY COMMISSION 

ILLS have already been submitted to Congress, the purpose 

of which is to create a federal highway commission to build 
and supervise a federal interstate system of public highways. 
This move has the backing of good roads associations and busi- 
ness men quite generally. 

One may pause to inquire--what is the need of a federal 
commission when we have a bureau of public roads in the 
Department of Agriculture? The federal roads bureau is work- 
ing for exactly what the proposed federal commission would 
work for 
become national highways. 


a system of interstate roads so connected that they 
Secretary Houston has very per- 
tinently asked what more is needed; what use is there for chang- 
ing the plans of operation to gain the same ends; why multiply 
expenses by creating more offices? 

If the present system is not efficiently and economically ad- 
ministered under the Department of Agriculture then there is 
need of a house-cleaning. If it can be shown that we cannot 
get a federal system of roads under the old plan, and can get 
it by the creation of a federal highway commission, then we are 
for it. What we demand is a dollar’s worth of good roads for 
every dollar spent therefor. The competition between the states 
is keen now and unless road officials watch out, the taxpayers 
are going to be short-changed in the process of road construc- 
tion. Those who have material to sell ought not have too much 
to say as to who shall administer our highway construction. 

TOO MANY HAULS 
VERY product of the farm not sold from the truckers’ 
wagons to the consumers is handled from three to seven 
times before consumed. It is this handling and rehauling that 
makes the cost to the consumer so high. 
that the products of the factories are handled as many times as 
the products of the farms. 

Well, what about it? 

We have depended so much upon the railroads that we have 
neglected the short cuts. There are more miles of highways 
in any fair sized state than miles of railroad in the whole United 
States. We are just beginning, thanks to gasoline, to realize the 
possibility of direct shipment by motor trucks over the high- 


It is just as safe to say 


ways. 

From farm to store, or consumer; from factory to final retailer 
or consumer—that is the short cut made possible where we have 
good 365-day roads. The H. C. L. is due more to our clumsy 
way of handling the products of field and factory than to any- 
thing else. It is not freight rates that count so much as needlesg 
handling by teams or trucks between long railroad hauls. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ETURNING from the Peace Conference on Tuesday, 
July 8, President Wilson appeared before the Senate on 
the following Thursday and presented for ratification the 
of peace, which embodies the League of Nations cove- 
Ihe President urged speedy ratification of the treaty 
defended the League as a “‘practical necessity,’’ and as an 
nsable instrumentality,” to prevent future war, to 
render secure the new international order, and to prevent the 
treaty from being a mere scrap of paper. 
lo refuse to ratify the treaty in its integrity, he said, would 
be “to break the heart of the world.” to relinquish the moral 
leadership the United States has assumed and to jeopardize 
the newly a quire d freedom of peoples emancipated from ages 
bondage. As a major world power, trusted by all nations, 
the United States, the President asserted, must turn its back 
’ for reasons which supersede mere 


treaty 
nant 
and 


ndispe 


~wiucy ol isolation 
tiona advantage and st lf-seeking. 
The issue is now clear. The president is opposed to reserva- 
as such reservations by this country would reopen the 
le settlement effected at Versailles. Republican alignment 
treaty and the League is taking clear shape. The 
nt’s opponents in the Senate want an amendment to 
e of drastic reservations in the resolution 


on the 


y in the shay 
of ratuncations 

Che proposed reservations follow the line recommended by 

Elihu Root, | propose to reassert the Monroe Doctrine, to 

declare this country’s power supreme over all domestic questions 

tariff and immigration; to stipulate that the United 

States can after two vears withdraw from the League of its 

own volition and without consulting the League Council; and 

finally t go on record as opposed to Article 10 of the League 

iarantees the territorial integrity of member states. 

m and determined, the opposition has one great dis- 

namely, the lack of harmony within the machine 

idy killed the Knox resolution separating the 

ty proper. Their policy now is to con- 

lucible minimum of reservations.”” The 

foreign relations committee for several 

contest is expected to be bitter. Pending action 

nd the development of opposition tactics, 

will stump the country and carry his appcal 
masses of the people. 


such as irl 


tification to the 


Old Guard Finance 
pr IGRESSIVES in both Houses are taking sharp issue with 
tl il methods of the “Old Guard” which is in 
tion and dominates the conference committees 
{n attempt was made to cripple 
rade Commission, the Federal Employment Ser- 
Tariff Commission by withholding thenecessary 
protest from the countrytogether with the 
toward “submarine methods of 
compelled the alleged friends of big business to 


funds for these special bodies 


nnaaci 


{ ongress 


orm of 


vy , 
t Progressives 


Soldiers Return to Farms 
win! SPREAD reports to the effect that soldiers from the 
farming centers hesit iting to return to their old 
mployment have been disproved by investigations conducted 
irtment of Agriculture and by facts in the possession 
Department and the Employment Service. A recent 
ipproximately 98 percent or more of the 
come from farms, have actually 


were 


} = A 
ol tine \W ul 


shows nat 


ve been made to inject the Bolshevist 
leaven into the 1 ning soldiers but War Department officials 
find that no class in community little use for the 
Bolshevists and anarchists as the returning soldiers. Bolshevism 
‘ ceording to reports reaching the State Department is proving 
more and more of a disappointment and disillusion to the great 
Says a recent statement from the 


has as 


il i¢ 


mass of the Russian peasants 


Department: ‘The peasants are pictured as having been en- 
tirely disillusioned from the dream they had when Lenine in- 
augurated in 1917 the policy of confiscating large estates by 
the fact that the surplus harvests have been appropriated by 
the Lenine Government.” 


Outrage Against Farmers 

FEARING a conflict with the House which is very devoted 
to “free seeds,” to be distributed under Congressional 

frank tho the distribution isdone by the Department of Agri- 

culture, the Senate upheld in the agricultural bill the seed item 

increased by the lower body from $242,000 to $359,000. 

The debate on this national issue was the most ludicrous in 
this session of Congress. Only two members of Congress raised 
a voice against this method of political advertisement. In 
sharp contrast with the increase for this item, it is noted that 
both Senate and House declined to grant the funds asked by 
Secretary Houston for investigation in cost of production: 
The Department asked for $356,000 but Congress gave only 
$25,000. 


America’s Part in the European Conflict 
A STATISTICAL review of the part played by the United 
States in the war has been compiled and brought up to 
date by the War Department. The cost of the war in money 
was $21,850,000,000 or approximately $1,000,000 per hour. 
Of the total $13,930,000,000° were spent for army expenses. 
The total number of men sent overseas was 2,086,000 of whom 
1,390,000 saw active service at the front. In supplies the 
United States sent 7,500,000 tons to France in the nineteen 
months of participation in the war. 


Partisan Politics 
HAT -chronic ailment of partizan politics goes on apace. 
As was predicted, the special committee appointed by the 
Republican majority to investigate expenditures by the War- 
Department is branching the investigation out to cover the 
whole conduct of the war and of many things which happened 
before the war. Its most brilliant discovery so far 1s that 
President Wilson was guilty of an ‘‘outrage against the law,” 
simply because the council of nationaldefense was contemplated, 
if not formed before war was actually declared. The committee 
however, did not show that the Council has not performed 
yeoman service in the emergency. 

To make good their promises of economy and reform in 
national expenditures the majority in control submit an impos- 
ing array of figures. Not less than $1,500,000,000 have been 
lopped off appropriation bills since Congress convened. The 
Democratic minority charge that this is merely a paper saving 
“based on juggling with figures.’’ It must be admitted that of 
the total paraded before the country $450,000,000 cut from the 
appropriation demanded by the Director General of Railroads 
cannot possibly be saved since part of it has been already spent 
and since the national ‘Treasury is obligated to run the roads 
and pay the dividends. It merely means another bill in the 
near future 


Packers Control a National Issue 


AFTER four distinct and separate investigations. two com- 
mittees of Congress, the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Department of Agriculture have reached the conclusion 
that the packers must be brought under some system of federal 
control to prevent absolute domination not only over meat 
products but over other foodstuffs as well. 

The Department of Agriculture has completely reversed its 
former policy, the recent report from — Secretary Clarence 
Ousley being a warning as well as a manifesto to the country. 
Here is the opening sentence of the report 

‘With meat prices to the consumer so (Continued on page 43 
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The Farm Mortgage Bankers Want Law Repealed 


) TAX EXEMPTION DISPUTE 
e 


By ALSON SECOR 


VERY farmer who buys a wagon, a harvester or a plow is 
compelled to pay a higher price for it because of the na- 
tional taxes imposed upon the manufacturers in order to 

fill the treasury deficit caused by the exemption of Federal 
Land Bank bonds. These are war taxes but the tax exemption 
increases war taxes to all tax payers.’ 

Here is a paragraph taken from page 22 of the bulletin 
compiled by the farm mortgage bankers’ association secretary 
under the title ‘““The Case for and Against Tax Exemption of 
United States Government Bonds and Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds.” E. D. Chassell puts up a good case against tax ex- 
— of farm loan bank bonds. If you get the pamphlet 
and read it you will be for repealing the law which exempts 

these bonds from taxation “if you don’t watch out.”’ I am for 
repeal—provided. Before discussing the “‘provided,”’ let me 
go into this more fully. 

Page two of the pamphlet starts with a “summary of argu- 
ments for and against tax exemption of Federal bonds and 
Federal farm loan bonds’’ with dese lines stating the argu- 
ments for exemption, followed by one hundred and forty-three 
lines arguing against exemption. In fact the rest of the 38 
pages argue against it. The strange part is that they could find 
so little argument for. Nevertheless, their arguments against 
are very good and seem very plausible. I especially like argu- 
ment No. 3 in which they prove that “Tax Exemption is Unjust 
and Inequitable.” 

No question about it, tax exemption of any kind, so long 
as we favor an absurd system of taxing almost everything, is 
morally wrong because it is unfair. Every time one class escapes 
taxation somebody must make up for it in heavier taxes on some- 
thing else. Back in early English history they taxed window 
panes. The people then built homes without window panes 
and the national health broke down. But because we do not 
tax doors and windows we must pay a heavier tax on something 
else. Curling irons are not taxed as such. So we have to pay 
a heavier tax on incomes or tobacco, in fact everything taxed 
bears a larger tax because women have tax-free curling irons! 

It is a mistake, a moral mistake to exempt farm loan bank 
bonds from taxation. As is quoted in the first paragraph, every 
farmer pays more for his wagon, plow, etc., every city man pays 
more for what he buys, just a wee trifle more, because these 
land bank bonds are not taxed. So because it is a moral rather 
than a financial blunder, I am for repeal of the tax exemption 
provided—and here comes that proviso—provided four billion 
dollars worth of municipal bonds, two billion dollars worth of 
mutual savings bank securities, one billion seven hundred 
million dollars worth of building and loan association securities, 
the first liberty loan of over three billion dollars, the federal 
reserve banks stock and other exemptions that have been ac- 
cepted even by the farm mortgage bankers without criticism, 
are taken from the tax-free list. 

Turn About Fair Play 

The inconsistency of the argument against the exemption 
enjoyed by the farmers annuls the effect the argument has in 
favor of exemption. If the mortgage bankers will pull off their 
coats and work for a square deal in taxation all along the line, 
regardless of who is hit, we will join in and go to it with them. 

l'rue, a moral wrong is not made right by reason that some- 
body else does wrong also. But this is a matter that needs fair 
play. If the federal reserve banks enjoy an exemption why not 
the federal land banks? If the city tax ae meme enjoy exemption 
of their municipal bonds, why not the farmers also? Our tariff 
laws are simply a means of indirect taxation for the benefit 
ff the few favored ones at the expense of all. Not a word from 
them against this. Do the mortgage bankers raise a protest 
igainst the special privileges enjoyed by anybody else except 
the farm loan banks which have cut in on their profits? I fail 
to locate any great protest in the name of financial and moral 
istice. I claim the whole system of taxation is absurd and 
ields many injustices. I would attack the system rather than 
iny individual part of it if I were trying to reform our laws. 

The farm mortgage bankers are working tooth and toenail to 

ive the tax exemptions of the farm loan bonds repealed. If 
hat were a sincere beginning of an attempt to rectify all our tax 

iws, we could forgive the seemingly selfish purpose back of 
he attack on this particular law at this particular time. 

It took eleven years to get the farm loan bank act. Opposi- 
ion came from the banking and loaning interests. In fact the 
farm loan law would not have been proposed had the banking 
nterests of the country done for the ape what they are now 
loing because they have to. It seems to me that the mortgage 
bankers must take their medicine. The farm loan bank is a 
jitter pill, but it is a whole lot nastier if the mortgage bankers 
grind their teeth on it instead of swallowing it with grace. 
[t was meant to do them good, to cure some of the evils of 
money loaning, and in spite of their wry faces and protests, 
t is doing good. Money is cheaper and the terms are easier 





because of the presence of, or probability of a farm loan ban! 

It is conceded that the farm loan bank system saves the farmers 
at least one-half of one percent. If this were effective in its 
influence upon the four billion dollars of farm mortgages in the 
United States it would mean a saving of twenty million dollars 
a year. But the amortization plan of the long time loans save 
commissions and filing fees, ete., so this is an added benefit. 

It is unfair to assume that farmers borrow money only to 
pay mortgages. Therefore it is not the whole truth to state that 
only those having mortgaged their farms are benefited by the 
farm loan banks. Herbert Quick, member of the Federal Farm 

Loan Board says that “in the Springfield, Mass., district, the 
amount applied on old mortgages is 68 percent of the amount 
borrowed. For the other districts, the figures are: Baltimore, 
59 percent; Columbia, 8. C., district, 63; Louisville district, 57; 
New Orleans, 56; St. Louis, 64; St. Paul, 66; Omaha, 54; Wichi- 
ta, 53; Houston, 66; Berkeley, Calif., 68; Spokane, 62 percent 

“These computations cover loans to the amount of $169,325 
520. Out of this sum, $65,100,000 was used for other purposes 
than the repayment of old mortgages. This great sum was 
used to pay for fencing, building materials, livestock, fertilizers, 
drainage and many other purposes connected with the develop- 
ment of agriculture. On the average, of every $100 borrowed, 
$38 was used for these purposes and $62 for the retirement of 
old mortgages. A study of these figures is very interesting. 

Boon to Farmers During War 

“In view of the fact, however, that during a part of the 
period of the war such great loaning agencies as the life insur- 
ance companies were entirely out of the farm mortgage field, the 

uestion naturally arises as to whether anything better can be 

one for the farmer when he is obliged to pay a high rate of 
interest and a high commission than to give him an opportunity 
to refund an old mortgage. Nothing has eased matters up more 
effectively for the farmer during the past two years of high inter- 
est rate than his ability to borrow money at a reasonable rate 
of interest thru the Federal land banks for the purpose of retir- 
ing old mortgages. This question has arisen and it is gratifying 
to have it completely answered by the figures of the Bureau. 

“The farmers have borrowed a great deal of money to retire 
their old mortgages, but they have also borrowed an immense 
amount which has gone into the channels of trade for the devel- 
opment of their farms. They have borrowed at a reasonable 
rate of interest and on very easy terms—at a lower rate of 
interest and on easier terms than they can ever get again if 
Congress makes the mistake of robbing the Federal Loan Banks 
of their exemption from taxation.” 

Nor is it fair to state that only the few who have borrowed 
of these banks, in the two years’ existance of the farm loan banks, 
are benefited by them. Every farmer borrower gets the benefit 
of lower rates and better terms whether he borrows of insurance 
companies, banks or money loaners. 

On page 24 these mortgage bankers in their pamphlet 
argue that the farm loan bank bonds have depreciated 
the liberty bonds. Did they? The first liberty loan of 
over three billion dollars is taxfree. These bonds remain 
at par, even tho the interest rate is lower than the farm 
loan bank bonds, alsotax free. The second, third, fourth and 
fifth loans were secured more under pressure than was the 
first. People bought who had to borrow the money to do so. 
Some did so under great financial stress. Thousands of these 

yeople have had to sell their bonds andnaturally the bond mar- 
Rot was glutted and the price fell. Every available purchaser 
had been solicited.. Nobody wanted to pay par for them. The 
farm loan bank bonds had nothing to do with it. 

The contention that theultrarich are buying the farm loan 
bonds to escape high taxes is perhaps true, or will be moreso in 
the future, tho the figures of the Omaha district show that 
the great majority of bonds are bought by those of medi- 
um capital. Eventually the multimillionaires may hold most 
of the farm bank bonds to escape taxation. If they escape, 
somebody else must pay more. _ If this becomes prevalent the 
farmers can well afford to let the tax-exemption law be re- 

saled. They do not want to aid in tax dodging by those 
Pest able to pay. Small investors should buy these bonds 
and hold onto them. I believe the farmers want to do the 
right thing always. But they are not willing to be made the 
goat of some selfish interest that has an ax to grind. Ther 
was no occasion, when the law went into effect, to pay any 
heed to the tax exemption feature. There were no high income 
taxes then, but since the war brought about great changes in tax 
rates, and the mortgage bankers have done so much to show 
the multimiliionaires how to dodge taxes,it may be necessary 
to spike the tires of those trying to escape taxation. If this 
is done by repealing the tax-exemption feature of the federal 
farm loan bank bonds, then make aclean slate and wipe out all 
similar tax exemptions and the farmers will not complain. 
If there is to be any class legislation (Continued on page 78. 
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: HEIN SAID “I WILL” 


The Story of a Young Buttermaker’s Fight for His Patrons 


HE winds of adversity 
to August M. Hein 


ittempt 


battled nis 


urements of his state 


he still persevered until today he not only 
produces state guaranteed butter but he is 
recognized as one of the best authorities on 
dairy matters in the country. Hein enjoys 
“ t he calls ‘“‘the strenuous life’ and takes 

de in the hard, consistent, straight-forward 





blew 


trademark for butter, 





success 
Seven 
meet the re- 


times 












IOWA 
BUTTER 


and third, still more action. He knew ‘hat 
working for quality would win providing it 
was applied in the right ws: uy. Several 
months before the annual meeting of the 
creamery patrons, he began war on poor cream 
thru the local paper, explaining where cream- 
ery operators were lame because not applying 
grades in order to get quality to a hig! 
standard, and why farmers did not take care 
of cream on the farm. When the annual 













































compromising effort which has brought License No.7 meeting approached everyone was in favor 
: recess about. He sincerely believes in “%, STATE of installing the individual can system so that 
tatement that “he who does not tire, TER CoN grading could be started. After grading and 
res adversity churning each grade separately, the market 
\fter finishing a course in dairying at the recognized the quality and paid a difference 
Wisconsin Agricultural ollege in 1902, of from two to five cents per pound between 
sung Hein undertook the management of a rundown creamery first and second grades. But the people hadn’t ever heard of 
in the same state. Seven years time put the community ina _ sucha thing as a premium being paid for clean cream, so no 
thrifty condition so far as dairying was concerne 1d but it almost difference in price could be made that year to the patrons. 
ruined the young buttermaker’s health. So in company with Mr. Hein began a campaign of education to show his patrons 
, oung wife a farm was rented and a new life begun. This why one can of cream could be better than another. He fa- 
sufficed for a year and a half; then the call became too strong _ miliarized himself with the different flavors'incream,'andhow ofi 
and he accepted the management of the Hull Cooperative flavors were produced on the farm. People were invited to 
Creamery in northern Iowa. The Hull Creamery is located in come in and watch the gr: uding, and to see how little an amount 
midst of a rich farming community, in fact the farmers were of cream was really put in the first grade. They were invited to 
so busy making money sample the different grades 
m grain crops that they and when the pasteurizers 
had almost entirely ne- were in operation the poor 
glected dairying. In eight est judge of cream could 
months before Hein took readily distinguish between 
: t} management of the the nice, clean vapor com- 
creamery it went in debt ing from the first grade vat, 
¢900. In 1915 there were resembling the smell oi 
but 180 patrons, now there fresh milk as it is drawn 
re 425 At that time from the cow, and the un- 
there were but 150,000 clean odor of the lower 
,aunds of butter P rroduced grades. Hein was then pre- 
. vear: four vears later, pared to explain what that 
had Secheenedl ( 0 375,000 odor was and how it was 
noundsand this yeartwenty- produced while the cream 
five to thirty tubs more are was still on the farm. 

being sent out per week By the time the next 
than last Several auto annual meeting came the 
trucks go out over fourteen people were ready for a 
different routes and bring difference in price between 
eream from miles around first and second grade 
The company has a $17000 cream. Moreover, since 
investment in a new cream- their pocketbooks were to 
ery, and is paying eight be touched, they were 
nercent interest on the eager for instructions on 
capital stock. In 1917 six how to produce first grade 
percent additional divi- stuff. Many did not cool 
dends were declared, which : their cream at all, others 
were left in by the share Mr, and Mrs, A. M. Hein kept it in vegetable cellars 
holders to buy more stock. or caves where it was sure 
>» In 1917 Hein made up his mind to obtain permission to use to absorb odors.” In the evenings a canvass was made of the 
1e Lowa State Butter Brand. At that time there were but two farmers with the result that a carload of cooling tanks was 
or three buttermakers in the state to whom such permission brought in and they were distributed thru the creamery at cost. 
was granted. Use of the brand meant that butter from that From that time on, most all the sweet cream came from the 
creamery could be sold upon the eastern markets, under the patrons who had tanks or had made a place whereby they could 
guarantee of the state that it would be of a certain uniform high cool the cream with water. Another effort was then made for 
quality and could be sold at a premium above the best of the trade mark but still without success. ‘There were still 
inbranded butter. Hull is located in the midst of a gathered some indoor flavors coming from cellars and caves,” said Mr 
cream section and Hein, ‘‘and these 
the quality of the held us down. By 
ream received fall the cows were 
was often ver) going dry but we 
The small hammered along 
ount of milk- until winter and 
g being don tried again. The 
ng the pa worst rain and 
trons and the fact snow storm for 
that the cream years made the 
had be hauled roads impassable 
long distances on but by the time 
tes vce } that spell was 
fhe over spring came. 
‘ Weare nowr sally 
3 no qualified to han- 
e fir dle State Trade 
August Mark Butter in 

é from rain or shine. 
eri- EKvery wide- 
ere awake dairyman 
ar three steps now realizes the 
y injustice there is 
? ! ’ among the pa- 
»chieve! trons when a 
first creamery does 
ond, 1 t Farmers’ Cooperative Creamery, Hull, lowa Cont. on page 48.) 















BETTER PRICES 


HE dairy farmer holds the key to the 

future quality of butter. We are glad 

to say that some dairymen have made 
use of this to reach the high standard which 
is so eagerly sought for by the consumer. 
But it is with an equal degree of regret that 
we say these cases are very few. Times are 
now here for reconstruction and we must 
wrofit from past experiences. You may not 
have considered him as such in the past, 
but the buttermaker is your friend. He 


FOR BUTTERFAT 


How You Can Increase Your Cream Check 
By H. 


M. HEIN 


to suffer from that time on. In addition to 
this, unscrupulous competition had been such 
that any quality of product was accepted 
and the buyer had nothing to say as regards 
what the quality should be and could offer no 
inducement to the farmer for better stuff. 
Inasmuch as the creameryman has been 
satisfied with the profits of the business and 
the farmer likewise has been satisfied with 
the price that he has been given in past years, 
it is no wonder that the improving of cream 








wants you to make all the money you can 
from your cream and he wants to help you 
improve the quality of your product so that 
he can pay you a better price for it. How 
much longer are you going to put up with 





the creamery in your locality receiving good, bad and even 
putrid cream, mixing it in one batch, churning the same and 


then taking it to the market and allowing them to pay only 


what that kind of goods is worth. The butterfat prices are most- 
ly governed by the returns from the butter of any creamery. 
‘he patron who produces first grade cream has to sacrifice 
his quality to hold up the poor dope. Naturally the man who 


yroduces the poor cream is favored very much because of the 
Fact that the first grade cream has raised up the poorer grade 
which would have undoubtedly sold from three to ten cents per 
pound less on the market. 

Somehow it has leaked out from some creamerymen that it 
is a paying proposition to have the dairyman care for the cream 
on the farm, grading the same at the creamery and paying ac- 
cording to the quality. There were a few more creameries 
that tried it out in the past few years with some results. The 
writer has been among one of those mentioned and the system 
has accomplished results to such a great extent, I feel it is my 
duty as a buttermaker to point out some of the most important 
factors which every cream producer should be familiar with for 
the good of the industry as well as for himself. 

That cream is the only farm product today that is not sold on 
its merit, gets one thinking—what is the matter with the dairy 
industry. Because it is the most delicate food product produced 
on the farm and because it respondsveryrapidly to the kind of 
treatment it re- 
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was not started sooner. But times are chang- 
ing. Just now cows are on pasture. The 
dairy farmer is realizing a good profit. But 
soon he must change to dry feed to produce 
butterfat and he will see changes in price from 
heretofore. Every creamery, whether individual or cooperative, 
should right now see to it that they benefit their patrons by 
procuring the highest priceobtainableforthefinished productin 
order that the price of butterfat may be maintained at the high 
level which it now enjoys. Improved quality is the only means 
that will accomplish these results.. Quality is the only sound 
foundation to build upon and the up-to-date dairyman should 
insist that his butter-maker grade cream and pay accordingly 
in order that every cent can be realized from it. Thousands 
of dollars are being lost every year because cream is left uncared 
for on the farm. The farmer thinks that he can sell it for just 
as much as if he paid more attention to producing a good 
quality and the butter-maker has not shown him that this is 
not so. 

From the buttermaker’s point of view, it has been a hard 
matter to present the necessary steps for his patronsto pursue to 
produce this high quality of cream. It is a matter which takes 
in the farmer’swife or the party who washes the separator and 
other utensils on the farm. In this present day, most separ- 
ators are washed once at least daily and to convince the farmer 
or his wife that it is absolutely necessary that the separator be 
washed at the beginning is not an easy task. Not only must the 
separator be clean but the separator frame which is quite im- 
portant, should be free from foul air because the cream will 
absorb some of it while being transferred to the cream cover 
If you have ever 
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ceives by the pro- 
ducer, we must ad- 
mit that it is no 
easy task to handle 
it. Every farm 
that produces 
cream is not the 
same as the adjoin- 
ing farm unless 
both are taken care 
of in the best way 
possible under the 
same conditions. 
In order that the 
dairymen get down 
to a businesslike 
basis for market- 
ing of cream, it is 
first essential that 
more uniform 
methods of han- 
dling it be used on 
the farm. Cleanli- 
ness is first in or- 
der. Experience 
has taught us that 


cleanliness and re 
cold are the two 
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noticed the separ- 
ator when it is re- 
volving rapidly, 
you will note that 
some steam or vap- 
or is being dis- 
charged with both 
the cream and 
skimmilk, which 
only goes to show 
that the air under 
the covers is going 
around at a high 
speed with the sep 

arator bowl while 
the milk when still 
warm has animal 
heat, which comes 
from the effect of 
cold air in the 
frame and causes 
this vapor to form 

Too many dairy 

men and thei 

wives have not as 
yet given the cream 
separator deep 
thought as to what 








most important 
factors to deal with 
when a first class 
cream is desired. I have found many farmers thinking that it 
was an impossibility to keep cream sweet three days in hot 
weather by cooling it with well water. « It has been demonstrat- 
ed during the hot days of the summer months that with the 
addition of ice in the water, it will keep the cream a week or 
more. This dairy business of ours, has developed so rapidly that 
quality has been lost sight of in the mad rush. There are rea- 
sons for this and some can be traced back to the time when the 
separator first made its appearance on the farm. It will be 
remembered how unsanitary some of them were built and how 
the agent would tell the farmer that it only needed washing once 
or twice a week. Here is where the quality had to suffer. The 
consuming public was gradually broken into eating butter with 
a rather peculiar flavor, namely the dirty separator flavor. 
They too, could not tell what it was and they soon became 
vecustomed to it, thinking perhaps it belonged there. While 
this change went on, the quality of the cream and butter had 





a wonderful ma- 


The motor truck has met one of the great needs of the dairy farmer chine it really is 


Every housewife 
who has washed a separator will notice that the bowl contains 
a layer of slime. This layer of slime iscomposed of many impur- 
ities, germs, etc., which accumulate right in the very beginning 
of the separation. Sometimes blood will be found with this 
chemical matter or slime. If these impurities could beanalyzed 
to the producers, they would at once see that it was even more 
necessary to wash the separator each time than dishes from a 

revious meal. Cream is a food product of the best kind 

t must be handled in the most sanitary way. Because this 
dairy product deteriorates very rapidly when exposed to the 
heat it is highly important that 1t be kept at as low temperature 
as possible. 

Some years ago the writer experienced something along the 
butter line which might be of interest to the reader. The wife 
of one of my cream patrons did not like creamery butter but 
her husband preferred it, so she had to churn for her own use, 
but every time she happened to be out of [Continued on page 56 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


A Glimpse of France 


By JAS. T. NICHOLS 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
He has rambled thru more than twenty 
foreign lands and is still going. Hisstories are based on actual experience. 





LTHO great in history 

France is but a small 

country. It is interest- 

ing to note that all France 

could be placed in the central 

part of the state of Texas and 

there would be room enough 

left for Belgium, Holland, Den- 

mark and Switzerland in each 

corner. Even then Delaware 

and the District of Columbia could be put in for good measure 

and the Lone Star State would still have more than eight hun- 
dred square miles to spare. 

About half of the people in France depend wholly upon 
agriculture for their living. Instead of living on farms as we 
do they live in small villages. Their farms are very small, 
generally running from two to fifteen acres. As a rule the soil 
is thin and unproductive but with their patient toil, careful 
methods of farming and a very liberal use of fertilizer they raise 
abundant crops. Just about half of the soil of France is tilled 
and about one-eighth is used for grazing while all the famous 
vineyards of this country cover but about four percent of the 
ground. The balance ts in forests and streams, highways, canals 
and railways ; 

When the war broke out there were about four million French 
families who owned their own homes and a thriftier and more 
industrio be found. In 1871 when the heart- 
less Bismark insisted on having a& one | illion dollar indemnity, 
the pro- : 
vineces of Alsace 
and Lorraine, he - 
thought he had E 
the people ol 

throttled 
generation, 
ut to 
great amazemen 
every dollar of 
this huge sum was 
paid in less 
three years 
is but an 
tion I h at 


1s people could not 


he sides 


France 
fey ' 
his very 


th in 
This 


French are a race 
of savers. 

\ silent revolu- 
tion 18 now going 
on in F 
the habits of the 
peasant people 
Years ago an 


Trance il 





but his wife and children had 
to work from daylight until 
dark. 

But a new day is dawning for 
the French peasantry. It will 
be hard on some of them at 
first to give up some of their 
old notions +. customs but it 
will mean a new order of things. Amusements and times of 
recreation are already being introduced. In many of the villages 
small public libraries are being started. The “‘cinima” or movies 
have a not only a place among them but have met with a 
most hearty response. While the city of Paris has been known 
for years as the Gay City, yet the French peasantry have not 
been able to enjoy life in any such way. 

It is said that in many of the farmhouses of the French 
peasants may be seen hanging little colored prints representing 
the main professions. At the top of a stairway stands a king 
with the motto: “I rule you all;” on a step below is a priest 
who says: “‘I pray for you all;’’ still further down stands a soldier 
who says: “I defend you all; but at the bottom of the stairway 
stands a peasant and his motto is; “I feed you all.”” The French 
peasant seemed to take this for granted and never imagined 
that while doing it he might have advantages and pleasures 
that would help to make life worth living. 

Of course there are many great industries and industrial cen- 
ters in France. The writer recently visited the city of Lille 
which five years ago was the Pittsburg of France. This city 
was not only the 
center of the tex- 
tile industry but 
had scores and 
hundreds of fac- 
tories and ma- 
chine shops of all 
kinds. While the 
city itself was not 
totally destroyed, 
the factories were 
ruined for all 
time. In some 
cases the Hun ac- 
tually built rail- 
road tracks into 
the machine 
shops, loaded 
whole trains with 
costly machinery 
and shipped it 
into Germany. 
Then they ran 
street cars into 











rising took the 
land way from 
the lando 
nd gave it to the 
peasants A few 
vears later Napoleon had enacted or rather established a Code 
by terms of which a man’s property is equally divided among his 
children Thus if a man died leaving four children and an 
eight acre farm it was divided into four strips of two acres each. 
Then in the course of time one of these children died leaving 
two acres this was divided into four farms of a half acre each. 
lhus a great portion is cut up into little strips and gardens. 
Chru the intermarriage of children a family might own several 
strips of land, often several miles from each other. 
Chis brought complications and made it impossible to introduce 
modern machinery. Now this silent revolution is caused by the 
sttempt of the 'rench government to change the system of land 
ownership which when affected will throw many of these gar- 
dens together and make it possible to introduce modern farm 
implements and do away with much of the drudgery of peasant 
life 


whners 


. " " 
f these littl 


his is one of the very great advantages growing out of the 

ir. In the devastated areas all landmarks are obliterated and 
many cases the government has brought in tractors and 
lowed great fields which before the war were hundreds of little 
rms and gardens hen, too, many of these peasants became 
greedy, selfish individualists. Each man worked by himself and 
or himself and the idea of cooperation was almost unknown. 
No ordinary man ever became able to have modern farm 
mplements himself and they never dreamed that several of 
could go together and purchase a binder, thresher or 
heir one stand-by was the hoe and not only the man 


he m 


ctor 


Note the entire lack of labor-saving devices, which make large scale 
farming in America possible. 


the buildings and 
set them on fire. 
With my own eyes 
I have seen the 
inside of some of these buildings where high explosives were used 
and all that is left are masses of twisted iron girders and broken 
concrete. 

Of course the idea of the enemy was to make it impossible for 
French factories to ever again compete with their own so they 
simply destroyed what they did not steal. They especially 
looked after all patterns and plans and thought they were mak- 
ing a clean sweep. Sometimes however, the French were able 
to do unheard of things. In one case a great factory that cov- 
ered more than sixty acres of ground was destroyed. But the 
owners had a branch factory in southern France and at once 
this branch began manufacturing duplicate machinery so that 
all that was needed was a method of transportation to get this 
machinery to Lille. The great factory will be rebuilt at once 
and again the wheels will begin to turn. 

It is said that a million pine half dollars’ worth of machinery 


was stolen from the Peugeot Automobile Works alone and 
shipped into Germany. The Huns actually published catalogs 
of the stolen machinery with bargain sale prices and sent these 


all over Germany. Many a German factory was enlarged so 
that this splendid French machinery could be installed. _ 

In the great coal fields about Lens the works and machinery 
were so completely obliterated that one can hardly tell that 
there were mines in the district at all. In some cases the veins 
are three thousand feet below the surface and American eng)- 
neers have estimated that it will take five years to get them ip 
operation again. In fact it is feared that [Continued on page 70. 
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WARTIME FARMING IN FRANCE 
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in France. The soldier 
when the cannons’ boom make music for his ears. 








Here the harvesting is being done by hand as it usually is 
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Once a beautiful for: 


#@ while and now it is ruined. Dead Huns were still un- 
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BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Some Fundamentals of the Two Forms of Government 


By LOUIS BER ARC: SCHMIDT 





oT _Wwhy : Bolshevism = ene Professor Schmidt 1. 1s made a careful and thoro far west. . it is found wherever m: 
United States! rhere is, study of reconstruction bl in destroy industrial plants, wrex 
says the Public Ledger in an tion with his lectures at the lowa State College. bridges and railway trains, and d 


BC me- 


editorial of March 19th, 
thing so essentially ludicrous n a 
Bolshevik America, particularl, just after a period of unpre- 
cedented high wages and plentiful employment, that it is not 
it all surprising that most comfortable folk ail to take it 
seriously. They know that, logically, it should not exist. So 
they complacenuly assume that it cannot exist.” 
tut “We must remember, in all fairness,” continues this 
journal, “that new conditions have just fallen upon the wage 
earners of America which may in some cases tend to produce 
ontent, UNeCAaslUess, and even a sense of soreness an provo- 
cation. Work, recently so plentiful, has become scarcer. The 
abnormal wages of wartime are failing The soldiers are being 
mustered out of the army and into the ranks of competing 
This is all inevitable. We have always known that it 
vould come. But it is precisely the sort of thing that plows the 
ol fo J acobin-Bolshevist-S partacan-] . W. W. seed.”’ It is, in 
short, the unsettled economic and social conditions of the 
reconstruction period which have afforded Bolsehvism a favor- 
ible opportunity for the extension of its propaganda and which 
gives rise to the inquiry as to whether Bolsehvism has not 
ecome a disturbing and proselytizing influence in America. 
Bolshevism is nut, indeed, a new thing in this country. Its 
doctrines were preached in the United States before the out- 
break of the world war, but under, other names such as Syn- 
dicalism of 1. W. W. propaganda. The I. W. W. doctrines are 
taken from Syndicalism which, in the words of Emma Goldman 
written in 1913, “is, in essence, the economic expression of 
anarchism.”’ The I. W. W.’s advocate direct action: “‘sabotage.’ 
(hey insist upon the general strike and the control of the indus- 
tries by workingmen’s committees. They demand the over- 
throw and extermination of the middle class. They justify 
any measure, however underhanded or violent, in the destruc- 
tion of the existing structure of society. They hold that all 
men and women are born with equal ability and that com- 
mittees of workmen can at once step successfully into the tech- 
nical and administrative work of run- 
ning industries. 


dis 


labor 


Continued from the July issue 


stroy crops. It is found wherev 

men seek to sow dissension betwee: 
our country and the allied nations with the hope that radica 

may yet reap a great advantage before the nations recover fron 
war. It is heard wherever men vilify our President, spea 
against the Liberty Loan, and insult the Stars and Stripes. 

American Bolshevism must not be confused or identifie: 
with trade-unionism. Trade-unionism has displayed an w 
questioned loyalty and patriotism in our great national crisi 
It has had an honorable part in the winning of the war. This 
eloquent testimony to the genuine Americanism of the ran} 
and file of our workers under the leadership of their able repr 
sentative—Samuel Gompers. But Bolshevism has entered 
the ranks of trade-unionism, as well as the ranks of unorg: nized 
labor. With the enrollment of 3,500,000 men in the army, 2 
large proportion of whom were withdrawn from the trad 
unions, a great burden was placed upon our industries for the 
production of the materials of war. The call for more labcrers 
to supply the labor deficiency met with ready response, but 
with the result that trade-unionism became infected with 
Bolshevistic element of which recently exposed plots and con 
spiracies have already given evidence. Thast trade-unionism 
will purge itself of this dangerous element is hardly to b 
seriously doubted when once this dark and sinis‘er enemy 
dragged out and exposed to the full light of day and prope: 
5 ney measures are adapted both for union and non-union 
aborers. 

Bolshevism is primarily an urban movement as it is in Russia 
and as it is in every country where it has made its appearance: 
whether in Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, or Great 
Britain. But even so, it is a menace to the American farmer, 
for it threatens to upset our farming industry by destroying 
the market for farm products and by tying up the transporta- 
tion system of the country. Bolshevism, moreover, in attacking 
the concept of private property in land, strikes at the funda- 
mental tenet of our farming class. It asks the farmer who has 
toiled for ——_ the title to his truck- 


patch of a few®acres or his farm of 80 





The I. W. W.’s have furnished Bol- 
shevism with many of its doctrines 
and also with many of its 
leaders. Of the seventy-two men who 
compose the Central Soviet Executive 
Committee at Moscow, eleygn are said 
on good authority to control it. These 
eleven powerful men, including Lenine 
and Trotsky, have nearly all been in 
the | nited St ites While here they 


or less associated with, and farmer. 


were more 
under the influence of, the I. W. W.’s 
absorbing many of their doctrines 


returned to 


group, they 
the 


Russia to become the leaders of 
Bolshevik Revolution 

The I. W W.’s are actively 
ested in the success of Russian Bol- 
shevism From the beginning they 
have carried on an extensive propa- 


this 


from 


inter- 


foremost HAT would you do if some 
one would ask you to give 
up your title to the farm for which 
you have toiled for years? That 
is what Bolshevism demands of the 
More than that, it threat- 
ens to destroy the market for farm 
produce, and tie up the transporta- 
tion systems of the country. Prof. 
Schmidt tells in this article how 
Bolshevism can be extirpated. 


or 160, or 640 acres to surrender his 
title, thus abolishing private propert, 
in land and vesting the ownershi) 
thereof in society, which, under Bol- 
shevism would be the workers. Imag- 
ine the farmers’ reply to such a pro- 
gram! 

There is, as a matter of fact, little 
Bolshevism among American farmers 
The farmer is above all, an individual- 
ist who is accustomed to do his own 
thinking. He has rapidly come to reai- 
ize, however, that in order to protect 
himself against predatory interests, it 
is necessary for him to adopt the only 
effective weapon of defence: namel) 
organization. The conditions growi.g 
out of the Civil War taught the farme: 
this need and the Granger movement 
of the seventies further convinced hin 





ganda in its behalf, with the result that a ee 
the real and dangerous character of the 
movement is neither understood nor feared by the pa major- 
ity of our people. Encouraged by the unsettled social and 
economic conditions which are the inevitable accompaniment 
of the war and reeonstruction period, the i. W. W.’s, like their 
twin brothers, the Russian Bolshevists, look upon the present 
s the most favorable moment for bringing about a great 
ipheavel which shall sweep away all established institutions 
und leave the proletariat absolute masters of society. * 

Chere is, then, to call it by its proper name, an American 
Bolshevism. It numbers among its adherents the I. W. W.’s 
with whom it is most closely iden:ified; the pro-~German propa- 
gandists who are zealously promoting the movement in the 
hope that whatever injury it brings to our country may accrue 
to Germany’s advantage in enabling her to gain her place in the 

in; the radical Socialists who find in Bolshevism a common 
rallying ground for revolutionary reform and the anarchists 
who welcome Bolshevism because it gives them an opportunity 
to join forces with those who would bring about the overthrow 
‘rmment and reduce society to a condition of anarchy 
Bolshevism has, in short, enlisted the support of 
elements in our population which have escaped 


the gove 
und chaos 
tine impure 
\mericanization 

\merican Bolshevism is today preaching the same doctrines 
which Russian Bolshevism is carrying into effect. Its voice is 


heard in the factories and workshops of the great industrial 
centers of the east and in the mining and lumber camps of the 


CONTE NOH OCHOG HOON EOOSEEDONN 


that it the farmers were once reall) 
organized they would be able to get 
hearing and to have a voice in legislation. Today, we are in the 
midst of a new reconstruction period. The unsettled conditions 
produced by the great war have given a renewed emphasis to 
organization. It is, therefore, an order to sound a note of warn- 
ing, calling upon the organized farmers of America to guard 
against the epidemic of Bolshevism which is threatening to in 
vade their ranks. 

Farmers, generally, have been prosperous during the pe! 
iod of the war. It has, therefore, been difficult for them to 
recognize that Bolshevism is a matter of really serious concern 
They have been slow to comprehend its violent revolutionary) 
character and its rapid spread westward in Europe and into 
America. To the extent that they have given expression t 
the movement, they have declared themselves opposed to it 
And there the matter ends so far as the farmer is concerned 
But passive resistance against Bolsehvism is not enough. 
The unsettled times thru which we are passing require united 
action in its suppression. Organized farmers must fight Bol- 
shevism, as organized labor under the leadership of Samuel! 
Gompers is doing, if this revolutionary state of mind which 
has made its appearance in this country under various names 1s 
to be overcome and cured. But if Bolshevism is to be sup- 
pressed, public opinion must be thoroly aroused to combat it 
In order to accomplish this end, a safe and intelligent leadership 
is necessary. These considerations bring us to the all-important 
question: How can Bolshevism, which [Continwed on page 30 
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OUR TENANTRY PROBLEM 


ture of American agriculture than 

crop pl tion or the maintenance of fertility is the 
question of tenantry. The home owner is, if not a wholly 

itisfied ma t least sane in his viewpoint of national affairs. 
Che unsatisfied, the weather cock of all wild winds 
of communal doctrine is the man who has no home, no land of 
ry drove France to revolution; it made Ireland 
; and in our own land it is growing yearly, 
thinking men if we wish to 


mMilcal 
his own Tenant 
the « pitome of poverty 
have consideration by 
land owners 
tho agitation has pressed this ques- 
In the 


und must 
remain al 
Up to the resent hour 


talk has not erystaiized mto action. 


n must follow consideration, lest worse things 

: observer is impressed with the fact that the 

s obtain in sections where renters are in the 

ddition to this soil fertility in those same 

s slipping away with alarming swiftness. 

tatus is thus growing worse with succeeding years. 


The tenant's 
Rents never 
‘renter must pay higher toll for his farm and must 
to make ends meet. There has been a disposi- 
the discussion of these» 

brand the man de- 


aeciine: ft 
rob it ruthlessl) 


o evade 


tion 


question rnd 


by all thinking men. Kansas is going to present the case of the 
tenant, a possible land owner, to its citizens in an amendment 
to the constitution that will provide for credit under certain 
restrictions. Before we contemplate such a radical step, so 
complete a departure from the present day methods, let us con- 
sider closely. It really gives nothing outright. 1t loans the 
credit of the state to worthy men in order to get agriculture out 
of a rut. There is no chimerical idea of making the thriftless 
thrifty. Even with such a boost many men would igno- 
mineously fail to pay for a farm. A wise use of this credit must 
be made. To obtain it a man should have a clean bill of in- 
dustrial health, we cannot afford to stake the trifler from the 
collected wealth of the state. 

The bill submitted to Kansas voters is only an entering wedge 
to other bills of similar import in other states. The conscience 
of a whole people, in the end determines policies of this sort. 
Study of the needs and wishes of men wishing to buy land will 
help to shape any legislation, now or in future. Reason tells us 
there are hundreds of men who would be on the land if a7 
could see their way to get there. The great fear of many is fail- 

ure; they cannot hope, under pres- 
ent methods of purchase, to meet 





claiming against the present system tsessausaranne 
a radical We cannot remove the 

shutting our eves: it is 
and finally 


problem by 
with 
the conservative and radical 
must meet on common ground to 
umend a that has failed 

It is the fault of our land tenant 
in the last analysis, that the 
short of labor 
‘ongestion in cities 
and while to- 
assumed 
time is 


Comment: 


is night and day : 
that 


ilike 
system 


system 
larms are necessary 
to man them. ‘ 
is Increasing rapidly 
day the matter has not 
an alarming 
nearing when it may prove a source 
of great trouble. Let the reaction 
from high war prices throw a part 
of these men out of employment 
and we have the stage set for dis- 
turbances that will rock the nation 

It is not pleasant to paint pic- 
tures like the above, but we are 
drifting toward this very destina 
tion, and if we do not take the op- 
portunity to study remedies to 
prevent it and put them into action 
quickly it will be the worse for us 

Future legislation must proceed 
from the two facts given in the be- 


VOObeenoonanOoecnOnOneD 


aspect, the 


UU 


It may not be known to all 
the Federal Farm Loan Bank will 
finance a renter whocan make a deal with 
the landlord who will sell to him. The 
renter can borrow of the F. F. L.B. up to 
fifty percent of the real value of the land 
with which to make a payment totheland 
owner, and the owner can take a second 
mortgage for the balance. If he makes the 
second mortgage payments 
renter can become a land owner. The first 
mortgage given to the F. F. L. B. would 
run thirty-four years at 514 percent. The 
terms of the second mortgage could be 
made to suit landlord and tenant. 
is a step in the right direction. When 
Congress increases the possible borrowing 
amount to $25,000 instead of $10,000, the 
present limit, even high priced farms can 


be bought by good tenants.—Editors. 


interest and keep a family in decent 
circumstances. 

The farmer who sits in a comfort- 
able home free from debt has prob- 
ably passed thru some phases of 
debt. If this is true he can get the 
viewpoint of the man who wishes 
but som to buy a farm. Not all 
the men, we may believe, who are 
factory workers are content with 
their lot. Many of these went from 
the farm to city, and did so because 
of two evils it appeared the least. 

It is not so important that we 
finance the man who has no capital 
to start with as that we make him a 
useful member of society. This may 
seem a startling idea, but it is not 
as far-fetched as it seems. If we are 
to have a homogeneous population 
the whole mass must be fused in 
the crucible of equal justice. The 
historian has in the past thrown 
light on internal policies of nations, 
but has largely ignored or failed to 
see far more important movements 
in the nations itself, movements 
which in time were to change the 
whole character and destiny of a 


easy, the 


This 








toeeeernoaaiil 


ginning of this article. If we keep 
in mind that a home owner is a safe 
citizen willing to shoulder his part of the nation’s burdens, and 
that a tenant, who barely subsists year by year, is a possible 
radical who will rail at the whole imdustrial system of the 
country, the matterfof remedial legislation will move in smooth- 
er waters 

At the 
question of credit 


forefront of remedial possibilities stands the 
lo become a home or land owner implies 
the possession of at least a small sum of money. There must 
be a portion of a purchase price paid in cash to safeguard the 
And here is the crux of the whole question: are 
we willing to finance the poor man who wishes a farm and 

tl the initial payment? Is it going to 


seller from loss 

to make 
hog or die for the renter? 
ven who are now land owners are in good case. There 
tter prospect ahead than breaks for us today. 
ng farming; we have learned to make 
1 to be done by hand, and we as 
e nothing to fear. Why, then, should we alarm 
ss about the man who by reason of finance cannot get 
the land as an owner? The answer is that in the end it 
will be better for agriculture itself to have more farms than bess; 
better for the nation to have a multitude of small farms rather 
than fewer and bigger ones. The one system, while it makes the 
owner prosperous, Is a pernicious one and should be so regarded 


¢ means 


sa be 

wiy 8 tematiz 

do much that use 

vners hay 
ourselve 


race. A social survey made in an 
lowa county sho the net in- 
come of the renter greater than that of the land owner, and this 
finding, conclusive of nothing outside a small area, was made 
in the most favorable locality, perhpas, in the whole nation as 
regards renters. If the whole nation be canvassed, the very 
reverse of this finding, I am sure, will be established. The net 
income on such high priced land must be low indeed. This land 
value is largely speculative, and as such halts the’ march of 
land ownership in the coming generation. 

The renter, taken the nation over, is not inclined to take 
responsibility for anything. He is in one neighborhood one year 
and in another the next. He pays little or nothing toward school 
or toward maintenance of any public function upheld by taxes. 
The land owner who pays these bills adds them in increased 
rentals to the land and the tenant pays after all. The renter 
comes to feel he has no stake in the neighborhood, the ‘county, 
or the nation. His standard of citizenship is perceptbly lowered. 
This tends toward the making of caste, the one thing that must 
be fought with all strength by those who value the real democ- 
racy of men. 

he truth is, as students of national problems know, that a 
further increase in tenants on the land is a real menace. Some- 
where a halt must be made and the time is here to make it. 
The means to land ownership, where the individual cannot sup- 
ply it, must be fostered by state or na- [Continued on page $7. 
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HE best way to prove that this statement is both 

practical and profitable is to buy an Empire 
Tire—Cord or Fabric—and try it out on your 
“Southeast” or right rear wheel. 





This “Southeast” test is invited by the manufacturers, 
the Empire Rubber and Tire Co., Trenton, N. J., 
because it is the severest and therefore the best. 
Make the test with either an Empire Cord,—the 
highest achievement in tire making—or with an 
Empire Fabric—the nearest equal of the Cord to be 
found among fabric tires. 


HEN you make the “Southeast” wheel test, 
mount the tire withan Empire Red Tube inside. 


The use of this supreme product guarantees you the 
utmost in economy and satisfaction. The problem 
in tire making is mileage. The problem in tube 
making is that of long life. By the use of an exclu- 
sive process and conscientious manufacturing meth- 
ods, Empire has overcome the inner tube’s greatest 
| foe—the deterioration of time. 


No mee’ Many Empire Red Tubes sold 6, 8 and 10 years ago 
can go further than are still running and still rendering “as good as new” 
the Empire Cord service. Money spent for Empire Red Tubes may 
be considered as part of the original cost of the car— 

not another item in upkeep. 





The. Em pine Tine. Bealen- 








Let us put an Empire 
on your “‘Southeast’’ 
wheel today. You’ll 
be glad you did. 








| 
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Empire Red Tubes Last as Long as the Average Car Itself 
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CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS 


New Schools That Fit New Conditions 


By ALSON SECOR 


‘ 


yl YNEERS for mutual protection flocked together in the 
} ( rings or on the prairies and established a successful 
room school system. The requirements were few. 
teacher was the best educated individual in the com- 
nity Che school served its purpose satisfactorily. 
As tl vilderness was conquered and the pioneer dangers 
people scattered. They bought larger holdings. 
more difficult to get good men teachers for they 


school depends upon school population and access. Usually 
not less than one hundred and fifty pupils should be available 
for a consolidated school, tho a less number under certain cir- 
cumstances may establish a very successful consolidated 
school, smaller than some but with a number of advantages not 
possible in the one-room school. 
There are twelve million rural children entitled to all the 
educational advantages afforded by city children. They can 
have all these, including high 
school, if they can have access 





l 
‘ better liveli- 

The interest in the 

; grew less, the distance 
greater and attendance 
d he one-room school 


to decling What next? 
tendency in every line 


is to merge the weak- 


der one head. This has 


rue in merchandising, 
transportation and 
iActuring mpomeone 
tackled it in education, and a 


ttered weak one-room 
districts were merged 


dea spread as its prac- 
ticability became apparent. 


Chere are thousands of schools 
that have been consolidated 
wearing testimony to the 
that in unity there is 
- — page 332. 
It is time to look at educa- 

11 problems in a broader 





HE farm youth has not had a square 

deal, and the fundamental cause of it 
- all is that our rural population does not 
gs into a larger and stronger spend enough money on the education of 
their boys and girls, nor does it spend this 
money to the best advantage. Today, the 
farmer spends $13.17 for the education of schools that have not been 
children every time the city dweller spends 
ne consolidated school. $33.01. And much of what is invested in 
rural education is spent to poor advantage 
in feeble, poorly-instructed schools, which 
could just as well be abandoned for consol- 


idated.—-Foght: The American Rural School, 


to a good consolidated school. 
Four out of five farm families 
that move to town go for the 
purpose of getting better 
schooling for their children. 
The consolidated school can 
stop this movement to town 
where the children are forever 
lost to farm life in a large 
majority of cases. 

There are some consolidated 


a suecess from the farmers’ 
standpoint. They were either 
established in a large town 
which so completely absorbed 
the country children into city 
life that they educated them 
from the farms, or the schools 
in the country were so com- 
pletely under the influence of 
teachers who had no country 
sympathies, that the courses 
of study were no better than 








uA than the accommodation 
some rich farmer who hap- 
ns to be on the school board and can put a school house on 
rm or near it, regardless of the needs of the rest of the dis- 
trict. What is needed in every state is a school survey so as to 
te the centers of school population. After knowing this 
be determined where to place consolidated shou and 
re one-room schools must still be maintained. 

Our democracy is founded upon our free public school system. 
Any weakness there is reflected in our national life. Everyone 
who gives it a moment’s thought knows that our rural one-room 
ols are a relic of bygone days, in fact they would be a 
curiosity like unto the spinning wheel and candle, were they 
not so common. They are the hand-me-downs of our grand- 
fathers, a hundred years behind the times. The one-room 

ol of grandfather's time was a better school than the average 
one-room school of today because the attendance was larger, 
the man teacher better prepared and more of a fixture in the 
munity than the young girl who now must preside at a 
try school until she has had “experience” enough to get 


the city schools for country 
children. The country schools 
should be for country children. The subjects taught and the 
manner of presentation should be in keeping with rural life. 
Allow no taint of city influence to ruin them. The country vil- 
lage or town of a few hundred population which is essentially a 
rural trading center is a good place for a consolidated school. 
There is no danger of the town having too much influence over 
the school because the town people are so dependent upon 
country trade that the farmers can have complete say as to 
what sort of school it shall be. The small town is in the same 
predicament as a country school district, dependent upon the 
one-room school or at best only a small graded school. The 
town children, added to the surrounding rural school popula- 
tion, is sufficient to make a successful consolidated school, with 
high school advantages. So do not be afraid of putting a con- 
solidated school in a small town or village. 

If it is to be built in the open country, as many a successful 
one is, see to it that it is readily accessible from all parts of the 
district. Distance should be measured in time, not in miles, 

















into a town or city school. Our country schools are the train- these days. A farm several miles away but on a paved road, is 
school. If a teacher shows any aptitude for teaching in a closer to school than one but a short way off on a mud road. 
country school she is soon picked up by a town or city school The auto bus travels so much faster than a team that distance 
and paid more from school is a 
money It never matter of time 
oceurs to the (4 = \ rather than miles. 
eountry school Time in transpor- 
boat that their tation to school is 
children are as dependent upon 
wort of good the kind of roads. 
te rs as town The establish- 
childret lf it ment of a consoli- 
did. they would dated school 
pa enough to ought to have a 
hold the good greeat influenc 
teachers upon the speedy 
Wi! s the hard surfacing of 
olut of th all roads to it. 
rur hool prob- ‘*Nd consoli- 
lem? Consolida- dated school for 
tion where consol- me. I don’t want 
idation is possible. a D) my children 
It is generally pos- spending so much 
ble with here ° time in a cold bus, 
in e@x- \ class in alfalfa. Rollo, U1., consolidated school. You do not get boys and girls of this age in such or freezing wait- 
a numbers in the one-room echool. This is real schooling. ing for it.’ says 
Che largest co- one who has 


operative effort in the world is our free public school system. 
livery American taxpayer is cooperatively paying for the edu- 
cation of American youth, whether sending children to school 
or not. It is a well organized body working without profit, but 
its weakest part is in the country. By a little greater coopera- 
tion this weakness can be remedied. The consolidated school is 
a larger cooperative educational institution than the one-room 
school, and more successful. The success of a consolidated 


heard that they transport children many miles to school. 

Just a word about transportation. The driver of a school 
bus is under contract to maintain prompt schedules, weather 

rmitting, and to maintain order in the bus. The driver can 
»e on time if he will, blizzards alone hindering. And in gome 
districts the farmers keep the snow cleared away so the drivers 
can make their trips. As to morals in transit, thereisnolikeli- 
hood of a child hearing anything indecent [Continued on page 63 
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Outer Greumference 
around Inflated Tube 


107 














Inner 
Circumference 
. 





Difference 


Where are you 
going to get those 


Surprising though it may seem to the 
uninitiated, the outside circumference of 
any inflated 34x 4tube is 22inches greater — 
than the inside circumference. t ‘a 
incnes! 


Any inner tube when inflated is radically longer 
around its outer circumference than around its inner 
circumference as is shown by the illustration above. 


Recognizing this basic principle, Michelin 
Scientists have built this difference into the 
Michelin Tube by making it ring-shaped. 


But-every other tube is made perfectly straight— 
its outer circumference being of practically the same 
length as the inner circumference. 


Since all tubes when in service must fill the inside 
of the casing, it is obvious that straight tubes must 
be stretched on the outer circumference or com- 
pressed next to the rim or both, whereas Michelin 
Tubes, being shaped to fit, are free from all strains 
of tension or compression 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Write for name of Michelin Dealer near yoa 


“LIN 
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ga, [ss SF? » 


w 1 deteT nes t 
before s w water? If there is such 
Al instrument, kindly advise cost and 
vi such can be obtained \. T., Mont. 
lhere is no machine or instrument by 
h one can determine the depth it will 
ssary to go before striking water. 
An experienced well driller can judge } 
quite a irately where water 1s likely to 
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signed inquiries will be promptly answered } 
mail if three-cent stampis enclosed Ad- | 
tress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,"’ | | 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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LOCATING SECTION LINE 
would like to know how to locate the 
tion line on a tract of land. We are 


having some difficulty in settling this mat- | 
i S., Idaho 

ri oniy satis tory wav to iocate a 

ctl line is to have run by a com- 

petent surveyor, unless the owners ol! the | 

ljoining tracts can agree on the line by 


sighting from one established section cor- 
ur 


ner to another. 


HOW YOUNG TO BREED FILLIES 
We have two fine two-year old Clydes- 

a e mares The y 

fine shape and I would like to have them 

bred this summer. Would you consider 


are good size and in 











it advisabl B. A. A., Nebr. 

\ good idea in this cas would be t 
low the the breeders in Scot- 
land, the home of the ¢ Two year 
old fillies which are well matured are bred, 
but not worked \fter weaning their 
colts, they are broken and worked as 


ol yl- 


custom of! 


lydes. 





three vear olds. but are not bred and do 
not raise their | s, until four vears 
This plan is a pra ul one, as 
sults in the ear! roduction of colts, 
I loes t the strain of both work 
und colt be iring on tne filly untal she is 
fully matured. Und ed two 1 
ol 1 not be br 


SHARE OF HALF BLOOD RELA- 
TIONS 
Have half-brothers ar 1 half-sisters the 


brothers and full sisters ha Woul 
lik know the iw in this regard as the 
' | ) will.—T. R., Tow 

' lowas t swhere pl yperty 
is to be distributed ge the brothers 
or ure livin brothers and sisters of | 
t? I i I “ai herit } il with those 


DRILLING FOR WATER 
tl nt on the market 
» depth one must go 


lj at the least depth but even he is 
staken. He depends 


land, ete., in making 





lik to be often n 
pon the lay of the 
timates. It is entirely possible to} 


m= ¢ lu ité 

irill a well in the old dug well, but an} 

xperienced driller would probably charge | 
t as much to sink such a well as he} 


} 
ld if he began to drill at the surface 
ctory way to drill a well] 
ll drilling ma-| 


ihe oniv & 
by the use of 


} ery 


proper 


BUILDING LINE FENCE 


h to know the right proceeding to 


e my neighbor to jom me in putting} 
new line fence? Neighbor on the 
right started the improvement and asked 
@ to join which I agreed to do but the 
bor 
he is not able. (2) I have a swamp I wish 


Iralr 
thru about eight rods of my neighbor’s 
reach the creek for the outlet 


go 
pasture to 
for the 


ditch 


th it the a | 


on left refuses to join on saying| from the non-poisonous. 


get the privilege for said outlet?—J. D., 
ne 
if your neighbor refuses to build and 
maintain his share of the line fence, the 
remedy is to give him twenty days’ notice 
in writing. If he disregards this notice, the 
township trustee may be required to give 
the neighbor notice to build or rebuild his 
share of the fence. If the neighbor still 
fails to do his part, the trustee is then en- 
titled to provide for construction of the 
fence at the neighbor’s e3 . Before 
proceeding, you should carefully examine 
the Indiana fence laws (Burns Annotated 
Statutes, 1914, sec. 7363 and following sec- 
tions, as amended by laws 1915, chapter 
173 

2) You are not entitled to construct 
a private drain thru your neighbor’s iand 
without first getting permission from the 
neighbor on such terms as the neighbor 
sees fit to impose. 


STARTING WITH ALFALFA 

Do you think it would pay me to try to 
grow alfalfa this year? Some of my 
neighbors have tried it in the past but 
none of them have been very successful. 
Our county agent wants me to try at 
least five or ten acres. In your opinion 
would it be well for me to do it?—V. A., 
lowa. 

This year is anexcellent year to makea 
beginning with alfalfa. The seed is 
relatively cheap as compared with the 


ear olds| seed of other leguminous crops, and the 
| time is rapidly approaching when alfalfa 


should occupy a much larger place in the 
farming operations of the cornbelt. The 
position which Successful Farming has 
taken for a number of years past is still 
maintained. As a hay and pasture crop 
there 1s absolutely nothing better than 
alfalfa and as a soil builder it is unex- 
celled. The difficulties in getting a stand 
are not insurmountable, as inoculation is 
no longer difficult by reason of the com- 
mercial inoculation preparations now on 
the market. A little extra care in working 
up the seed bed, planting the crop, pro- 
viding proper inoculation, and so forth, 
will make a good stand of alfalfa practi- 
certain as any other crop. Con- 


cally a 
statements sometimes heard 


trary to 


| alfalfa will do well in all portions of the 


cornbelt as proven by the fact that there 
are good fields of the crop in practically 
every county over this vast territory. 


TO MAKE CLOTH WATERPROOF 

“Will you please tell me how I can 
waterproof some muslin which I desire to 
make waterproof? It is for a cover for my 
auto A. C. R., lowa. 

Dissolve ten pounds of resin in four gal- 
lons of hot linseed oil. Pour into a tub to 
which a wringer is attached. Fold cloth 
evenly lengthwise making a strip nine 
inches wide. Pass this thru the hot oil 
and, as soonas wellsoaked, thru the wring- 
er set as tight as it will take the cloth. 





| Spread on fence or ground immediately 
fand do not fold or leave indoors until 


thoroly dry. Drying may take a week or 
more. This solution will treat about fifty 


| yards of cloth. 


DISTINGUISHING EDIBLE MUSH- 
ROOMS 


| would like to gather some mushrooms 


| as they are plentiful near here, but do not 


know how to tell the poisonous varieties 
Can you give 
me some information on this subject?” — 


It would be necessary for me to} 5 R., Mich. 


In the first place all mushrooms in the 
young or “button’”’ stage should be avoid- 


How should I proceed to! ed as at this time it is impossible to de- 








termine, except after long experience, the 
poisonous species from some of the edible 
species. You should also avoid all species 
which have white spores, a ring, and a vol- 
va or bulb-like base together on the sam¢ 
specimen. The most poisonous species 
are in this group which have gills. Those 
having a milky juice should also be avoid- 
ed, unless the milk is red. Avoid those 
having the cap thin in comparison with 
the gills, especially if they are bright 
colored and in which the gills are nearly 
all of equal length. All mushrooms which 
are not strictly fresh, should be avoided 
since decay sometimes greatly increases 
poisonous substances. By following these 
suggestions implicitly, one may avoid the 
most poisonous kinds, but everyone should 
exercise greatest caution. I once heard a 
trained botanist tell his class that he did 
not profess to be able to distinguish be- 
tween poisonous and non-poisonous fungi. 
ERADICATING REDTOP SORREL 
I find that Redtop Sorrel is spreadin 
quite rapidly over my farm and wouk 
hike some information on the control of 
this weed. Is there something which I 
can plant to smother it?—D. 8., Mo. 
Cultivate and enrich the ground, cor- 
recting its acid condition with heavy 
applications of lime. Sorrel robs grain 
crops of moisture so as to allow but poor 
yields. This may be controlled by apply- 
ing a spray of iron sulfate just as the weed 
comes into bloom. The rootstocks take no 
harm, but much of the leaf surface is de- 
stroyed and seed development prevented 
for that season. Give surface cultivation 
after harvest, exposing the fibrous root- 
stocks and destroying the leaf-growth, and 





also stirring dormant seeds into life. 
Reseed heavily with grasses or clover. 
ALSIKE CLOVER 


I have been thinking of planting alsike 
instead of red clover this year. I under- 
stand that it is better adapted to low land 
than red clover, but how will it do on 
high land?—R. P., Ill. 

Alsike clover is almost, if not entirely 
the equal of medium red clover ~under 
ordinary circumstances and has several 
advantages that the other clover has not. 
It does better on low land and practically 
as well on hign land. It makes an ex- 
cellent quality of hay, much relished by 
the various classes of farm animals. 
Unlike red clover, it is practically a 
perennial and a crop may be produced for 
a number of years from one seeding. It 
is better than red clover when planted in 
connection with timothy as it ripens at 
practically the same time as the latter 
crop. It is also said that it does not get 
dusty to as great an extent as the common 
clovers. A prominent seedman points 
out that this is an excellent year to try 
alsike instead of red clover since the seed 
is somewhat cheaper than red clover and 
goes farther because of being much smaller. 
Alsike is a splendid clover crop. 

CORN SHRINKAGE 

Are there any figures to indicate the 
average shrinkage of corn in the crib. 
In other words, how much less does a 
crib of corn weigh than it did when I 
finished cribbing it the day before Thanks- 
giving?—A. E. R., Ia. 

In a test running over a period of eight 
years at the Iowa college at Ames, it was 
found that corn lost an average of 12.8 
percent weight from November to April. 
Corn was unusually dry when cribbed 
last fall and the shrink this winter is 
undoubtedly much less than the average. 
Probably ten percent would cover it. 
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Join The Half Million 











Used In 3000 Cities, Its 
Admirers Are Now Legion 


Who Praise The Essex 


The Essex is now known in more than three 
thousand towns and cities. 

Deliveries of new cars approximate a hun- 
dred a day. 

Thousands, through demonstrations made 
by dealers and rides with friends, are daily 
learning the qualities that account for Essex 
popularity. 

Their knowledge, like those who have not 
yet ridden in the Essex was limited to hearsay. 
But their impressions were most favorable be- 
cause of what others had told them. 


Won’t You Too 
Join Its Army? 

You too, will volunteer your endorsement, 
we are sure, if you will but ride in the Essex. 

It has never failed. Our estimate is that 
more than half a million have ridden in it and 
are telling their friends about the Essex. 

Such praise is not misplaced. We don’t be- 
lieve it greater than the car deserves. But 
that you will be able to judge after you have 
ridden in the Essex. 


Points Others 
Speak Of 


Note how motor car talk quickly tu:ns to 
the Essex. 








When light, cheap cars are spoken of their 
qualities are usually compared to the Essex 
Then someone says, “But the Essex also has 

” and from then on Essex qualities 
are compared to large costly cars. 

It isn’t likely that anyone will say any’ light 
similarly priced car approaches the value of 
the Essex. 

In performance, for instance you won’t hear 
it classed with any but the most powerful. 

And so with its riding qualities, which are 
invariably compared to high priced large cars. 

So is the detail of finish and beauty judged 
by such standards. 

Comparison with other light weight moder- 
ate priced cars can be made only with their 
respective first and operating costs. 


Can You Resist 
The Invitation? 


We hope you won’t delay in accepting our 
invitation to ride in the Essex. 

The result, we think, will be your leaving an 
erder to be filled as soon as possible. We 
know you will help spread the news about the 
Essex, for it must inspire you with the same 
admiration others voice for it. 
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tions are favorable. If the field is small 
enough so it can be top dressed with trashy 
manure, the chances are very much better. 
An old alfalfa grower once told me he 
would rather chance alfalfa fall sown in 
ground containing a sprinkling of other 
grass than have it on perfectly bare ground 
no matter how well prepared. The bare 
field is usually swept bare of snow in win- 
ter; there is nothing to hold it but the 
meager growth of alfalfa which the first 
freeze bites to the ground. Personally, I 
would rather risk my seed in a cornfield 
where it has the shelter of stalks than have 
it in an open field unsheltered save by its 
}own growth. If rain is plentiful in August 
we consider this month a good time to sow. 


SU <( 
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If roads along these farms are mowed 
must be done with township labor, 
while this prevents the perfect working « 
the law, it would appear the better pl: 
to set aside a tax to do all this work an 
not leave it, as at present, just half ex: 
cuted and a laughing stock for the gene: 
public.—D. M. H. 
USE THE “FANNING MILL 

One cannot help being impressed wit! 
the appearance of the many wheat fields 
which are often mixed with other grain t 
a very harmful extent, and this is large! 
due to sowing seed that has not bes 
cleaned before planting. Rye is one gr: 
that is very hard to remove from wheat 
































if STOPPING FIELD WASHES Che grass will not at this time of year| Its size and shape precludes that, and 
é Phe many field chi made during| crowd the young alfalfa as it does earlier | most localities the mills dock the farm« 
J ecent rains would have « deeper | in the season. It has a chance, thus early | if his wheat shows above eight percent 
y with each subsequ n, until now it| sown, to get a foothold in the earth and|rye on test. The shipper grades even mor 
ld be: 0 possible to cross them | withstands freezing well A stand of closely. A little rye does not harm th: 
: ‘ t had we not taken a hold of | alfalfa is well worth a lot of trouble, and | flour made containing it, but the shipp 
yj them urt,’’ is the experience heard onefailureshouldnotdiscourage us—D. H.| searches out every foreign matter and in- 
. om a Page county, lowa, farmer —— cludes it in the dock the grain must stand 
G \s soon as the fields were plowed the | CLEANING THE ROADSIDE The fanning mill will largely correct this 
4 ci started to wash. For several years| The law, in most states, requires that| Clean seed can be approximated if the 
i the method of “plowing was followed | the roads must be free from weeds before | work of cleaning the seed is carefully don 
i 1e times they were filled with straw fall, that hedges must be trimmed to aland the instructions given with the ma- 
i i then plowed chine are fol- 
t; lhis proved lowed closely 
merely a It is very diffi- 
’ of time c a cult to remove 
d land as the 7 y THEN George Erte] in- kale from flax, 
| would wash | troduced his first hay but it can be 
‘ in the next press into the westin 1866 nearly all taken 
ral rt he little dreamed of the out, tho it is a 
problem becam service he was rendering very tedious job 
serious and the farmers of the corn- compared with 
ething had belt. Today some people the cleaning of 
» be done to prefer to bale in the wheat or oats, 
the high the two most 
dland from common grains 
shing away. of the cornbelt. 
We fell upon A few years ago 
e plan of ‘stak- farmers buying 
g in’ before a carload of Tex- 
wing This as red seed oats 
y consisted of found them con- 
driving a row of taining consid- 
takes (about erable Johnson 
1e size of broom rrass seed. 
handles) four caudal the 
hes spart danger of get- 
ross the ditch field at the time of harvest, ting the danger- 
ire que nt imn- thus saving additional} han- ous pest upon 
terva The se ng and storage space their farms, 
takes were while others prefer to bale some of .these 
driven firmly in- » the bern when the men refused to 
to the ground, work is lighter. No matter sow the oatsand 
leavit i¢them out “ way is done almost were almost 
irly towhere /|_ all agree worthwhile afraid to feed 
the fill was to be them A man 
On the up- with a first class 
stream side of fanning mill ex- 
these stakes was verimented a 
thrown a fork ittle and found 
full of straw or cornstalks, after) certain height but these laws, admirable } that the obnoxious grass seed could be en- 
tw furrows were plowed-in | as they are, are very loosely observed and | tirely removed if work was carefully done. 
ther side. The strip was immedi-| carried out. One farmer, where the law Often the threshing machine is to blame 
seeded to rye with the result that | provides it, will mow the road along his|for the rye that makes its appearance in 
her washing was prevented |farm, and his neighbor, hs —e less public | the wheat where it was not suspected. Ifa 
Such places are always left in sod; that | spirit or more work on hand, will neglect job of rye is threshed just before moving to 
. strip is left from ten to sixteen feet | his portion and the law is defeated in its | another place there will be some of this 
le which it is the farmers intention to purpose because the road overseer hates | rye mixed into the next grain threshed, and 
low out. This permits the farming|to make a neighbor mad by compelling|if it is wheat and the wheat is used f 
tire field in one piece. And fur-| him to do what he should have done with-| seed another year without close examina- 
erm irther erosion in these draws has | out coercion. It is plain that laws must be | tion the result will be lots of rye heads seat- 
been prev eS | in many states amended to meet these con-| tered thru it. 
| ditions. This work, in such places, will not The last winter was very mild and on 
FALL SOWN ALFALFA be done on time and thoroly until it is done | lots of farms in the southwest oats lived 
ed with alfalfa sown in fall| by an overseer or helper and paid for with | thru the winter and headed with the wheat 
have planne head, for not in all rf ix money, for the farmers have enough to | where wheat followed on the same ground 
gr ere hope of | do without becoming oe ay keepers. This is a hard proposition, for the thresh- 
I lly ww, let us In my own state the farmer is required | ers say they cannot take out much of un- 
é d before | to mow the weeds along his farm and trim| welcome grain. It is certain the fanning 
The per of winter | his hedges and trees so they will not hold] mill will do this 
30W ilfalfa is so great | the winter snow or hinder the drying of the The rainy days might be profitably em- 
ies tl | sowing is re- — ifterarain. The law is not a success; | ployed in this work, and in few ways could 
le or to be a success a law must accomplish | the farmer be better employed, financially 
Our ¢ r observation have wh it it is designed to do. This fact had| speaking. Much foul seed is sown every 
t t lf ill usually live over jt vecome so plain that the amendment of it| spring because the mill is not owned 
But ‘annot be | became imperative. It now remains to be} is not found near-by in the neighborhood 
wl must have 1 good | seen if any amendment will make the care-| It is certain that the fanning mull far more 
s given by ear wing, not later than | less farmer do this work. Then the land; than pays its cost on the average farm 
S mber 1 moisture condi-! on which there is no oceupant is a problem.’ H. A 





Will Sticah__ 


OHNSON'S Hastee Patch is a quick 
—permanent—inexpensive repair for 
tubes, casings and rubber goods of all 
kinds. No time, labor or heat required. 
A patch can be applied in three minutes at a 
cost of 2 cents—and it is sosimpleachild can 
use it. Johnson’s Hastee Patch is much more 
satisfactory than vulcanizing because there 
is no danger of burning and spoiling the tube. 


JOHNSON’S 


HASTEE PATCH 


Johnson’s Hastee Patch gives equally good re- 
sults on a pin holepunctureoron a blow-out. 
It is conveniently put upin strips so the user 
can cut just the right size patch for each 
particular break. 


Saves Money 
If you'll carry a boxof Johnson’sHastee Patch 
in your tool kit you can get away from the 
expense of a lot of spare tubes and casings 
which fast deteriorate during the hot motor- 
ing months. A boxof Johnson’sHastee Patch 
in your car answers the same purpose as two 
or three extra tubes and casings. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The Patch that 


JOHNSON’S 
Radiator Cement 


will stop leaks immediately 
without laying up the car— 
no mechanical experience 
required. It contains noth- 
ing which can clog or coat 
the cooling system and is 
absolutely harmless in every 
respect. It will ordnarily seal a 
leak in from two to ten minutes. 


A half pint is sufficient for a Ford 
or other small radiator. 


Write for booklet on “‘Keeping Cars Young’’—it’'s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. S. F.8, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


JOHNSON’S 


Black-Lac 


Here is a preparation with 
which you can make your 
gray, dusty top and sidecur- 
tains look like new. John- 
son’s Black-Lac is unequal- 
ed for blackening fenders, 
rims, hoods, lamps—and in 
fact, all worn metal parts. 
Prevents rust and keeps 
your car in a high state of 


repair. 
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JOHNSON’S 


Carbon Remover 
A dose of Johnson’s Carbon 
Remover, the engine laxa- 
tive, will cure 80% of engine 
troubles. It will increase the 
power of your car—improve 
acceleration—stop that 
knock—quiet your motor— 
save your batteries— cut 
down your repair bills—and 
reduce your gas and oil 
consumption. 
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THRESH CLEAN 
FEW years ago the larger part of 

im the wheat crop was threshed by 
; eustom rigs, but during the om 
or three years the large number of gas 


# tractors on farms has tended to greatly 
: increase the number of individual thresh- 
ay ing outfits. This changes conditions 
r considerably. The man who operated a 
custom rig for several weeks each’ year 
— would naturally become a fairly proficient 
: operator and learn how to make the 
necessary adjustments so as to do good 
vork. While custom rigs did not always 
) yw one hundred percent efficiency by 
- ny means, nevertheless the amount of 
experience these operators gained tended 
‘ make them more proficient than the 
' urmer who runs his own outfit for only a 

ty few days each year. 
“ The first sentence in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 991 by H. R. Tolley, Scientific Assist- 
; t in the Office of Farm Management, 
S. Department of Agriculture, reads as 

oe 


\ny standard threshing machine will 
work with very little waste of grain 

' time if kept in good condition, 
ijusted properly for the particular job 
ich it is engaged, furnished with the 
oper amount of power applied correctly 
| watched intelligently while working.” 
There is no reason whatever why a farm- 
ould not be able to save ninety-nine 
percent or more of the grain if he will 
pains to keep the machine properly 
d and have it run at its proper 


Tr} bulletin above mentioned also 

If a machine fails to separate all 
from the 
f ~ 
3 USUALLY 

( e or. more —_—— 
he following 


The ma- 
3 not be ing 
ts proper 
] 
Z It is being 
waded bevond 
t8 capacity. 
3—The  cylin- 
er fails to thresh 
| the kernels out 
the heads. 
i— The 


ting mechanism 


separ- 


it level 
5 Che blast is 
1djusted 


operly 
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carried out with the rapidly moving straw, 
or blown out by the air blast. 

When the speed slackens, the movement 
of grain and straw thru the machine is 
checked, the straw rack is overloaded and 
the grain pan fills up. When the speed 
again picks up the mass of straw on the 
rack will pass thru without being spread 
out sufficiently to allow the wheat to drop 
thru to the grain pan and the mass of 
grain and chaff which has 
tends partially to choke the sieves and 
interrupt the blast. 

On the other hand a speed too high 
tends to crack the grain, and blowing over 
the sieve causes the loss of a great deal of 
good grain. 

In view of the importance of 
maintaining the proper speed of a 
separator, every farmer in buying 











a tractor or other power plant which 
he will want to use for operating a sep- 
arator should assure himself that it 
will develop sufficient power to operate 
the separator at its proper speed with an 
ordinary load, and, furthermore, that it 
has sufficient reserve power to maintain 
normal speed for a short time under an 
overload. It is impossible to avoid oc- 
casional overfeeding of a separator and if 
the speed cannot be maintained under 
these conditions a loss of grain will occur. 

This overload capacity may be ob- 
tained in two ways: 

1. By using an engine with a horse 
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an engine which will not maintain an even 
speed is a very expensive outfit to use fo: 
operating a grain separator. A few dollars 
saved thru buying a cheap machine which, 


is not properly governed is v r eco- 
| in the end. The loss pow of amadhan it 
will cause will soon more than offset the 


first saving. 
It is not enough that the machine shoul! 
have a governor. It must be fitted with » 


vernor which will maintain an abso- 
utely even speed at all times. This means 
that it must act instantly in ease of th: 
slightest variation in load. It is just as 
important that the engine be kept from 
racing when there is no grain passing thru 
as that it should maintain its speed wher 









under full load, for 
the engine races while no 
grain is passing thru, the 
first few bundles fed in 
will result in cracked 
grain, and losses as already mentioned. 

Don’t be led into believing for a moment 
that the speed of a thresher can be 
governed by the rate of feeding. This is 
pure tommyrot as any experienced thresh- 
erman can tell you. Nothing but a me- 
chanical governor will do the work, and it 
requires a good one at that. 

The operator should never attempt to 
judge the speed of his machine by mere 
observation. The only safe way is to 
ascertain the revolutions of the cylinder, 
as a slight variation may reduce the 
efficiency considerably and it is impossible 
to tell definitely how fast the machine is 
running without 
actually counting 





—— \ speed indicator 
revolution coun- 
ter) is a good in- 
vestment for any 
man who owns a 








threshing outfit. 

These can be 
bought for a 
reasonable price 
and one should 
be kept around 
the machine at 
all times. 

It is possible, 
however, to ascer 
tain the number 
of revolutions the 
cylinder is mak- 
ing by counting 
the revolutions of 








It will be noted 


1m prope r 
“ne d Is place d | 


rst among causes | 





nd this is as it 
t 1} . ber ust 


re is und 


ibtedly more grain lost irom | 

l ise than from any other, altho the 
nts mentioned are all important. 
However, it is utterly impossible for a 


varator to do good work if run at an 

regular speed or continuously too fast or 
tan al yw 

Manufac always 

tate the number of revolutions per minute 

vhich the cylinder should run, in the 

tructions they furnish for operating 

the machine, and in many cases this speed 

ly marked on the machine itself 

he utmost importance that this 

ntained, as either a slightly 

ower speed will reduce the 

of the entire machine, causing a 

vTall \ low speed does not knock 

grain out of the straw while if the speed 


gh the grain js apt t 


turers ol separators 


Oo he cracked, 


wow 


Corncrib on the McCahill farm in Minnesota. 
and thoroughly ventilated. Such an investment pays for itself in a v 





power greatly in excess of the separator 
requirements. 

2. By using an engine of the correct 
size, with a heavy flywheel in which 
sufficient energy is stored to maintain its 
speed under temporary overloads. 

The latter is, of course, the most eco- 
nomical, as to purchase and operate an 
engine which is working to full capacity 
only a very small fraction of the time on 
such belt work is expensive, and an engine 
of less horse power, but with a heavier 
flywheel, will do the work just as satis- 
factorily as a high speed engine with a 
lighter flywheel. 

In addition to having ample power and 
the heavy flywheel to take care of emer- 
gencies, it is highly important that the 
engine should be accurately governed, for, 
since irregular speed causes loss of grain, 





An inexpensive building of large capacity, rat proof 


some slower mov- 
ing parts or of 
ery short time the number of 
oscillations of the 
shakers, ete., pro- 
vided the ratio of 
speed between the 
two parts is known and there is no belt 
slippage.—A. P. Y 





AUTO TRUCK PROGRESS 

By the end of the year there will be in 
the neighborhood of 300,000 auto trucks 
owned by farmers. This shows their faith 
in the pushing of a good roads program so 
that the farmers can become their own 
freight handlers. Good roads and trucks 
make the farmers quite independent of 
railroads for a large part of their market- 
ing. Yet there are some who work tooth 
and toenail to prevent road improvement 
in their locality on the plea of too high 
taxes.” The highest tax any farmer pays 
is his mud road tax—the loss he sustains 
because he can not use the roads 365 days 
a year with any load he cares to put on the 
road. 
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SAMSON 


TRACTOR 
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Model M—A 2-3 Plow Tractor 





What Fixes the Value of a Tractor? 


The Samson Tractor is priced on that 


The value ot a tractor to you depends 
mainly upon the number of horses you can 
sellafter you have bought it. The price you 
pay for your tractor should not be very much 
greater than the saving you make in horses 
and harness and feed. The saving in time 
and labor, doing your work at the right time, 
increased acreage—these help make the buy 
‘ agood one. But horse displacemert is the great 
determining factor in tractor value. This 
should be the determining factor in its price. 


Any farmer can thus figure out whether 
or not he should have a tractor. 


basis. It is sold on that basis. 

If the Samson Tractor (Model M) will 
not displace three horses on your farm, we 
do not want you to buy. 

This policy is new in the tractor industry, 
but it is the most fundamental of economic 
principles. 

You can buy a Samson Tractor with its 
value equal to its price because it is pro- 
duced in volume, sold efficiently, and ser- 
vice is available to its owners on a basis 
just and fair to all. 


The price is $650, f. o. b. Janesville, Wisconsin 
This includes Belt Pulley and Governor—Platform and Fenders, $50.00, Additional 


Should you have a Samson? We can help you answer 
that question. We want tohelp you. The Samson Model 
M is a two-three plow tractor. The kind and amount 
of farming you do determines whether it is the tractor 
for you. If it isn’t, we don’t want you to buy one. 


To help us help you we will need some information. 


Please fill in the coupon fully and carefully and mail it 
today. We want to send you also a copy of our little 
book, ‘‘The Samson Tractor Story.’’ 


This book will give you the information you have 
been wanting about this tractor — the most talked-of 
product of the whole farm-power world. 


SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 


Makers also of Samson Tractor Model D and of Samson Trucks 
115 Industrial Avenue, Janesville, Wisconsin 


The Samson Tractor is made by 
adivision of General Motors Cor- 
poration, manufacturers of Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, 
and Oakland Automobiles — all 
national successes. Manufacturers, 
also, of the famous Janesville line of 
Plows and Tillage Tools. 
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SAMSON TRACTOR COMPANY 
115 Industrial Avenue, Janesville, Wis. 


Please send me :The Samson Tractor Story and tell me whether I can ase 
a Samson Model M profitably 
Acres in corn 
Acres in cotton 
Acres in small grains 
. Acres in hay 


I farm 
Number of acres Improved_ 
Level or rolling surface 

Kind of soil 


- acres 





1 am using____ __._ horses 


ow 


do nctows a tractor. Name 

















i am__ miles from town. 

I —— ose a farm truck Kind of roads. —_..._ Condition, 
Name 

Post Office __ “s aaa 
Denes County State 
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me 3 EARLY PLOWING FOR WHEAT 
i Wheat growing demands early plowing, 
if whether wheat is put back again on land 
that has grown a crop or on oat stubble or 
: uny land exeept corn stubble. The 
Hessian fly menace must be always con- 
sidered lhis calls for plowing to destroy 
ill volunteer wheat, and if some shattered 
vheat manages to grow discing must be 
ae resorted t» to eradicate it, as this volunteer 
: gt wth is a hiding and breeding place of 
2 the fly 
7 Absolutely clean fields from this volun- 
f teer growth is the only way to safety, and 
| the farmer who neglects this precaution is 


rt an enemy to himself and to the neighbor 
hood. I believe the time will come when 
such safeguards will be compulsory and the 
slovenly farmer will be compelled by law 
them 
ar d other 


to observe 
Insect 
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dry and the land was loose. This is an 
unusual condition, and one that may not 


be found again for several years. Such 
successes encourage others to ‘‘take 


chances”’ in a similar venture. The price 
was a great incentive in the large acreage, 
and only a wonderful winter saved many 
farmers from severe losses. It is likely 
that another large acreage of wheat may 
be expected. The world demand for 
breadstuff is not going to be appeased in 
a year. The American farmer with his 
“large’’ methods can grow wheat more 
cheaply than the European, and unless 
the probable demand falls off or appears 
likely to, we will sow a big area of 3 sat. 
Let us not forget that. under normal condi- 
tions the wheat sown on well fitted, early 
plowed land greatly outyields that on late 
plowing.—D. H., Kans. 





THE HAY LOADER 
Several years ago we bought a hay 
loader, and have never regretted the pur- 
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when not in use .» order to get maximum 
service from it. From the first trip to t! 
field the loader made good. The firs: 
years of its use were in prairie hay and 
occasionally a little red clover. We found 
we could handle loose prairie hay better 

a wind with the loader than we could | 
hand pitching. The prevailing winds 
generally from the south at this seas: 
and we made windrows running north and 
south and managed to load in very win 
weather. This loader was an old style ani 
allowed but little basket on the rac! 
Recent improvements on the loader all: 
the basket to be made larger thus helping 
the loading. Other improvements on t! 
make we bought and other lines ha 
made the modern hay loader a great: 
necessity on the farm than ever. 

When we bought our loader the labu: 
question had not become acute. In almost 
any neighborhood a hand or more could 
be found and at very moderate wages 
comparatively speaking. But it not 

always conven- 
ient to have tl 


1s 
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Wasting $1,000,000 4 


onneeentnanenestanccacenonecaonre 
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pests harmful to 
{ other grain will 
appear ind some 
precautions will 
\ have to be worked 
: out to checkmate 
1 them. We cannot 
seem to combat 


the chinch bug 
sfully yet, 

but the Hessian 
a fly can be largely 
r controlled by ear- 
f ly plowing and 

destr ictiol f vol- 
er wheat till 
fly-free late 
sowing wh 
arrives 


succet 


unt 
the 


tor 





One year witl 





Annually 


help around. 

entails extra wor! 
in the house and 
partlydestroyst!. 
privacy of a hom. 
This is one of t} 
great benefits oi 
modern machin- 
ery; it often en- 
ables the farmer 
to get his work 
done without 
much outsiile 
help. A woman 
appreciates this 
part morethan the 
man of the house, 
as he sees mostly 
theadded expense 


an extra hand or 








another, the early 
plowing produces 
several bushels 
more per acre of 


MILLION dollars a year is eaten up in damage to farm machin- 
ery left out in the weather through the winter by farmers of 


two brings, while 
the housewife on 
her part, sees the 
cooking and other 
work, generally 


wheat than late 

plowing. Some- Wisconsin, according to a bulletin of the College of Agriculture of the done in very hot 
times wheat on University weather. 

early plowing, well te 2 ; The hay loader, 
worked down,goes At least ten percent of the state's $100,000,000 worth of machinery __ being aslow rin- 


thru a severe win- 
er in good shape 
‘ while the late 
plowed and poor- 
ly fitted field kills 
out badly or com- 
pletely. The good 
year or mild win- 
ter is not a testof 
the worth of ear- 
ly plowing. Then 
all wheat does 
very well and the 
comparative yield 
shows perhaps 
very little to f 
vor early plowing 
Let the hard win- 


ter come and we " mi To i tl a 

often see whol 

fields ruined be- 

cause of late plowing which did not permit | chase. We had, like many another farmer, 

the wheat to get well rooted before | pitched hay since boyhood and had tired of 
inter. If the land is not well settled the| the job. At that time there was no loader 

roots get less plant food to build against | in the neighborhood and we knew nothing 

winter's ravages. “Heaving,”’ a prolific|of the working of the machine except 
suse of loss s encouraged by poorly from the advertisements we saw in a farm 


fitted ground caused by late plowing 
in spite of all our precautions 
but thev are most often 


Sometimes 


hese losses occu! 

xperienced in their fulness when loose 
ind is sowed to wheat As we cannot 
ften have the ideal winter such as the 
yne was, the wise thing to do 1s to pre- 

for the other kind 
Che past fall the writer saw wheat sown 
up to freezing time and it came thru the 
winter without appreciable loss. This was 


ywn largely on land that had grown corn 
his soil was only given a double dise- 


ng before sowing. The fall had been very 





is exposed to snow and rain, the bulletin says, whereas a $400 imple- 
ment shed would pay interest at the rate of twenty-nine percent on 
$1,000 worth of machinery investment. 
‘On a trip of fifty miles,"’ says Dean H. L. Russell, of the Agricul- 
tural College, “‘I saw from the car window the following machinery in 
the field, where it had been dropped at the end of the day's work and 
left to rust: Two corn binders, one grain binder, one tractor, three 
mowers, two disc harrows, one hay loader, one wagon, two gang plows, 
two hay rakes, one side delivery rake and one manure spreader. 
‘It would cost $3,200 to buy this machinery today. The way in which 
it was neglected would reduce its life two-thirds.’’"—F. L. H. 


ning machine, is 
very durable if 
kept under cover 
when not in act- 
ual use. Wewould 
like to have one 
of the more con- 
venient modern 
loaders, but ours 
seems good for 
many years yet 
and we cannot al- 
ford to throw it 
away. The loader 
comes very near 
being a one-man 
machine in a 
yinch. The writer 
as loaded man) 





we decided to invest. 


paper However, 

It.was one of the best investments we 
ever made. Ours is still in use, tho it has 
gone thru sixteen seasons of active use 


and handled the hay on two farms. 

With us at the time of purchase it was a 
question whether we should hire extra help 
thru the hay season or buy the loader. We 
did not have any extravagant hope in re- 
gard to the loader’s durability. We 
rather expected it would go to wreck in at 
least ten years or less. This particular 


loader was largely of wood and we saw it 





would be necessary to keep it shedded 


a load alone. He 

had a very stead) 
team and put them straddle of a wind 
row and s them, driving them 
only to make the turn at the end of 
the windrow. We never spent mone) 
for machinery to better advantage. To- 
day we handle a lot of alfalfa and hay 
our loader always at hand. The farme! 
would be greatly handicapped today wit!h- 
out the improved machinery we hav 
Of these machines the hay loader is not 
the least important.—D. M. H. 





The apple is the “King of Fruits,” es- 
pecially in northern climates. People are 
eating more and more every year and wit! 
—— countries calling for them it is sur 
ly a hint for us to produce more and more 
of them. But with too many of us apples 
are so common that we fail to fully ap- 
preciate them. 
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IN 
Every Town 
Jor Every Car 





You can easily obtain VULCAN Springs 


to fit your car. Rough roads, heavy loads, and high speed require the best 


springs you can obtain. 

When your spring breaks, one of the 7000 VULCAN dealers will be found in your 
neighborhood. In an hour, instead of days, he will put on a VULCAN Spring that matches 
in design, in size, in weight—in every particular—the spring that broke. 


VULCAN Springs are made by our own patented methods from high-grade steel, oil- 
tempered to withstand the severest test. VULCAN Springs under your car are there to stay 


and serve. 
Look for the VULCAN Service Sign. It identifies the dealer who is always 
ready to give you VULCAN Service. Look for the VULCAN Name-plate on | NEINS VULCAN SERING CO. 


the spring. It is your guarantee of quality. Secthitenne it ni niiaiiniatinn ties 
who is the nearest VULCAN Dealer. 


Jenkins VULCAN Spring Company an 
Factory, RICHMOND, IND. ee ae eran 
Branches 


Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo, Reading, Pa. Sumter, S. C. 
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SHOCK THRESHING VS. STACKING 
N one county seat town in the wheat 
belt twenty new threshing outfits had 
been sold by the first of May, and other 
ules were in prospect. This shows the 
plans going forward to handle the wheat 
crop quickly. A number of these outfits 
are of small size, adapted to the large farm 
or a ring of small ones. The purpose is, as 
one finds by talking with the buyers, to 
get the wheat to market ahead of the 
great rush that seems sure to take place as 
soon as grain can be threshed \s there 
is a comparatively small storage capacity 
measured by the total yield, the resources 
of terminal elevators and farm bins will 
be taxed as never before, to say nothing of 
railroad congestion, 
which will accom- 
pany a glut of hur- 
riedly marketed 
grain 
The plan to get 
the wheat off the 
farmers’ hands as 





soon OS possible 
may lead to con- 
iderable loss if the 
month following 


harvest proves to 
be a wet one. Shock 
threshing has the 
disadvantage that 
it often proceeds 
slowly, and the nat- 
ural impatience of 
the farmers waiting 
their turn, leads to 
threshing when the 
grain is unfit to 
thresh We have 
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Last year, a favorable one for threshing, 
the mills and elevators handled lots of 
grain that was threshed too soon or too 
wet. The same haste that was apparent 
then will be duplicated again on a much 
larger scale, with the added glut which 
more threshing rigs will precipitate. In 
many cases there is little or no storage 
room on the farms. The farmer expects to 
haul grain direct from the sth oe to 
town. Here is where there is possibility 
of much confusion. If heme elevators 
are full, as they will quickly be, and rail- 
roads cannot supply cars owing to ter- 
minal embargoes, what advantage will the 
farmer gain from more threshing facilities. 
We may confidently expect that some of 
these machines will be idle days at a time, 
for the farmer cannot risk putting wheat 
on the ground. We do not think we have 
overdrawn the picture, and we know that 
such an event is almost certain to occur 
this season. 

What is needed at this time is a return 
to the old practice of stacking, now more 
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Under normal conditions this article would 
not be called for, tho every year in some 
states there is great loss from wet weather 
catching grain in shock. The impending 
harvest is going to rush the farmer as 
never before. A very valuable crop of 
wheat is at hand and the hope is_ that 
it will not be! lost to the world by 
moisture in delayed shock threshing.— 
D. H., Kans. 


ELEVATORS pe BUILD- 
IN 

The mistake of not installing small hand 

elevators in farm buildi is one 

that is almost universally made. The 

cost of these elevators is small and yet they 

are of untold convenience as well as great 
labor savers. 

Especially is thistrue of granaries. Grain 
is almost always stored in the upper story 
of such a building, and the labor of carry- 
ing it up and then bringing it down again 
amounts to a great deal {of work in a year 
if an elevator is not installed. A small 

elevator will carry 
almost a whole load 











of grain at one time, 
and with a great 
deal more ease than 
two bushels can be 
carried onthe back. 

The elevator is 
not only useful in 
raisingand lowering 
grains, but in rais- 
ing» and lowering 
any other article 
which has to be 
stored in a building 
of this kind. Many 
farm granaries have 
a basement in which 
apples and root 
crops are stored. In 
such a building as 
this anelevator may 
be made to do 
double duty, not 








all helped to put 
grain thru the ma- 
chine when better 
judgment was de- 
cidedly against it. 


average production was 22 
ning two years previous to test wi 
same three years as above. 


rhe oldest experiment plot in the United States located at Urbana, Illinois. Carn was 
grown continually for os he ears, On the left no rotation was used and the three year - - - 
— On the right no rotation but fertilized begin- or placing in bins, 

lime-manure-rock phosphate. 32 bushel average for 


only in carrying 
ns to the attic 





but forlowering and 
raising barrels, box- 





The man who has 
planned to thresh 
from the shock seldom stacks. He has 
helped the neighbors thresh from the field 
and waits the slow movement of the outfit 
in his direction, hoping that weather will 
favor him. With impatient farmers 
waiting and the machine men anxious to 
please, grain is sent to the bins so wet it 
must be constantly handled over to keep 
it from heating. As there is shrink in any 
grain from the time it is threshed, if 
threshed from the field, till winter, there is 
no incentive to hold the crop unless there 
is a price advance in prospect. In the 
yresent harvest this prospect is absent un- 
ess the government will establish a pro- 
gressive price that shall cover all shrink, 


‘pay for storage and insurance. If this is 


not done we may expect such a congestion 
of markets as was never before known, and 
let a wet season for threshing ensue and 
loss in the shock will mount high. 













than half forgotten. This is one method 
of storage that every farmer can avail him- 
=~ of a cost. It is well- 
cnown that stacki ives a brighter grain 
and wheat that has chen the “sweat” ig 
safe to store in any quantity. In many 
neighborhoods one does not see a single 
stack of grain; all is threshed from the 
shock. As stacking seems to be a lost art 
on many farms, we cannot expect to see 
the trim stacks of our boyh days, but 
most any farmer can put up a stack that 
will keep. Of course the header handles 
the bulk of the crop where wheat is the 
mainstay, but the cornbelt is inthewheat 
business as never before and the grain 
must be put into the bundle, as the header 
is not af »ted to our acreage. 

In half the usual time the average farmer 
takes to go the rounds of the neighborhood 
in a shock threshing crew, his grain could 
be placed in the stack where it wilkbe safe 
from loss, and where it can wait the com- 
ing of the machine till late fall if desired. 




















es and bags in and 
out of the cellar. 

In the barn where a hay fork is placed 
and the hay is not baled for storage, the 
elevator is not an absolute necessity, altho 
it is of great convenience even then. 
Where hay is baled, however, the elevator 
is the quickest and most economical 
method of raising the baled hay to the 
storage place above. 

When any new building is to be erected 
therefore, the question of installing an 
elevator should be carefully considered, 
as it will probably save a great deal of in- 
convenience and loss of time—P. T. H. 


SUDAN GRASS 

As a catch crop thruout most of the 
cornbelt, Sudan grass is, for general puf- 
oses, much to be preferred over millet. 
Possibly most of our readers are more or 
less acquainted with this new hay crop. 
It is very much like Johnson grass but is 
taller, has a broader leaf and lacks entirely 
the underground root stalks which make 
Johnson grass a pest. Under favorable 
conditions two or three cuttings can be 
obtained from it thruout the season and 
the yield will vary from one to six or eight 
tons of cured hay per acre. Like millet 
and many of the other non-leguminous 
crops especially those of rank growth, it is 
relatively hard on the soil. In feeding 
value it ranks well with the best of 
timothy and can be given to any variety 
of farm livestock with good results. 
Wherever grown it has proved immedi- 
ately popular and difficulty is some- 
times experienced in getting a supply of 
seed. Farmers will do well to nee 
thisexcellentcrop. Write for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 605 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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MIDWEST 


dable Power 


Midwest Engine Company 
Products 


Midwest— Diesel Engines 
Midwest—Hovid Oil Engines 
Midwest—Parsons Tarbines 

(Reaction Type) 
Midwest— Wait Tarbines 
Umpulse Type) 
Midwest—Tractor Engines 
Midwest— Centrifugal, 
Reciprocating and Deep- Well 
Pamps and Aaxiliaries 
Werksepoor Diesel 
American Licensece 


Copyright 1919, The Homer McKee Co., luc, 


HE Midwest Engine Company, for nearly half a 

century, has concentrated on the production of de- 

pendable power. With the result that, today, no 
similar institution in the world is producing finer, more 
scientifically designed, or longer-lived equipment. Wher- 
ever you find a Midwest turbine, Diesel, or other type 
of internal combustion engine, you will find it giving com- 
plete satisfaction. The same is true of every Midwest 
pump, whether reciprocating, centrifugal or deep-well 
type. The Midwest seal of quality is never permitted on 
a questionable unit. Our line is so comprehensive that 
your special needs deserve the special attention of our 
engineering service department. Send us your specifi- 
cations or, better still, let a Midwest representative go 
over your requirements with you on the grounds. Re- 
member, when it comes to power—the best is the most 
economical. 

Watch for Notice of the Expansion of the Midwest Line. 


Midwest Engine Company, Indianapolis, U.S.A, 
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Thresh Your OwnGrain §| 
D2eNG your own threshing 
means cleaner grain and more 
of it saved when you use a NEW 
RACINE—the small machine with 
the big capacity. Backed by years 
of experience in building machines 
purposely for individual and neigh- 
borhood work. Handles any grain 
or seed. Two sizes: 20x32; 24x40, 
Illustrated booklet mailed on request. 
SELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
NEW RACINE Threshers Distriboted by 
International Harvester Company 
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Sa le ees 


He PERFECT 


CORN HARVESTER | August 25350 









Works inany kindof 
soul. ¢ itestalka,d es 

notpulllikeothereutters Absolutely no danger. 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with 1 man and 1 horse, Hereis whatone farmer says: 







Gentiomen:—Harvester te very satisfactory. 
Considering the way other machinery ts selling, 
§ consider it the cheapest tool we have on our 
farm. Just the thing for cutting sile corn. 
Yours truly, HARRISON SANDERS, Grayville, Itt. 












SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for bookletandcircularstel'ingallabout thislabor- 
sa Vingmachine ; also testimonials of many users. 


LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Lincoln, Il. 


1ILO FILLING 
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Buy direct — Cash or Terms. Save b 

money on this all-steel outfit, Get Quick Shipment. 
WITTE Engines take less fuel—easy to use — big 
surplus power. Best for ensilage cutters, blowers, 
threshers. 10 years ahead of old-style makes. Every 





part of engine guaranteed as} as you own it—no 
strings’’—no time limit. Writefor New Book Today. | | 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS | 


1616 Oaktend Ave., Kanses City, Mo. 
1616 Empire Bidg., Pitteburgh, Pe. |) 


The Threshing Problem 


rhreshes cowpeas and soy beang 
0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 
oats, rye and barley. A perfect 

bination machine. Nothing li«e it. 

The machine I have been looking for for 20 
years." W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
mand. H. A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
tior Booklet 35 free 

KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 

MORRISTOWN. TENN 
—_—— 
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COMING EVENTS IN AGRICULTURE 
_Interstate Livestock Fair Association— 
Sioux City, Ila., September 15-20. 


International Wheat Show—Wichita 
Fair & Exposition, Wichita, Kans., Sep- 
tember 29-October 11. 

lowa State Fair & Exposition—Des 
Moines, lowa, August 20-29. 

Kansas State Fair—Hutchinson, Kans., 
September 13-20. 

Michigan State Fair—Detroit, Mich., 
August 29-September 7. 

Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, Minn., 
August 30-September 6. 

Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Missouri, 
August 9-16. 

Oklahoma Free State Fair—Muskogee, 
Okla., September 29-October 4. 

Oklahoma State Fair & Exposition— 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Septumber 20-27. 

South Dakota State Fair—Huron, 8. D., 
September 8-13. 

American Royal Livestock Show— 
Kansas City, Mo., November 17-22. 

Illinois State Fair—Springfield, IIl., 
\ugust 15-23. 

Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, Ind., 
September 1-6. 

International Livestock Exposition— 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill., Novem- 
ber 29-December 6. 

Kansas Free Fair—Topeka, Kan., Sep- 
tember 8-13. 

Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Neb., 
August 31-September 5. 

Ohio State Fair—Columbus, Ohio, 

Wisconsin State Fair & Exposition— 
Milwaukee, Wis., September 8-13. 

Northwest Tractor Demonstration— 
Aberdeen, 8. D., August 19-21. 

National Dairy Show—Chicago, IIL, 
October 6-12. 

Dairy Cattle Congress—Waterloo, Ia., 
September 22-28. 

National Tractor Demonstration— 
Wichita, Kan., July 14-19. 

National Swine Show and Exposition— 
Des Moines, lowa, September 29-Oct. 4. 

Midwest. Horticultural E ition— 
Des Moines, Iowa, November 10-15. 


TRACTOR DEMONSTRATIONS 

As we go to press the big tractor demon- 
stration at Wichita, Kansas, is just begin- 
ning Manufacturers of tractors and 
tractor-drawn implements, and of ac- 
cessories are ready to show in a practical 
way just what they have accomplished. 
Such demonstrations are the source of 
first-hand, accurate information on power 
farming. ‘Their whole purpose is to af- 
ford those interested in this rapidly de- 
veloping phase of farming, an opportunity 
to acquaint themselves with the progress 
that is being made and the extent to 
which motor power can be used with 
wrofit in farm operations. Farmers of the 
Northwest will have an opportunity to 
attend a demonstration at Aberdeen, 
S. D., August 19-20-21. 

Successful Farming will have represent- 
atives at the Tractor Demonstrations this 
year, who will be on the lookout for any- 
thing and everything which may be of 
interest and value to Termes. Those who 
were not so fortunate as to see the ma- 
chines in action can profit by what others 
found out by watching them perform. 
INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY 

SHOW 

Growers of high quality grain and hay 
will have an opportunity to show their 
products and compete with one another 
at the show which is to be held in con- 
nection with the International Livestock 
Exposition at Chicago on November 29th 
to December 6th. - The directors of the 


International have provided prizes to the 





amount of $10,000 in addition to special 
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prizes which will be offered and, with this 
incentive as a beginning, there is reason 
to hope that the International Grain and 
Hay Show will develop an interest in these 
crops commensurate with the impetus 
which has been given the livestock in- 
dustry by the foternational Livestock 
E ition. 

he announcement of the International 
Grain and Hay Show reached us too late 
to be given a full description in this issue, 
so we will have to tell our readers about 
the corn premiums later. 

In the case of oats, wheat, barley, rye 
and hay, there are from thirteen to twenty- 
five premiums for each class and conse- 
quently there are many chances for win- 
ning apremium even tho a man may not 
stand the top. The sum of $2,000 is 
to be distributed as premiums on oats, 
the same amount is to be awarded on 
wheat, barley receives $700 and rye 
$300. The size of sample in each case is 
to be not less tham one-half bushel. 

The sum of $1,000 is to be awarded as 
premiums on hay there are separate 
classes foralfalfa, red clover and timothy 
hay. The size of sample for hay is not 
less than fifty pounds. The exhibits of 
corn and oats will be classified by sections 
in order that growers will not be com- 
pelled to compete against those who grow 
similar crops under different, and perhaps 
more favorable conditions. Those who 
have in or hay of good quality would 
do well to samples and it would 
also be well to write to the International 
Livestock Exposition at Chi and ask 
for complete information relative to the 
grain and hay show. 

BOLSHEVISM AND DEMOCRACY 

Continued from page 14 

is nothing more or less than a revolutions 
ary state of mind enacted into tyranny, 
be extirpated? The limits of this paper 
will permit of but a brief consideration of 
some of the most important expedients 
which must be employed if democracy is 
to be safeguarded, 

First. The most immediate pressing 
need is a vigorous assertion of executive 
authority: federal, state, and municipal, 
in the suppression of Bolshevistic propa- 
ganda and conspiracies. This should in- 
clude, in the first place, the employment of 
an adequate detective force to ferrit out 
Bolshevik agitators, who should be sub- 
jected to speedy investigation and im- 
mediate trial and upon conviction be sen- 
tenced to imprisonment: or in the case of 
alien enemies the penalty should be de- 
»ortation. While something has already 
yeen done to bring these conspirators to 
trial, there has not as yet been a general 
awakening on the part of responsible 
authorities. When alien enemies, such as 
the leaders of the Bolshevistic movement 
New York City and Philadelphia and 
other industrial centers of the country are 
permitted openly to carry on Bolshevistic 
pro da, organize Bolshevik societies, 
— publish Soviet newspapers, it is time 
to inquire whether freedom of speech and 
of the press should not be curtailed in 
order that Liberty and Democracy may 
be rendered more safe and secure. Inves- 
tigation should be followed by action. 
Bolshevik propaganda and Ishevik 
societies must nipped in the bud; for 
Bolshevism is a contagion more to be 
dreaded than the Spanish influenza epi- 
demic. It must either die or spread. It 
certainly cannot remain stationary. 

State and municipal authorities may 
well emulate Mayor Ole Hanson of Seattle. 
When the workers of that city under the 
influence of a Bolshevistic leadership 
threatened a tie-up of the street railway 
system and the closing of the industries 
which were not to be opened again until 
they could be opened under the control of 
working men’s committees, Mayor 
Hanson called out one thousand 
heavily armed police and commanded 
them to shoot on the spot any ene who 
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FORD OWNERS! 


TRY FOR-DO 


; We want every Ford owner to try 
this wonderful new invention 10 days free, at 


our risk. Just fill out the coupon below, mail it 

today and we will send you ‘‘For-do” complete, postpaid, 

ready to use without a cent of pay inadvance.When you re- 

ceive it, put it on your car and watch results. See how much 

easier it makes your engine start, how much smoother your 

car will run; how much better it will pull, and how much more 
mileage you will get from the same gasoline. 

More than 50,000 “‘For-dos” have been put on Ford cars the last 3 months. 

Get one to try 10 days free on your Ford. Send the coupon today. 


“FOR=-DO" 


—Works wonders on Ford cars- 

—Gives your Ford more power, more pep, more speed— 
—Gives you 4 to 6 miles more per gallon 

—Enables you to locate engine trouble instantly— 
—Doubles the life and service of your plugs— 

—Saves you many times its cost on repair bills alone. 
After 10 days’ trial you wouldn’t be without “For-do’”’ on your 
car at any price. But we don’t ask you to take our word for 


this. We prove before you pay, that ‘‘For-do’”’ will do just what 
we claim or you don’t keep it. We take all the risk. 


Saves Half on Spark Plugs 
Makes Old Plugs Work Like New 


To prove it, make this test: Pick out any 4 old cracked or worn out plugs you have 
thrown away and try them again with “For-do’’; see how it will make them spark 
like new. Oil, carbon or grease have no effect on plugs when “For-do” is used. 
“For-do” is easily attached to any Ford in 3 minutes. No changes necessary in car or engine, no 
holes to bore—no bother at all. A child can put it on. Can’t possibly harm engine, coil or plugs. 


Send No Money—Just This Coupon 


Just write your name and address on the coupon—tear 
off and mail today. We will send you ‘‘For-do” com- ayy ere ee 


plete, post-paid, ready to attach. Use it 10 days free. ! r candi: ack. Ses ink be acesitinnals 
At the end of this trial, if you find it does everything | with your ier" If decide to keep lit, 1) will send you $3 
i 





10 Days Free Trial Coupon 





we claim, and you want to keep it, send only $3.00. If —_pPe ifs not plneed. I will return. it to you 
you are not pleased, just say so—mail it back, and no charge will be 
made. We take all the risk. Send the coupon today. 


G. E. COLBY CO., Inc. saywooo, ii: 
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This Famous Inland 


PATENTED 


Tire Pump 


Over 100,000 In Use in the U. S&S. 


Easiest Pump to Use 


Clamps quickly on the running board. Inflates the 
average tire in two minutes with use of one arm. 
Takes the perspiration out of the job. Weighs only 
8 pounds. Poids up enagly- oeene A shows handle 
partly open. You need it for your 


Has 18 Times the. Power 
the foot pump. Think of it! A large cylinder; 
short stroke gives it an enormous leverage. 


Can Never Wear Out 
Will last for years. Every* feature mechanically 
be rfect. No parts to lose. Cylinder is finest drawn 
stecl, highly polished. No seam on inside of cylinder 
to wear plunger. Bearings, handle, clamp 
all of high grade metal. Just what you want. 
Order direct from this adv. or write 
Order NO us for name of nearest dealer, who 
ill supply your wants; also for complete description 
and literature. Price, Pe —— accurate pressure 
gauge on the hose, $7. .00 without tho 
gauge. Satisfaction + Hb or money refunded. 


| inland Pump Mfg. Company 





Dept. 0 Reaper Block Chicago 
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Thousands are | 
making Big Money with | 
M-G Cider Presses. Quick, 
clean profite with little 
labor and expense. Demand 
for cider ie far greater than 
ever. Now is the time to in- 
stall the reliable 


ge. Gilead Hydraulic | 
~ Cider Press 


standard for 42 venue Leap 
t juiee yield. 
to operate Fully en 
anteed. Sizes from 10 to 
440 bbls. daily Complete outfita 
ready to ship. Bi 
Catalog gives fu 
lowest factory prices. 
today. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFC.CO. 
1.17 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio 


Also Juice Dvaporatore, Fypeuvteave, 
Vinegar Gene ratore 


draw the 


Business 
~ ,. 















0) details with 
Write 


| KEROSENE | 
| Annee 





= _ 


Cash or Payments, as 
you wish. guarantee | 
every part of engine as 
ef as you use it—no 
trings’*—no time 







Save $15 
to $200— 


Write your own 





























order. Get immediate * 
shipment direct from limiee Don’t buy 
_—— lee eapest of q fore you get 

1 “ of WII -_ my offer. 

have be a« Kerosene Ed. H. Witte. 
for years getting 5 wer at half 

My New I “Hew Te 

jedee A Heresene Engine” tells | 
n at #0 — FREE by return mail 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1616 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
1616 Empire Bidg., Pe. 











Little Giant] 
Tractor 


speeds a .3 aad 6 miles per hour 
m b Spring mounted front and | 
I sus Spring draw bar. Er 
i " her All gears enclosed 
Roller and 12 ball bearings 
29 aau-f rings Design, matetial and work- 
are . ‘ fax ably with highest peed 
bile or mot t 7 Neo other tractor in same cia a 
traw ber « 2H. belt. Prompt r. . papat 





Moter and ev ere 
a Giant Go: COMPANY 
Estastisuep 1876 


actory t pe onsit e 


excepting a fe 
i8S7 Rock st. . “Mankato, Min 











| importance 


| not antagonistic 


| tions by the use of force. 


|of the distribution of the 
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SUCCESS 


| should interfere with the city’s activities. 


The threatened strike did not take place. 
If it had, there were a half dozen or more 
cities on the Pacific Coast that would have 
been similarly affected. Bolshevik leaders 
must be treated as criminals, murderers 
and traitors to our country. Our safety 
and honor require eternal vigilance and 
the rooting out of Bolshevism by drastic 
methods wherever it is found. 

Second. The Americanization of our 
immigrant population is another matter 
which should be given serious attention 
by those who would make our country safe 
for Democracy. There are today too 
many un-Americanized foreigners in our 
country. For nearly three hundred years 
our land has been the melting pot of 
European nationalities. As long as we had 
a frontier, the melting pot did the work; 
but with the disappearance of the frontier 
and the concentration of large colonies of 
various European stocks in the cities, the 
melting pot hes been running over into 
the fire. ‘The process of Americanization 
has been rendered more difficult. The war 
has taught us the importance of bringing 
these neglected elements into the currents 
of American life. Much can be done in 
this direction by stricter naturalization 
laws, the giving of instruction in the 
English language and the publication and 
circulation of English newspapers among 
the immigrants. The English language 
opens up the door to an understanding and 
appreciation of American ideals of liberty 
and justice. It is essential to the building 
up of a better American citizenship. The 
of this fact cannot be over 
emphasized in considering the problem of 


ithe Americanization of the foreign ele- 


ments in our population. 

Third. It has been pointed out that the 
underlying cause of Bolshevism is suffer- 
ing, and that the exploitation of the work- 
ing classes by the masters of industry, 
|starvation and land hunger, and false 
theories of productive values and class 
domination are in large measure re- 
sponsible for this condition. If this is 
true, it is obvious that capital and labor 
must get together, recognizing the fact 
that their interests are in reality identical, 
Intelligent workingmen 
must have a larger share in the érganiza- 
tion and operation of our industrial life. 

Mental Attitude the Big Problem 

The great problem is to cure a revolu- 
utionary state of mind 
anarchy, but we cannot conquer convic- 

We can deport 
alien enemies but we cannot deport a Filse 
idea. Our problem is to show the men and 
women who are obsessed with a false eco- 
nomic and political philosophy that they 
are wrong and that their proposals are in 
reality inhuman and unjust. 

There is wealth enough produced to 
satisfy the just claims of all workingmen; 
but we hive not solved the problem 
wealth created | 
by labor and brains. While it is indeed 
true that the general level of existence has 
been raised, it is nevertheless also true that 
there is an unjust disparity in the distribu- 
tion of rew: a * The mass of laborers live 
|in more or less constant fear of poverty, 
sickness, non-employment, and | 
panics. Some methods of securing a good | 
living, not merely a minimum wage, must 
be secured for all men and women willing 

In working out this problem it 
remembered that manhood and 


to work. 


Every must be 

— womanhood are more important than 
Treeter || efficiency. ; 
Not An Lenine has already proved the im- 
Cynce potence of an uneducated proletariat to 
— | conduct successfully either the industrial 


| or yolitical life of the nation. The slavery 
of Bolshevism has shown itself to be more 
inhuman and unjust than the slavery of 
capitalism. The Marxian theory has been 
proven to be a false philosophy: untrue and 
ruthless in its injustice. But only a full 
understanding n) its basal errors and a 
steady, patient counter propaganda based 


We can suppress | 
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on a scientific and humane analysis of 
the situation can meet and correct the eco- 
nomic and social nightmare that is stalk- 
ing in our midst. 

Fourth. Bolshevism, in short, must be 
studied if its spread is to be thwarted. 
This means the growth of an enlightened 
public opinion concerning the genesis and 
pre of the movement. This must be 
prought about by the press, the platform, 
the school, and the church. It is encour- 
aging to note that the leading newspapers 

= country are inaugurating a nation- 

wide campaign against this menace. 
There is as yet, however, too much con- 
fusion in the public mind concerning this 
movement. Pro-Bolshevik newspapers 
have been at considerable pains to present 
it in afavorable light, while anti- Bolshevik 
newspapers, altho presenting the menace 
in its true light, have not ventured to en- 
gage in constructive criticism. It is time 
that serious attention be given to the work- 
ing out of a program for its suppression 
and ultimate extirpation. By way of ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished in 
this direction, the Public Ledger (Phila- 
delphia) may be mentioned as one of the 
foremost newspapers in the country en- 
gieed in this campaign of education. 
fention, too,should be made of our stand- 
ard magazines and periodicals which 
have begun to devote considerable space 
to this subject. At the same time, how- 
ever, it is important that the freedom of 
the press should not be abused to the ex- 
tent of permitting the publication of Bol- 
shevik newspapers. These should be sup- 
pressed if oo sag is to be preserved. 

Again, we are just now inaugurating 
a nation wide campaign in support of a 
League of Nations. Speakers are being 
drafted to appear in thousands of cities 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 
It is a rare opportunity that they have of 
laying Bolshevism wide open. It is to be 
hoped that the advantage will not be lost. 

Moreover, the public schools and col- 
leges thruout the possess a powerful 
influence and leadership which s id be 
brought to bear on the suppression of 
Bolshevism. sre is no more important 
service to be rendered by the public 
schools, the colleges, and the universities, 
than to train the men and women who 
leave the halls of learning for a better 
American citizenship which will lead the 
battle host of Democracy against the 
enemy within the gates. 

The Church, too, must join the forces of 








liberty and justice in organizing public 
opinion to fight this movement. Having 
demonstrated its power and usefulness in 
the war, and its readiness to face the prob- 
lems of the reconstruction period it can be 
counted upon to do its part in combating 
the common enemy. 

These are the forces which, when thor- 
oly aroused, as surely they will be, can 
be relied upon to save our country and 
| the world against the greatest menace of 
the reconstruction pel rrod. 


BOOST THE ‘COUNTRY SCHOOL 

Next month the children tramp off again 
toschool. We live over again in retrospect 
our own schools days as we see them go up 
the road with their books and dinnerpails 
| The public school, with all its faults and 
shortcomings, is the basic stone of a struc- 
ture of true democracy. Here is taught the 
spirit of equality that makes ours a nation 
apart. I believe we have partly lost sight 
of the fundamentals of a nation to increase 
the sum of haphazard knowledge, to cram 
children with a sum of ill-assorted facts. 
There is more pure equality taught in a 
country school than in a dozen in the 
towns. The future of the country rests 
on the country school. It is the sturdy 
workshop where citizenship is built or 
founded. It is the defense against the 
Bolshevik and I. W. W. element in our 
midst. Be strong for the country school. 


Don’t be afraid to cull out the undesir- 


able members of the flock every season. 
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A Personal Experience with 


I have one of the original lot of 
Still Better Willards, put out in 1916 
before any announcement had been 
made to the general public. 


It was in February, 1919, that I 
discovered my battery had Threaded 
Rubber Insulation. The car has seen 
plenty of hard service, I drove it all 
through the hard winter of 1918— 
extreme cold and lots of dark ‘days. 


But I never had any battery 
trouble of any kind till one morning 
in February when I found the battery 
dead. The day before, the distributor 
was out of order and a friend of mine 
who was driving, punished the starter 
severely and exhausted the battery. 


I went to the nearest Willard 
Service Station, got a rental battery, 
and had mine recharged. I was told 
what I didn’t know—that I had 
Threaded Rubber Insulation in my 
Willard Battery. 
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Threaded Rubber Insulation 


I haven’t had it recharged since, 
and it has the same old punch and 
pep today (June Ist). That’s some 
record, I’ll say. 


A. JUDSON, 
13740 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The above is a‘fair sample of what 
Threaded Rubber Insulation means. If 
this battery had had wood insulation, it 
would long since have had to be reinsu- 
lated; for the owner frankly admitted he 
had never been any too regular about keep- 
ing it filled with water. 


Of course, starvation, overheating and 
improperly regulated electrical equipment 
will injure even a Willard Battery with 
Threaded Rubber Insulation, and therefore 
it’s impossible to guarantee any definite 
length of life. But under equal conditions 
Threaded Rubber Insulation greatly ex- 
tends a battery’s life and indefinitely post- 
pones reinsulation. 


Three years’ experience on thousands of 
cars has established this fact beyond any 
question. 


| BATTERY 





















HIS is the battery re- 
ferred to above, from a 
photograph taken three 
years and five months after 
it went into service. It 
was put back in the car 
and is still alive and kick- 
ing. Only once in its life 
was it recharged from an 
outside source. 
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| feriority was more in the flavor than in the 
| size, tho the plums were not nearly so 
| large as the others. 


ful thinning for one season and note the 
superior quality and size of the fruit.of all 
| varieties that we would always go over our 
| trees as the fruit begins to develop and 
|thin out to a reasonable crop. Apples 
should have but one apple left out of each 
luster. Pears the same, while peaches 
nd plums should be thinned to a normal 
supply for common moderately fruitful 
| trees I have never had much trouble 
| with plums overbearing of most sorts tho 
| 1 had an occasional variety that persisted 
} in doing so. 
| Ihave never thinned cherries, and doubt 
| if it is ever profitable to do so. The larger 








SETTING YOUNG TREES 
yung shrubs or trees, | most as thick as cherry blooms and apples 
necessary to have them in per- | set almost as many fruits. You can read- 


| r setting out 


the fruit the less trouble to thin and the 


better the results. Apple blooms are al- 


| believe that if we would just try care- 


ree 
ee Se 


I considerably. 


in ordinary length of lumber is notched 
n, and then with a line drawn at 
n | yf the board. pe riect 
lo rdinary work, the 
lo with and the tree simply cen- 
ter he hole, where it 
root re packed D. R. 


PERMITTING TREES TO 


OVERBEAR 
Pr ) l none 
wrehardists do n 
tre if { I their trees 
real knew how much damage 
cr loes I think many of them would give 
T 28 ‘ ittention 
| ree is to .continue 
pre rtion of fruit and of wood must 
wrett ll balanced If too much 


the trees attempt 
the tres s bound to 
this is serious matter 


rage ipple ti 


rade so largely 
=o ‘ 

that directior I have seen plum and 
| ir trees that have made 
growth in vears when an exceptionally 
neavy crop set This is 


result that follows, 
sents the overload 
In addition 
nave seen 
loaded that the limbs 
were broken down bad- 
ly. Peaches are quite 
apt to split at the 
forks when overload- 
ed One fine dwarf 
pear was practically 
ruined by the weight 
of the pears it bore 
Bo irds were set up un- 
der the limbs and in 
almost every instance 
the limbs had broken 
just beyond the board 
props. Of course, new 
growth would’ start 
when the broken limbs 
were cut away. but 
those would not save 
the tree from much 





DO. rd used as shown, will 


ine 


by extreme overbearing. 
varieties have a decided tendency | established, and it is most certainly true 


natural | 
because nature re-| should not be tolerated in the orchard is 


lily see that the size makes a wonderful 
| difference in the production. The original 
| apple was a small affair, and did not tax the 
| strength of the tree overmuch to produce 
it, but the modern apple is large and has a 
finely developed flesh that has all been 
| done by breeding and selection, and the 


result is that no tree will be able to mature | 


all that will set in accordance with nature, 


duction of the old midget crabs. Of 
course, there is much difference in the 
setting between the various sorts, but 





ut experienced com- | most of them set more than can be made 
ich thinning of | to develop into the most perfect fruits. 


The money value lies in the fancy 
fruits, as well as a surer market. It is 
the medium quality that goes begging, not 
the best nah om L. H. C. 


THE CLEAN ORCHARD 
One can hardly appreciate what a crop 
| of weeds in the orchard does to the bearing 


suffer. and sometimes capacity ol the trees and the quality of the 


'fruit until one has seen what orchards 


ees that I know were} that are kept clean will do. The orchard 


does not need a.cover crop, once it is 


that it needs least of all a cover crop of 
| weeds. The weeds injure the orchard in 
more ways than one. 

The most important reason why weeds 


| that they consume immense quantities of 


to this injury to the tree ,| moisture which should be available for 
pear and plum trees so over-| the trees and go into the fruit. A slight 
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corner near the fence and he dug up son: 
of the weeds. Around the roots the grownd 
was perfectly dry, altho it had been rain- 
ing for several hours. We then examined 
the ground which had been kept free oj 
weeds and it was wet down for more than 
five inches, 

“The rain never has a show,” he. said 
“‘where there are weeds. What little mois- 
ture does get into the soil is lapped up 
once by the thirsty weeds. 

And, judging from the quality of th 
fruit raised by that man, he was correct i: 
his idea concerning weeds in the orchard 
The very best possible condition in th 
orchard is cultivation, just as it is the best 
in the fields. Western orchardists pra: 
tice cultivation continuously, even th 
they go thru most of the season with 
good-sized dirt mulch. It saves the mois- 
ture for the fruit and it keeps down th 
weeds. 

Of course, where the orchard has not 
yet come into bearing it is possible to raise 
other crops on the same land, but it cer- 
tainly is not advisable to raise crops of 
weeds. Every crop that matures will mean 
just that much more work and worry when 
it does become necessary to eradicate them 
to give the orchard a fair show. 








Where the trees have been planted sO 
close toegether that it is impossible to 


| which is prepared to set fruits for the pro-| cultivate the orchard, the weeds should 


be kept down by the use of the scythe and 
they should quickly be supplanted by 
clover. While it will consume its share of 
the moisture content of the soil, it will at 
least be returning a good crop in the way 
of hay and it will add considerable valu- 
able ingredients to the orchard soil. And 
the seed scattered will be vastly more 
valuable than a collection of noxious 
weeds. Give the orchard a chance to live 
this summer.—C. 8. 
GROW LATE CROPS WITH 
POTATOES 

It is possible to grow a number of late 
crops with early potatoes, and in this way 
produce two or more crops on the same 
ground. 

Where early potatoes are growing, sweet 
corn and beans, and even peas can be 
planted and kept hoed during the time the 
potatoes are being cultivated. When the 
potatoes are being dug the other plants 
can be watched carefully, and during late 
summer these will be harvested, and tur- 
nips, autumn lettuce or radishes sown. In 

this manner three crops 











damage, and tl! fruit 
production would be 
‘ ? ] TOT ae r il 
x N lone 
fr g of peeeees a ———— 
t will the suc- This young orchardis given a chance to succeed 
{a Burbank plu is | difference even in the moisture supply will 
4 erbear and when determine whether the fruit is to be extra 
ed f 10 SO any year the next year’s | choice or merely ordinary. 
ter. A fine tree of this plum | Some years ago I had this lesson most 
or’s yard on favorable seasons | forcibly impressed upon me. One of my 
y t fruit that it bore none friends who was quite successful with his 
I the t. Not only this | fruit, remarked one day, ‘‘What is the use 
' 


inferior quality 


of praying for rain when you let the weeds 


| with that from the same tree when | drink it all up, not only in the fields, but in 


only moderate crop was set 


the orchard as well?’””. We went down to a 


can be grown on ground 
that usually produces 
but one crop ina year 
This process insures 
a greater return from 
any given amount of 
territory, and conse- 
quently much larger 
profits. When plant- 
ing the second and 
third crops, always use 
eare to select those 
varieties that will ma- 
ture as quickly as 
possible. Those vege- 
tables considered very 
early, and which are 
usually planted early 
in the season are the 
best to plant with any 
early crop, as they 
mature much more 
quickly, and under 
— crowded conditions 

One thing that will 

insure success is to 
keep the weeds out and allow the plants 
to grow as the soil will make them.— r. H. 
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You do not quit eating apples because 
every apple has a core. You eat the good 
and relish it without even a thought of 
the core. Read your papers in the same 
sensible way. Not every article will 





please you. 














Outstanding 
' Feature of the Wichita 
and Aberdeen Tractor 
Demonstrations — the 
Twin City 12-20— 
Powerful, Durable" and 
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Twin City 16-30 . 


Col; Des! 






lis Steel & 
Moines, la.; 
Mont 154 = N — ii Mo “e 
==> ty ee : 


12-20 Kerosene 


that bears that mark, 


Four-cylinder, vertical sixteen- 
valve motor, vaive-in-head type, 
with removable sleeves and 
dcrankshaft. (For 
the first time this powerful type 
of motor is applied to tractor use.) 





Sliding spur-gear transmission, 
two speeds forward, direct drive 
on both. 


Bosch high-tension magneto. 


Co. — Denver, 
x; Peoria n ES neyo Falls, 


35 











12-20; $1525G ewe 








offering it for sale, it was put into service on every 
kind of field and farm work—the toughest jobs, the 
hardest strains—to make it prove its strength and 
power and stamina, We are proud to put our trade-mark 
on it. And every farmer can be proud to own the tractor 


|: has a great reputation to uphold. Therefore, before 


Here Are a Few of Its Striking Features: 


The Twin City 12-20 Tractor is produced 
in one of the largest tractor factories in the 
world, by the most wioroughly skilled 
mechanics and some of America’s fore- 
most engineers, 

At $1525 complete, it will prove the most 
dependable and economical tractor to: ary 
farmer to buy. 

Write us today for complete details. Also 
ask for full particulars of the Twin City 
All-Stee! Thresher. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Company, Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
Manufacturers of the — Twin City 16-30, 25-45, 40-65 and 60-90 Tractors 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.— Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alberta; Regina, Sask. 


Frank O. Renstrom—San Francisco, Cal. 
Baskerville & Dah1l—Watertowna, S. D. 
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with 16-valve engine 
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You'll say so, too, when 
you compare it with other 


steel posts. Made of tough, 

springy rail steel—stock-proof, 

weather-proof, good for a life- 
time. Easy to drive — 300 or 

more a day! 

Fence for permanence—improve 

appearance and value of 

— oroperty —protect your stock 

lightning—burn your fence 

lines and keep down the weeds. 


The Ankorite Book tells you 
how. It’s FREE — write for 
your copy NOW! 


Look for this 
Patented 
Crimped 

Anchor 


A valuable patented 
feature you can't buy 
in any other post. 
Has several times 
the resistance of a 
plain anchor against frcst- 
heaving or side strain. Costs no 
more then a plain anchor post — 
insist upon the Ankorite, “the green 
post with the Crimped Aachor.” 


Calumet Steel Company 
208 S. La Salle Street, A, Chicago 


uaranteed 
\SEEDS 


\ 
FREE SAMPLES 4 pots! core. 
will bring them 
Cet highest quality of guaranteed seeds 
m us at wholesale prices and saveone 


5 profit. We deal direct with you. Allseed 
subject to government test. 


Kike-Timotiry Mixed 


Cheaper and better than timothy and best and cheapest 
geeding Known. Makes great hay and pasture combination 
and will growon any land. Our eeed tested and recieaned 

od equal wthesample. Will ° much farther than ordinary 

id seed. Qryick service frite today for samples end 
Pirculars on all grass and field seedsandfeeds. The big sav- 
Ing wi'! suprise you mtdelay. You have to be satis- 
fied. before any transaction is completed---Complete line 
Ficid, Orassand Garden Seeds, Feeds, Garden and Poultry 
Bupplies. | 


DAVE PECK SEED COMPANY, oom EVANSVILLE, Ino 


Self Gather 
HARVESTER 7 for cut 
ting Corn, Cane and Kaffir Corn 
Cuts and throws in pileson har- 
vester. Man and horse cuts and 


| 
| 
shocks equal to a Corn Binder. | 

Sold in every state.Price only $25 with fodder binder. | 
The only self-gathering corn harvester on the market 


| 






















that is giving universal @atisfaction Dexter L.Wood- 
ward, Sandy Creek N.Y. writes:3 years ago I pur- 
ch ased your Corn 3 arvester. Would not take 4 times 

price of the machine !ft I could not get another one.” 


larence F. Huggins, Speermore, Okla. “W orks 5 times 
better than I expected. Saved $40'in labor this fall.” Roy 
Apple, Farmersville,O.“I have used a cornshocker, corn | 


binder and 2 rowed machines, but your machine beats 





em a of any machine I haveever 
sex! Jot Haag, Mayfield, Oklahoma.” Your har- 
vester gav 4 tisfaction while using filling our Silo.” 
KF r ‘ Just received aletterfrom my 
fath rece ved the corn binder and bets cutting 

r s it works fine and that I canseil 
lots of t Write for free catalog showing 


tha r et work and testimonials 
PROX £ SS MPG ‘CO Dept. S. F. Salina, Kansas 
Big Crops; in Northwest Texas. 
ON THE NEW LINE OF THE SANTA FE 


rhe Federal R allrc road Administration has authorised 


Mpietion of the new Shattuck Branch of the Santa 

Fe Raliroad to take care of this year’s big crops— wheat, 
sorg bums r his will open for tm mediate set- 

ind development alarge block of my land in a 

at and stock-farming section of Ochiltree and Hans 
ford Counties in vorthwest Texas near OklahomaState 
2, wt tr rop has in a number of « 18e3 Daid 
for the land ry where cattle and hogs can beraised at 


. low ad is of a prairie character ready forthe 
low, no teoaee stumps. no brush tobe cleared. at 

; active prices on easy terms. Climate healthful, rain 
tis during grow rite for free lilustrated 

f ler, givin Rg en verience ond Test alte settlers have se- 
red in short time on small capital Cc 

989 Railwa pas hange " Chice io, Il. a 


SINC L AiR “‘D- ii. Gcoan’ Park, Cc ‘alifornie 






ng season 









’ 7 — 
work with my pricelist. pictures, 
nstructions. Hur virede f kinds 









|roots be divided successfully? 
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PROPAGATING RASPBERRIES 


AW isconsin subscriber sends the follow- 


ing inquiry: “I was very much interested 
in your article on growing raspberries, in 
the March issue of Successfu Farming. 
We have quite a lot that have to be moved 
and will treat them as you say. Can the 
We want 
to pct out more. What kinds would you 
recomuend? I should like those that stay 
bushy and do not spread.” 

Raspberries may be propagated in 
different ways, depending upon the vari- 
ety. The black caps do not propagate in | 
the same manner that the red caps do. In | | 
the former instance, the process of multi- 
plication is brought about by stolens or 
rooted tips, while the red caps propagate | 
by means of sucker plants. 

The time to secure young plants of the 
black sort is during August and September. 
At this time keep the ground in the mid- 
dles freely cultivated in order to encourage 
the reoting of the tips. It is often possible 
to encourage it by burying the tips under 
a spadeful of dirt, or by weighing it down 
with a heavy clod. Tiny roots will soon | 
swoy pushing down into the loose soil and 
by late fall the young plants will be firmly 
established. Itis better to leave them thru 
the winter in northern climates and trans- 
plant early the following spring, altho 
where conditions are favorable the young 
plants can be set out late in the fall, or 
gathered up and stored safely. 

The red caps propagate entirely by 
means of sucker plants which are detached 
from the main lend as soon as they show 
sufficient rooting and are safely trans- 
planted. The red caps, because of their 
tendency to sucker, freely, may be set deep- 
er at time of transplanting than the black 
caps. You do not mention what variety 
you have, hence it is impossible to say as to 
where you may divide the roots. If you 
refer to dividing these sucker plants, it is 
certainly successfully done, but if you refer 
to a mere division of roots, it is problem- 
atical that you will succeed. It is much 
better to start with young plants. — 
can be pure ‘hased for about one cent eac a 

| 
| 











from nurseries in quantities of one hun- 
dred or more, so the ‘re is nothing to be 
gained in needless experimenting. 

In moving raspberry beds, it is always 
better to start with new stock and grub 
out the old pateh, thereby rotating crops. 
When kept in one place for a few years the 
plants become diseased and nonproduc- 
tive 

\s to varieties, there is a wide choice. 
Personally, I prefer the Cumberland of the | 
blackcap variety and the New Cardinal of | 
the red caps. This spring I have put out 
two dozen more New Cardinals and at this 
writing (April) the buds are just opening. 
It wen hs & surprising growth of strong 
canes and is very productive. The Col- 
umbian is a superior purple variety and 
preferred by many for ane. You will 
find the Cumberland and the Gregg black- 
favorites among commercial 





caps the 
growers. 

\s to keeping raspberries bushy, that is 
a matter largely of proper pruning. I 
have seen a great deal said and written 
about certain sorts being non-spreading, 
but it has been my experience that more 
or less trouble will be ex erienced along 
this line by any variety, if they are given 
the chance. 

Do not allow _7 fruit to form the first | 
year, but kee of the energy of the 
plants at —~ * # good, strong canes. 
The young shoots of the blackeaps are best 
cut back when they reach a height of 
fifteen or eighteen inches. The following 
spring go thru the patch and cut back the | 
side branches one-half, and the second 
fall head back the canes when they are 
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| Turn Straw 
To Profit 
Vou carefully save every possible grain of 
t, Then why not — your straw, when 
average stack is worth $100 to $200 and 
contains enough + be produce about | 20 
morew tS straw often saves 
anentire crop from mare ing or drying out. 
Eagle Straw der users say spreading 
straw. builds up fields and pastures, stops 
soil-blowing an 
increases profits $5.00 


to $25.00 per acre. 
The “‘Eagle’”’ spreads 20 acres per day, better 
and smoother than you — saw the jobdone, 
and without the backache. reads dry, wet, 
bunchy or rotted straw. Woke perfectly ina 


high wind. Hitches to any wagon. pon 
to install. Large adju stable hopper, no spil 
ing Easy to pitch i into. Very light draft. Users 
say: “Best investment a farmer can make.’ 


Read our Free Bock. 


See what scores of 
farmers an experts 
say about it. Act now. 
Write today. 





- Get 


ae thisBook 


PURE ROSEN RYE 


(Remember rye cross fertilizes) 
(So get pure seed) also 


RED ROCK WHEAT 


Deveworep at Tee Micwican Exreaimentr Sratron 
Inspected and Registered by the 
MICHIGAN CROP IMPROVEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Ask your dealer or county agent. 
Demand pure Inspected Seed. 
If you can't get it locally, write to 
J. W. NICOLSON, Sec’y, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


400-Acre Equi ipped Farm 


INCOME LAST Ls ay Oo Nearly new 
12-room_house, baths, hot, cold water, gas-lighted, 
cement floor main barn, big second barn, litter and 
feed carriers, garage, store houses, all good. 
Smooth machine-worked fields, wire-fenced pasture, 
much wood, timber, fruit. On main road, conven 
ient town. Aged owner for quick sale includes 10 
cows, long list farm implements, ete., at low price 
$8000, easy terms. Details this money maker 41 
pe Basgaing 1° States, copy free. Strout Farm 
N Marquette Blidg., Agency, 922 CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


ROSEN RYE 
ROSEN F VE 





FREE JAM Grass Seeds. 
ye, great money-making crop of today, 
yields two to three times as much as the common 
ty: on all soils, builds up the land; may be 
aie either in, hay or pasture crop. Write today 
for Fall Seed Guide (whic explains all) anc and free samples. 
———-- Seed Dept. 


You can become 

ia arms pd and inde- 

ent farming 

in Virginia. You can grow profitably alfalfa and 
all grasses, corn, fruits, grains, beef and dairy cat- 
tle. Virginia boasts the finest apple growing sec- 
tion in the world. Prices very reasonable, but ad- 
vancing. We welcome you. Write now for hand 

book and maps. 


G. W. KOINER 
State Commissioner of Agrl., Richmond, Va. 
More than 800,000 prosperous farm 
families of the middle west read 
Successful Farming ads each month. 

















two feet high and again cut back the side 
branches one-half the following spring. 

Nipping back the terminal branches in 
later summer or early fall is very im- 
portant to the raspberry as it causes great- 


er development in the side branches. A 
commercial grower of my acquaintance 
uses an ordinary hand scythe and goes thru 
his pateh at intervals and cuts off all to the 
proper heighth so that none get away from 
im. This heading is what produces the 
short, bushy cane entirely able to support 
itself in time. Proper cultivation in the 
black cap varieties will, of course, do much 
to head off the spreading of young plants 
etween rows, and when they are not 
desired they can be cut out and prevented 
from spreading. In +he red caps, you will 
have considerable trouble and must per- 
sistently cut out all young plants or your 
patch will quickly spread; and not only 
that, but the quality of the parent stock 
nd fruit ‘will be impaired. —S. H. 


OUR TENANTRY PROBLEM 


Continued from page 16 


m; ana this by the loan or credit of 
nooled resources 
Legislation to prevent or discourage 


the holding of large tracts of land may aid 
) a campaign, to be consistently carried 
y9rward hand in hand with the loan plan 
» encourage the landless, is imperatively 
alled for. Whether suc +h legislation is to 
take the form of a progressive tax is yet to 
be worked out, but in any case it must 
hinder speculation in land on large scales 
Unless this is done the tendency to in- 
creased land values will destroy the work 
of any plan to aid in land ownership. 

Like all national changes, this one may 
be slow of fruition. Opposition may be 
expected from the uninformed. Educa- 
tion can clear the way only when the facts 
of land tenantship become widespread. 
Chat will take time. The whole effort of 
the farm press has so far been to better 
the relations between tenant and owner 
and secureafairerleaseto both parties. An 
earnest effort toward making homeorfarm 
ownership possible would give a new out- 
look on life to many renters. It is not a 
charity proposal; the man who will be- 
come a land owner only at a collective ex- 
pense of all the people is not wanted. The 
buyer must supply equal enthusiasm, 
equal determination to succeed. A low 
interest rate must mark such loans,aslow 
as safety allows, and time eonsistant with 
other privileges be given. 

E very farmer is familiar with the “don’t 
care” attitude of the renter as to local 
affairs. While its significance is not so 
apparent in the individual, in the aggre- 
gate of the tenantry of a nation, it sinks 
deeper. As a nation we are great-because 
of collective thought, collective effort. 
If we accept conditions that deny the soil 
to men who wish to own a farm, we pave 
way to old-world peasantry. So 
swiftly has this problem followed the 
settlement of the great west with its 
“farm for every comer” slogan, that we 
ire not ready for it, nor can we see, as a 
people, how vital it really is. 

It is now a longer and harder operation 
to pass from hired hand to renter, and 
nfinitely harder to pass from renter to 
land owner. It is not that we make land 
ownership easy, it is that we make it pos- 
ble that counts. 

We look from the door and see many 
chimney smokes; consider the danger to 
griculture if in their place we see only one. 
Land must be for the many, not the few. 
his problem cannot long be put aside. It 

here; it is real. The one real monopoly 

land. Tenancy, in short, is am a 

ikeshift life; the free development of 
tuen demands that most priceless of bless- 
-a real home. 


gs 


once read of a motto for every 


We 
wher of an orchard. It was “Orchard 
Perfection.” Surely it is a motto fit for 
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ECURITY, convenience and durability are the features of the 

Stanley Barn Door Latch, No. 1240. Its few parts are he savy 
and strong. It locks automatic ily and is operated from either 
side of the door by means of a roomy comfortable handle. One 
easy motion slides the bolt back. 


All parts are protected against rust— 
the long piano-wire epring is treated with 
a@ special rust preventing process called 
sherardizing; the bolt is tinned. 

The latch comes galvanized or covered 
with a heavy baked coating of black japan. 


It is adjustable for doors from 7% to 1% in. 
thick and should the door ever sag the 
latch is constructed soas to operate effect- 
ively. No, 1240 is packed ina box witha 
pair of padlock eyes and all the necessary 
screws, Full directions for applying are 
enclosed with each latch. 


Your hardware dealer carries the Stanley Door Latch, 
No. 1240, in stock or can get it for you within 36 hours. 


4) 


New Britain, Conn. 
New York Chicago 























We have a book on Garages 
and their Stanley Garage 
Hardware which we will 
gladly send you. Write and 
ask for booklet S F'2. 
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Burn cheap fuel—Big surp! 
—Easiest = hen cpatatteanheannd ond 
Latest ts 
construction—Auto- 







WITTE SAW-RIGS - 


A Money Maker. All Steel Trucke— 
use when you get it, withsaw, saw frame, pul! 
seat Cand chai 
as shown. 





On Every Part of gt Xo 
Justas Agreed. Cash 






tongue, 
brake, 








WRITE ME TODAY 


Before you agree to any engine fet mi new book 
ices ty 2to 30 H-P. ye Ba Witte Pos 
ts. Ieave you money and t imac ED- Bi EW 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1616  Caniand Ave., KABSAS CITY, MO.’ 9616 Empire Bidg., PITTSBURBA, PA. 


PATENTS mavemarxs| VANSAS AN S 









Write for free opinion as to the patentability of your ides 





every one to strive after. 





COPYRIGHTS 
g Buy and Sell Farms for Cash. Es us ete | nat you want 
7 years. 
. 


and what you VAL Se 
Reserve Bank Bidg., fHansas City, Me. 


Beale & Park 


1418 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 South Broad St. 
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CELERY CULTURE 
three 
find that the one 
itt iched to it 1s 
best results 


[ have tried two or methods of 
growing celery, and | 
that has the most labor 
the one that produces the 


od I know 
the soil as you 


of m to cu 


The easiest met! 


tivate the pl ints on top of 


would a bed of beets or parsnips The 
plants should be set far enough apart in the 
rows to permit plenty of light and air, and 
leave plenty w room for the plants to 
grow thrifty and strong. I place the rows 
at. least twenty nches apart; more space 
will not hurt. I place the plants about a 
foot apart in the row, but a little closer 


ylanting in a small home garden is excus- | 
| 4 





ible 

[ cultivate the plants frequently during 
the summer and keep all weeds out. If the 
season is not dry or the plants are watered 
frequently they should grow to a height of 
eighteen inches or even more bv the last of 
September 

If vou have any old boards you may set 
these on edge hbetween the rows ind fill 
in with earth, beginning in August and 
gradually filling up until autumn, when} 


pretty well grown. | 
Then some old « in be laid over the | 
top of the framework holding the boards. | 
This shutting out the light 


the plants should hx 
irpets 


will bleach the | 


plants nicely 
{n easier plan if vou have but a few 
plants is to lift them when the frosts 
gin to cut vegetation and place them in 
‘ellar in a box with soil in it, or in a dark 
corner on the floor, covering the roots with 
earth. The place must be kept dark 


grow the largest celery 
and stringy and is never | 

: ' 
smaller or 


I never try to 
[t is often tough 
us satisfactory as the 
sized kinds 

The method of cultivation 
most labor, but which has alway 


mecdiurn | 


requiring the | 


= produs ie ~d | 


the best results in my experience, is that of 
growing celery in trenches. The trenches 
should be dug about twent nehes deep 
and about as wide 

The soil should be carefully laid out on | 


when the trench is fin- 
inches of fine well | 
place iin the bot-| 
I placed | 


either side and 
shed about three 
rotted manure should be 
ind two inches of the 
of the manure 

Che celery plants should set in 


tom, est soil 
on top 


the cen- 


ter | place water in the holes in which 
I plant them and draw the dry dirt up 
about them 

Some persons make the trench wide 
snough to hold two rows of celery. This is 
4 good idea It tllows more to be grown 


in a small garden 
should ee 
rows, ind the 


~woout ten 
rows 


Che plants 
iches apart in the 


should be about that far apart if two rows 
re set in one trench 

The manure h tne ~ortom fh yids the 
oisture, which the plants must have in 


abundance or the crop will be a failur 


en ecessary to place short strips 





and lay boards on top for 
few days if the sun is hot 
[f one end of the trench is a few 
lower than the other 4 od shel 
pail of water in at the 
manure well soaked 
ilong the row also 
As the plants grow the soil that was 
hrown out on either side of the trench 


cross the trence! 


to pour 
near this 


I sprinkle | Gers 


highest 


eeps the 


hould be filled in about the plants, a little 
t a time, to assist in making sturdy 

ilks and to bleach them out nicely as 
they grow A souple inches is about 
en yugh it a time 


This should be repeated as often as the 
plants seem, by their growth, to require it 





inches | 


j 
| 
| 
' 
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RUNNING PUMP 
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to TEN MEN. 





“a toany point west of Miss- 
od 17 $175 sors River, delivered 
Mya Tt to your nearest station. 


at) Write Today for Circular Giving Full Description to 


Thomas Engineering Works 
Department J, Title and Trust Building 
Portiand, Oregon 


DRAG SAWS 
POWER PLANT 


The best all-around, year around 
machine for farm or homestead. 

Strictly a ONE-MAN OUTFIT of 
ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION. 
a When not in use for sawing wood 
it can be quickly connected up with 
pump, feed cutter, churn, corn sheller, iI 
grindstone or other machinery requiring up to 4H. P. for operating. 

All working parts very accessible. Construction throughout me- 
chanically perfect. Mountedon wide-tread wheels. ALL-WEATHER 
] ignition system. When sawing wood easily does the workof EIGHT | | 


The THOMAS has a SIMPLE, RELIABLE CLUTCH. {) 


toany point Eastof Miss- || 
185: issippi River, delivered | 
to your nearest station. 
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RUNNING 
FEED CUTTER 

















> THOMAS PAYS THE FREIGHT 


Irvit. 30) Days Free 
S=Send NoMoney 2 


Thousands 
= 


Unt 









Write | Go the hardest work 
— returo 


et our expense, you 


wh TB 1 
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an Alone ) 
_ junds eget Some! 
Periy and eiicieat Biome Pe 
path recrame as ae 


try iton ay SO | 
ete? Behe Ceiieers Sent : 


i ast 











Direct to Farmer a 
st Wire A ah gy 
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Petts rey asa 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 164 





Cons A ROD for 
a &. Hog Fence ; 
2740. 0 rod for 47-in. 
8 styles Farm, Itry and Lawn 
ne Low prices Barbed 

USER DIRECT. 
on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 


















MORTON, ILLS. 


















years solid 
wear or your mon "chowtt I 
ref These pe ipeson® Won 
der-Valne” worth $5.0 es 59 ans to _— 
for $2.45as asampleof 


AGENTS WANTED 


Earn $50.00 a week in 
your spare time. No experience 
necessary, Write today fcr our 


BiG FREE OUTFIT 


with dozens of the newest etyles and 
attractive woolen samp. to choose 
from, veryt FREE. 
WASHINGTON T. ING CO. 
907 Ulinois 


ee 














Anthony Fence 





A perfectly balanced staple tie fence. Strong 
wire, thoroughly galvanized. Every rod of 
§-inch stay fence has 33 stay wires. 
book sent free. Dealers Everywhere. 





Special 







American Steel and Wire 
Chicago Company 


. 


7. Read them. 





ads are guarantee 























When cold weather comes, I always cover 
the top to prevent them from freezing. 
The very tips of the leaves will then 
become thoroly bleached. 

When a grower has only a small quan- 
tity of celery and does not want to run 
the risk of leaving his plants out, they can 
be lifted when heavy frosts come and the 
stalks placed in a box and covered with 
earth in the cellar. If a little water is 
thrown on occasionally the celery will 
finish its growth and bleaching.—J. T. T. 


LATE PLANTED TURNIPS 

Turnips planted in August will ripen 
just at the time when many other vege- 
tables in the garden are giving out. They 
also will keep far into the winter if stored 
in boxes in the barn until cold weather sets 
in when they can be carried to the cellar. 
In this case the tops should be cut off to 
within an inch of the turnip. 

Turnips planted in August seemto have 
some difficulty at times in sprouting but 
once above the surface of the soil they will 
grow well. In one instance during a dry 
spell of weather the writer had them come 
up in patches with vacant spaces between 
them, later after a rain the seed in these 
vacant places also sprouted thus: making 
two lots of turnips, one lot maturing a little 
later than the same seed and the same 
planting. 

Turnips seem to do best in a light, sandy 
soil but this soil should have a good dress- 
mg of manure for best results tho even 
with little manure turnips will turn out 
fairly well on this kind of soil. 

In these late plantings turnips should be 
in rows fifteen inches apart and the plants 
thinned out to nine inches apart in the 
row. At this season also they seem to 
grow to large size without becoming coars- 
er in texture. They should therefore have 
the full nine inches between the plants so 
that there will be no danger of crowding 
each other and retarding their growth. 

An advantage in the late planting of tur- 
nips is that they do not seem to be at- 
tacked by the turnip flea.—H. E. H. 


SAVE LEFT-OVER SEED 

Did you have any vegetable seed left 

over this year after planting your home 
arden? Even if you cannot use such seed 
or succession plantings later in the season, 
it should not be thrown away; for seed of 
nearly all vegetables is good for at least 
two years. 

All leftover seed should be sealed in the 
packets or bags and placed in tin boxes for 
protection against rats and mice. Larger 
seed such as beans, peas, and sweet corn 
may be kept in paper or cloth sacks and 
suspended from rafters in the attic near 
enough to the chimney to keep reasonably 
warm in winter. Write two labels con- 
taining the date, the name of the vege- 
table, and the variety name. Place one 
in the bag and tie the other to the outside, 
then if one is lost in some way, the other 
will give you the information wanted. 

Do not keep your seeds in the cellar for 
the moisture there will cause them to mold. 
—C. R. M. 


FOR ANTS, FLIES AND SLUGS 

Where ants infest flower pots and be- 
come a nuisance in cupboards and other 
places about the home, use pyrethrum 
powder. Puff it in araong the foliage, 
down on the soil, and in the cupboards, and 
it will be found destructive to flies, ants, 
and their larvae. 

Superphosphate of lime will destroy 
snails, slugs, and the so-called turnip flies. 
Dust it over the infested plants, and repeat 
in a day or two if first application is not 
sufficient. 

‘ Red spiders can be removed by syringin 
the plants with suds of whale oil soap, an 
immediately applying a little fine sulphur 
flour.—H. M. MM. 


Mend small holes in black or white kid 
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Ship via Bethlehem 


Bethlehem owners are sure of the highest market prices on 


their perishable produce. Via Bethlehem means on time 
always, and the produce in prime condition at the market 
when prices are right. 


Bethlehem Dependable Delivery has solved thousands of 
farm transportation problems for thousands of owners. All 
the power of the enduringly economical engine is delivered 
to the rear wheels by Internal Gear Drive. Electric 
Starting and Lighting means economy of operation and 
makes night work safe and practical. 


The nearest Bethlehem Dealer will give you a convincing 
demonstration of Bethlehem Superiority. 


34 ton chassis 


$3465 


24 ton chassis 


$2365 
F. O. B. Allentown, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 


a= INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE == 


MOTORXTRUCKS 


a= DEPENDABLE DELIVERY == 


13 ton chassis 
$1965 











gloves with court plaster. 





BETHUHEM MOTORS CORPN. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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EAR Junior Soldiers of the Soil and 
D Club Members: Many of you 
have already seen a copy of our 
July junior paper which tells about our 
loans to farm boys and girls and about 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. Our 
paper naming contest closed some time 
ago and the name selected after consider- 
ing over a thousand suggestions from boys 
and girls, club leaders and others, is: 
} mi Boys’ and Girls’ Leader and Club 

Achievements 

| know you are all interested in knowing 
the winners of the name contest and the 
winner of the prize of $5 which was offered 
to the one who suggested the right name 
or something similar. Many splendid sug- 
gestions were received, and there were 
several who sent in names quite similar 
to the name selected. The first prize of 
$5 was awarded to Hazel G. Campbell, 
Washington county, Pa., for suggesting 
the name “The Youth’s Club Leader. 
$2.50 was sent to Walter Marciniak, Walsh 


county, N 








D., for the name “The Chil- | 


dren’s Club Leader;’ and to Benjamin J.| 


Yoder, who suggested the name, “The 
Young People’s Leader.” Cecil Hines, 
Stoddard county, Mo., also received $2.50 
for his suggestion, “The Junior Leader. 

The name “Farm Boys’ and Girls 
Leader,” gives recognition to the great 
mass of boys and girls on the farm and in 
rural communities. The word “Leader 
recognizes our paper as a leader of farm 
boys and girls and also recognizes the lead- 
ership of club workers, and the sub-title 
“Club Achievements” gives recognition to 
the club work and the achievements of its 
members. We hope you will be pleased 
with this new permanent name. 

Subscribe Now 

Every club member and boy and girl 
interested in the farm or rural community 
or any phase of the club work should have 
this paper. It is chock full of interest to 
young people on the farms and elsewhere. 
Stories of achievement, club stories, and 
the illustrs‘‘ons are of special interest 
The advenvures of the Blue Lake Squad 
will be worth the anual subscription of 
fiiteen cents 

(pplication for secdnd class postal rates 
will be made with the August or Septem- 
ber number, and after such rates are 
granted only a limited number of sample 
copies can be sent out. It is very im- 
portant therefore that you subscribe at 
once in order that you may have every 
number of this paper which is especially 
designed for boys and girls. There is 
nothing like it anywhere and when you 
consider what our boys and girls on the 
farm have done to help win the war and 
what they are doing today in raising food- 
stuffs, you will agree that they are entitled 
to a paper of their own. 

Our Junior Army 

Every boy and girl subscribing to our 

yaper or inquiring about our plan of loans 


} 


will be enrolled as a Junior Soldier of the 
Soil and those who su ibe will be sent 
uur beautiful badge, mac 1 three colors. 


bscribe, send a three cent 
) ) ) ge, I Z. _ 


; 
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Personal Ownership for Boys and Girls 


| boy and girl on the farm and else- 
A . desire to own something 

It ht that vou should have something 
il wn a 1d have the yleasure of car- 


vestock, looking afté 
hinge in which vou have a 


ywhership and interest Mem- 


the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
ething which every boy and girl 
should enjoy where possible, and to make 
it so | will loan you money at a low rate of 


interest for one year’s time 

















Victory Loans for Farm Girls and Boys 


on the note is ali the security I ask of you. 
Fill out the coupon found elsewhere in this 
number, send it to us, and a copy of our 
junior paper, our badge, plan of cane and 
helpful literature will be mailed to you. 
Send a list of your friends to whom we will 
send sample copies of our junior paper and 
also won't you mail us stories of what you 
are accomplishing, together with a photo- 
graph? ‘Don’t fail to write us about your 
vacation and send it in with your story 
and pictures for our junior paper. With 
best wishes, E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


“I THANK YOU VERY MUCH” 

“T am enclosing check for $15.90 to 
cover notes given you for my sister Jennie 
and myself. 

“T still have my pig and she has six nice 
little ones. Am enclosing picture of my 

















Joseph Poquetto with his six months old 
Poland China pig 


sow and myself taken when she was about 
six months old. 

“My sister sold her pig as she went into 
the club and made enough members to 
start a club. After we got it started they 
got interested and we had a handicraft 
club this past winter and won first prize in 
the state. 

“I thank you very much for your favor 
and will help the club work all I can. I 
am raising a shorthorn calf,as my father 
keeps registered milking shorthorn cat- 
tle.” —Joseph Poquetto, Emmett county, 
Michigan. 


PIG CLUB ROUND-UP 
The National Swine Growers’ Associa- 
tion has decided to include as a part of 
this year’s show, a pig elub younal-ip in 
which the best pigs in the various counties 


im any state of the union are eligible to 
compete. 

The boys and girls should have an op- 
portunity of the best education which the 
nation affords. Those boys and girls who 
are sufficiently interested in the swine 
industry to raise a pig and do it well, are 


entitled to representation at the leading 
shows and expositions thruout the coun- 
try. For this reason the National Swine 
Growers’ Association has decided to put 
$1,000 in a pig club round- ip show for the 
purpose of bringing the boys’ and girls’ 
pigs together at the greatest hog show 
which is held anywhere in the world. 
Boys and girls who enter their pigs in the 
pig club contest can show in the regular 


Your name | classes if they so desire, 
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In Oe pest, boys and girls have demon 
strated that they are worthy competitors 
of the veterans in the hog industry and it 
ds believed that they can make an excellent 
Showing at the National Swine Show. A 
special dispensation has been made in the 
case of boys and girls entering which per- 
mits them to show their pigs in the pig 
club classes at lower rates than prevail 
in the open classes. 

The National Swine Show and Exposi- 
tion is an educational undertaking not only 
as to hogs, but will also include a full 
exposition of feeds, hog equipment and 
meats and by-products. ‘Theee special 
features alone should prove extremely at- 
tractive and educational to any boy or girl. 





MADE $250.00 FROM LOAN 

“When I first wrote you about a loan I 
intended to buy a calf, but before I got the 
money the man backed out on our deal so 
I bought one grade and one purebred sow. 
I bred them and they brought pigs, one 
had six and the other seven. 

“I fed shorts when the pigs were youn 
and weaned them at ten weeks old. i 
kept them on good pasture with a little 
corn. 

“Today they will weigh 175 pounds 
apiece. I had intended to sell them the 
last of this month but will sell them sooner. 
I figure I have made about $250 clear 
money. 

“T thank'youmany times for theloan and 
find check enclosed for $37.10 to pay both 
the principal and interest.””—A. t" Good- 
win, Laclede county, Mo. 2 


THE BEST PLAN TO HELP BOYS AND GIRLS 

‘“T am sending you a check for $53, the amount 
due you on the note. Mr. Meredith, I will say 
that your plan is one of the best plans that anyone 
ever got up to help farm boys and girls to get a start 
in hogs or cattle. 

“T will give you a brief summary of my project. 
I bought a Chester White brood sow for $25 with 
your loan. She raised and reared six little pi 
I sold the sow for $53.75 and Sve of her ples fer 
$160. I kept one of her pigs for a brood sow and 
this spring I have two full-grown brood sows with 
eight little pigs, worth $180. I will say again that I 
thank you many times for the help you gave me.”— 
Leo Welk, Saint Croix county, Wis. 


OWNERSHIP BRINGS PLEASURE 

“Tt has been a year since I received the lean, 
which helped me much. With the $20 
bought a calf; as yet I have not sold her because 
dad thought she &@ nice cow to keep on 
the farm. p big I. £- A. 8 b 
to pay my t, a ter sha ve 
a little money of my own. © The calf has cost 
anything in the line of feed. When she was 
I bought a sack of bran, and when that was gone, 
she ate hay with the other cows. The pasture was 
coming on nicely so she was put on it. 

“She wasn't so fat this winter but now she is as 
fat and nice as any pretty calf should be. The calf 
has been a pleasure to me this year because I 
knew I had something. 

“T am not able to tell you how much I have ap- 
preciated your help, and in my letter you will find 
= $20 = ag for interest."—Ruby E. [ewitt, 

ower ° 


RED LETTER DAYS IN 1919 CLUB WORK 


Boys’ and Girls’ Club Exposition at Sioux City, 
Ia ) A 4 Fair, September 15th to 20th. 
Write Mr. Joe Morton, Secretary, for premium 
list and details. 

Eastern States Exposition, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club De ment, September 15th to 20th, 
Springfield, Mass. Write Mr. Geo. E. Farrell, 
Director Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work, Springfield, 
Mass., for premium list and details 

Midwestern Horticultural Exposition, Des 
Moines, Ia., November 10th to 15th. The Junior 
Department will be a big feature. Write Mr. E. N. 
Hopkins, Chairman Boys’ and Girls’ Club De - 
ment, care Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The National Swine Growers Show and Exposi- 
tion, Des Moines, Ia., September 29 to October 4, 
will have a Pig Club Department. For premium 
list and detatts, write Mr. E. N. Hopxins, Chairman 
of the Pig Club Committee, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Ia 

Spokane and Salt Lake City are figuring on 
Expositions and final announcements will be made 
in our next number 

Every State Fair and Exposition will have special 
departments for the boys and girls club work and 
premium lists and details may be secured by writing 
the Secretary of your state fair. 
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You Can’t Rip These Overalls! 


N° matter how rough your work is—no matter 
how much stooping, bending, pulling or strain- 
ing you do—these Sweet-Orr Overalls will not split 
or rip. 

Why? because the seams are doubly sewed—the 
materials rigidly tested for unusual strength—and 
because they are made to withstand exactly the 
hard service you give overalls on the farm. 

They are sremy ond do not bind or “‘cut™ when 
you bend over. They wash easily—and they give 
you plenty of pocket room. 

Sweet-Orr Overalls are guaranteed to give 
long and satisfactory wear. Your money back if 
they rip. 

If your regular dealer does not sell Sweet-Orrs 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


SWEET-ORR & CO., Inc. 15 Union Sq., New York 
(Established 187!) 


Makers of Sweet-Orr Overalls—Sweet-Orr 
Work Pants—Sweet-Orr Corduroye—Sweet-Orr 
Work Shirte—Sweet-Orr Khakis, 
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SWEET-ORR 
CLOTHES TO WORK IN 
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RABBIT RAISING 


Che raising of rabbits for profit has be- 
widely spread in both Europe and 
yuntry, as the flesh i pre ferred by 

» to chicke Man varieties 
grov rr pleasure and for shows, but | 
nce! who nts » realize the big- 

fro is labor shou i choose 
which can thrive with the least 


beginner, one buck and two 


sufficient. The hutches should be 
n enough so that they may be 
ed about Thus, when the ground 
sour under a hutch, as it is bound 
l may be oved to another spot, 
ground given a chance to dry out. 
ving the hutches about a comfort- 
cation may be secured for either 

or te! 
he bucl hutch may be as small as 


two and one half feet, and 
high, but it is better to give him 
! room. ‘The average doe will 
bring from seven to ten rabbits in a litter, 
e an extra fine one will bring fifteen 
o the hutch should be at least four feet 
\ hutch containing about this 
int of floor space, but made long and 
row gives more room for exercise. 
The hutches must be placed on board 
floors or the rabbits will give continual 
trouble by burrowing out, and they do 
not seem to mind the hard floors. The 
ides should be made of one inch mesh wire 
netting, or even smaller, for larger mesh 
tting will allow the young rabbits to 
cape, and fall a prey to dogs and cats. 
\ hutch a 1 the east, with one side 
yvered with netting and the other three 
with boards is the most satisfactory for all 
inds of weather. A waterproof cover 
hould be provided, as it is very injurious 
to the health of rabbits to force them to 
live in damp hutches. The doe’s hutch 
hould have a darkened box for young 
rabbits, a common apple box, with an 
opening large enough for the doe to pass 
thru, does very well, when turned upside 
down. The hutch must be cleaned and 
filled with dry straw or other litter at 
least once a week, or sickness will result. 
It does no harm to leave the young rab- 
bits with the doe until she weans them of 
her own accord; but as some does will not 
wean them soon enough, they may be tak- 
en away when four weeks old, except in 
cold weather, when they should be left a 
little longer. Four litters a year is enough 
for th rage doe. Itis best to wait until 
the does are from six to eight months old 
before mating, as they then have gotten 
their growth. When it is not possible - 
make small hutches for all the rabbits, 
large pen made with netting on all fou 
ides is very convenient for the young ones, 
velve inc h boards may be buried nearly 
their whole depth in the ground, and, as 
this will keep the rabbits from burrowing 
out, no floor will be needed. The rabbits 
may run together until they are about 
three months of age, when those of differ- 
ent sex should be placed in different pens. 
In summer when green feed is plentiful, 
the rabbits may be fed on this entirely, 
tho » th enjoy a little hay or other dry 
| occa ionally. They will eat almost 
hing it plant line which is juicy. 
Nearly all scraps from the kitchen may be 
ed to them, and they are especially fond 
of cabbage and carrots. In winter when 
green feed is not available, and the rabbits 
must be fed on hay, they should have a few 
vegetables such as beets, turnips, and car- 
rots. This gives a change and also a 
balanced ration. They must have plenty 
of water to drink at all times, and eapecial- 
ly the does with young, as at this time 
they have an almost unquenchable thirst, 
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15% to 20% Fewer Parts 
—Years Added to Tractor Life 


EIDER Friction Drive does away with clutch, transmission 
gears and bevel gears. All three unitsareinone. Power or- 
dinarily used up by these parts is put into drawbar pull or belt work. 
Steady, resistless power under perfect control. Seven speeds forward, 
seven reverse, for traction or Belt work with one motor speed, one 
lever. Saves wear because of fewer parts. Easier operation—the 
simplest drive known. Ne tr gears mean no gear stripping. 


11 Years Actual Field Work 


You do not have to take a one or two days’ 
“demonstration” as proof of Heider. Amer- 
ica’s leading power farmers have been using 
Heiders for 11 years. Many of the original 
Heiders are in faithful use today. 


Write for our new illustrated catalog of 
HZIDER, which also describes the famous 
Rock Island CTX Tractor Plows and the Rock 
Rock Island No. 38 Island No. 38 One-Man Tractor Disc. 
Tractor Disc 
Close-ap levers. tetaa aad aa oom What Users Are Saying 


“I bought a Heider 9-16, with plow at- 
tached, last spring and am highly 
pleased. Would not | egy it ri 
any other.” Eugene Sites, Elyria, O. 
“Have had a Heider over 6 years. It 

fis still going good. The Heider does 
| A the power work on our 240-acre 
E. L. Reynolds, 
RF. F.D. No. 1, Grand Mound, lowa. 
“I purchased my Heider three 
years ago. I farm 350 acres, 
~ and if I was purchasing 
another it would be a 
Heider.” A.L. Barnes, 
Chappell, 











EARN $100 TO $400 A MONTH Secrest ncatsstont 
yo ft meine Experts, Welding gp eregeye ss 
. and Tractor 


nomberof Mresl hoten Ton 
and Electrical 


train Soldier - for 
FREE NOW 2's for 7,032 Trial Over, 20g pace On- 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, 3015 Oak St, KansasCity, 
INVENTORS ina Se 


model or sketch and 
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and this must be satisfied. 
enjoy a little bread and milk, as do the 
little ones as soon as they will eat it. 
When the doe has an especially large litter, 
both she and the young ones should have 


this feed regularly. Rabbits may be fat- 
tened on almost any grain, but corn is 
probably the best. . 

By using a little judgment in feeding, 
and giving the rabbits clean, dry quarters, 
one may avoid nearly all sickness, and get 
a great deal of pleasure, as well as profit 
out of rabbit raising.—M. F., Colo. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 
high that he is denying himself, and with 
prices for livestock, especially beef and 
on so low to the producer that he is 
actually losing money, the nation is con- 
fronted with a grave problem which re- 
quires solution if we are not to suffer a 
decline in the livestock industry.” The 
facts, the report says, “demonstrates 
clearly the commanding need for govern- 
mental supervision over the manufacture, 
sale and distribution of meat products.” 

This same conclusion is reached in Part 
I of the report of Federal Trade Com- 
mission compiled at the behest of the 
President and just issued. The report 
clearly shows the evil of interlocking di- 
rectorates and the way in which by jug- 
ling with finance the public is prevented 
rom getting a knowledge of the actual 
ownership ef coneune handling food stuffs. 
It shows that the big packers are stretch- 
ing their tentacles to get control of food- 
stuffs other than meats and that they are 
establishing themselves in the inter- 
national field. In the reportory of their 
side lines the packers count such articles 
as banjo strings, pepsin, and curled hair, 
not to mention all sorts of glues and wash- 
ing-powders. 

Four bills for the solution of the problem 
are pending before Cngne. The Kenyon- 
Anderson bill will probably be passed in 
this session. It provides for a licensing 
under the Department of Agriculture, 
designed to accomplish the following re- 
suts: to remove the stock yards from the 
control of the packers; to limit packer 
control over other industries producing 
unrelated foodstuffs; to put refrigerator 
ears on the basis of common carriers; to 
establish storage and marketing systems 
that will permit competition with packer 
branch houses. 

Wheat Growers Protected 

Profiteering by the millers and the 
grain dealers can be prevented by the 
exercise of the powers given to the United 
States grain corporation of which Julius 
H. Barnes is President. Mr. Barnes has 
pupae contracts with 20,000 wheat 
yuyers in order to make effective the 
Government price to the producers. 

An important feature of this contract 
is a clause designed to protect the pro- 
ducer against unfair practices at the hands 
of the country buyer. This clause speci- 
fies: ‘““The dealer in buying wheat from 
the producer shall purchase on the proper 
pare and dockage under federal standards 
and shall pay not less than the guaranteed 
a freight and less a reasonable 

andling margin.” 

Rules are laid down whereby any dis- 
pute may be decided by the vice-president 
of the grain corporation in the nearest zone. 
The World’s Bread Basket 

The available wheat supply of the world 
for 1919 is given as follows: United States 
has 1,236,000,000 bushels; Argentine 
can export 120,000,000 bushels; Australia, 
120,000,000 bushels; Canada, 100,000,000. 

According to statistics compiled by the 
Jnited States grain corporation Euro 
will demand 700,000,000 to 850,000, 
bushels. This country will consume 600, 
000,000 bushels which would leave 400,- 
000,000 bushels for export purposes with 
a reserve of 200,000,000. The survey 


shows that Russia, Roumania, Bulgaria 
and India will have nothing to export. 
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Bale Hay the 


No Blocks—WNo Bale 


This is the big year for hay and straw 


right. Bale your hay for feeding or selling. 
highest market prices. Do not waste one stick of straw. 






NEW WAY! 


Ties—2 Men Less 


profits if you handle these crops 
Keep it in best shape and get 
Stacking hay or 


stacking straw is like throwing money to the four winds. And when you bale, 
do it the right way — the cheapest way — the best way. 


Save 40% on 


Baling Cost 


Our Type B Machine is equipped to bale 2}4 tons per hour with four men to operate. One owner 


baled 43 tons in 10 hours. Fi 
bale ties. No b 
top to help feeder. 


the time to get your hay press. 


Get My Price 


Let me quote you my price on the wonder- 
ful Blockless Threader Press. I will save you $100 
I will give you 


to $200 or more on price. 


Book FREE; 


Get the Threader Press book free by sending 
your name on a post card or in a letter now, or 
jast mail the coupon. Let me show you what others 
say. Let me quote our price to you on the style 
you want. Let me convince you that there 
is any Sener for you in the Threader Press on your 
own baling and baling for your neighbors. Do not 
miss the facts a the world’s Stet press. 
Send me your name right now. Address, 


WILLIAM A. SEYMOUR, General Manager 
Threader Press and Manuta ‘ing C 
2008 Ottawa Street Leavenworth, Kansas 











re your own saving by using plain wire 
N oan os ~ 442 me man needed 
is wonderful new press does not have to 
be choked in order to get better results than we claim. 


best machine 
ever made by man for baling hay or straw. Write me today. 








on 


Now is 










mee ee 
THREADER PRESS & MFG. CO., 
2008 Ott St., t rth, Kansas 


Please send me your free book about the new way to 
bale hay. 


Name 
Street 
State 


R. F. D. Box N« 














Save on a Spreader! 





Get my new advertisin 


hel 








THE NEW 
DISTRIBUTOR 





The greatest spreader im- 
provement in years. Makes 
positive, manure distribution 
of six to seven feet. Breaks 
up all lumps that might slip 
through the beater. Absolutely 
ty te every bit of manure. 
utes downtrips across the fields 
thus saving time and \abor. 


Eleven Great Features 


The new No. 8 Galloway low down is cany 
on the man and easy on the horse. Has wide- 
ing V rake. Patented roller feed. Pat- 


Write for Low Price 


They point the way to the best Spreader 


savi 
NOW-—BUY TODAY AND SAVE MONE 





GALLOWAY’S GREAT OFFER 


proposition. 
much cash on any style of Galloway Complete Spreader. 
now—today—as the time is limited. Remember 
Galloway Spreaders take less horse and man power, 
spreading more land thoroughly with less effort than old 
style, cumbersome machines. Wil! supply your soil with 
plant food. Enables you to cash in big on record-crop prices. Helps 
your land to work overtime. Gets you 50 
b where you got 25 before. Re- 
member, manure is money but it must be 
spread on your fields tobe worth anything. 


Send at once for low price Spreader Offer 
and Galloway money-saving Spreader Books. 


made at bi 
Close shipping points save foclane. WRITE Great Factories 


(WM. GALLOWAY CO. warz%ico,.0w« 


It will save you 
Ask for it 
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Sold Direct 
from Galloway's 
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a If we feed the eorn dry, we use an old; that portion of the field that needs it most; 
+4 wagon to feed from. moving it about over o marketing of the corn thru the hog, 
b the poorer parts of the patch, but when] taking much less time at a busy season. 
4 we soak it, the grain must be carried or No bed, bedding, or feeding floor, are 
it wheeled out to the feeding spot, unless|needed. And the weather is better in 
“q we choose to haul the water and soak| which to do the feeding.—O. R. A. 
4 HOG FEEDING ON CLOVER | it at the feeding place. Soaked corn gets 
ie T has been our custom for years to| Very sour, and is not at all agreeable to} THE CONCRETE HOG WALLOW 
¥ ] feed out a bunch of hogs each summer | 2@?dle, and I think hereafter, we will soak} Somehow, somewhere, the impression 
on a field of clover, and we believe | '2,some sort of a tank where we can | has obtained that the hog is a dirty animal. 
i ke rapid and economical gains feed-| “8 the scoop shovel and the wheelbarrow. | True, he likes to wallow but he wallows 
wN way. We do not alwavs have a| . -2¢ amount of clover to fence off for a| in mud principally because his owner 
i field of clover that is well fenced that we| Ve, number of hogs always keeps us| provides no better place. = 
z ean turn the hogs consequently we | guessing, and we have found that a great Several parasites are very fond of living 
i fence off the required amount somewhere | des ul depends on the size of the clover on the hog, in fact they become very much 
> n the larger field, figuring closely just | ¥"€® the hogs are turned into it. We] attached to him. The perfect lines and 
which portion of the field offers the most have turned forty hogs on three acres| curves of the hog’s body permit very little 
e adventeans. and then cut some hay, again, we havejin the way of reaching affected places, 
! Water, and plenty of it, is one of the turned in less hogs on the same acreage|for the hog is no contortionist. Really, 
i) essentials of summer hog feeding, and it which was apparently as good, and they | after watching one try to wriggle under a 
yi is also necessary to have ample shade| te it down short. I believe that the|fcnce, one would think a well-brad hog 
Bs then tco. That portion of the field that| ™edium red clover “stands the racket - ferred a life of servility to bending the 
id ig the poorest ought to be selected for| better than the mammoth, tho the latter | knee or stooping to any deception. 
; the fending tana. end to combine al] | ™4kes the most forage, but is not relished} Hogs early learn that there is relief for 
} wee omnaiinagh 0 ane as well, and dies down before the summer | their itching skins by submergence in 
H ¢ a creek running thru the farm|'5 Ver, if it is the 
generally induces us to utilize this as a|CTOP Of the second 
~ = and Mf the Gell fo such | Year, which is us- 
i} ‘ on not get to the stream, we | Ually the case. 
: 1utomatic watering fountain. and If one has rye or 
} il water t | it as needed. Last season | bluegrass for the 
I b t ti rence he creel bank then | early forage, it is 
' it panels to build down to the! better to turn onto 
c mae ato it sult nach > sf are the clover after it 
=e Bey od pleat) S awe oe ‘© | is some size, then it 
- wW vin and todrink. During the hot est a : ; 
i W er the hogs kept comfortable ia this | 8™°¥§ rapidly 
i . which was running most of the o—_ Se A hog wallow on a farm near Lexington, Kentucky 
| reis were ke} on he bank above | UP: 7 
high 9 ne. One we used to coatain| Of course there are a number of thimys| water. What is more natural than to 
the <ture of germ meal an id taakage | entering into profitable summer hog feed- soothe the burning skin in the nearest 
. e aalt, added. a two more were | ing. The running stream is a bad proposi- | mudhole, unless the farmer has wisely 
mend one all being filled w on if cholera hogs are above, but outside built a suitable hog wallow and keeps it 
‘ t this, the running stream is half the | in condition. Crude oil and other medica- 
e shack ob long 1 — in summer feeding. I believe that | tions added to the water help to kill off the 
' use | had plet f shade. | it will, in nearly all cases, pay to soak the | parasites and give relief. 
aa " ha | would not feed much germ meal, How big to make the wallow depends 
it | wnted to cleat hominy hearts, or even tankage, if the | on the number of hogs kept, and it is prob- 
ogs did a 1 jot .|hogs take to the clover readily and eat; ably safe to allow eight to ten square 
g down the rat weed growth large quant ities of it, yet tankage may be feet to each full-grown hog. Where the 
R » the temporarv feacing. we| profitably fed to clover hogs if, by feeding younger pigs are herded separate, as they 
or { avthing | und | they mav be induced to eat larger should be, an allowan-ze in proportion t 
: » woven wire fet ventv-| quantities of corn. A hog without an| the ir size shouk | be made. F 
h with stave abo ' hes | appetite is no hog atall, and quite often he Several styles and sizes of concrete hog 
nart. Some wo have he e hogs | must be tempted with such knick-knacks wallows are possible; they may be round or 
onehd an owen went y-aix in e. bi s slacked coal, ashes and salt, wood char- | Square. The necessary materials are easily 
- not one in a hundred will ever try. Wel coal. slope ov arious sorts, or soaked corn. | Obtained. Sand and gravel may usually 
‘ ; ie of old | Last summer my fat hogs ate at least a | be found right on the farm, and thus only 
ng that|rod of five inch drain -tile that were | the cement need be purchased. Ordinary 
lun the » Wewus ving on top of the ground, and would | farm labor can do most of the work. 
} post here and there, and| have eaten more had I not hauled them| Concrete hog wallows should be located 
t ma ike ot pe I presume the tile supplying some- | 5° that water may be piped to them easily 
corner pos ' hored back | thing that they had failed to get elsewhere. | and at little expense. High ground is de- 
mnos vil ned to a rock \ few of the advantages of summer hog | Sitable to provide suitable dramage, and to 
vo at nied i é eding on clover are, cheaper protein prevent the vicinity from hecoming satur- 
ry , , ym the clover, thereby making larger | ted with water, a pavemeat should be 
é ’ gains from the corn fed at a lower cost, | built around the wallow. Where expense 
| distribution of the manure and cobs over |5 4 consideration, however, this may be 
omitted except on the entrance side. The 
pavement should have an apron extending 
down about eighteen inches to prevent 
hogs from rooting beneath. 
Make the excavation to firm soil and 
any earth disturbed must be compacted. 
Concrete should be placed for the out- 
side wall first. For this purpose the con- 
crete should be mixed in the proportion 
of one part cement to two and one half 
parts clean sand and four parts screened 
crushed stone or pebbles. The sand should 
be graded from fine to that which will just 
pass thru a one-fourth inch mesh screen 
while the crushed ston2 or pebbles should 
vary from one-fourth iach up to one inch. 
The larger the wallow the more hogs can 
be accommodated to the square foot, and 
of course the wallow must be big enough 
for all the hogs at once. You know hogs. 
When running water can be obtained, it 
may be used to keep the wallow filled with 
clean water. Under other conditions, as 
when oi] or medicinal solutions are added 
the wallow should be emptied and cleanec 
at such intervals as will prevent the con- 
oH Green food for the hogs makes larger gains at lower cost | tents from hecoming foul.—H. C 
’ 
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pork and mutton should be 
vitally interested in the con- 
sumption of meats. 


Biased efforts have been made to con- 
vince the public that it is paying too 
much for meat. The result has been 
a reduction of demand amounting, in 
some places, almost to a boycott. 

Yet the truth is that meat is relatively 
cheap. Grains, cereals, fruits, vege- 
tables, sugar, milk, eggs—all have ad- 
vanced more rapidly than meat and, on 
an average, their advance has been 
greater than that of meat. 


Meat Producer Chief Loser 


The meat producer is the chief loser 
as a result of this mistaken agitation. 
And, the meat producer is the one who 
can best remedy the situation. 


Producers should fight fire with fire. 
The best weapon you can use is some 
form of National Advertising. Combat 
the propaganda against meat eating. 
- to preserve the markets you have. 
Help yourself to better conditions by ex- 
tending your markets. Remember there 
is no longer any military need fo~- 
conserving meat. 

Armour and Company—in addition 
to extensive indi- 
vidual efforts in this 
direction — stand 
ready to help you in 
every way possible. 


A MERICAN producers of beef, 





Beef Boycott Fatal to 
Producers 


Other Producers Do It 


Other producers of foods have already 
met with success in stimulating a de- 
mand for their products. The fruit 
—~_ of California pointed the way. 

ey have turned a very uncertain 
market into a constantly profitable one. 
Dairymen are advertising nationally to 
increase the consumption of_milk and 
ice cream. Rice growers in Louisiana; 
apple growers in Washington State; 
citrus fruit growers of Florida—all have 
put their business on a sounder footing 
with steadier profits, by concerted 
national advertisting. 


Yet, meat producers, even in the face 
of anti-meat-eating agitation, have un- 
no nation-wide campaign to 

protect their interests. 


What Armour Has Done 


Every line of Armour and Company’s extensive 
national advertising is of direct benefit to meat 
producers. Widespread FE nwo advertising in 
the daily newspapers in all states; page advertise- 
ments in color in leading magazines; bill-board 
advertising; special booklets and folders; lectures 
by experts from the Armour Bureau of Food 
Economics to hundreds of thousands of consumers 
annually; special articles on meat diets, recipes 
in newspapers; by such means does Armour work 
constantly to maintain and expand the market 
for meats and meat products. 


But so.nething more is needed. A direct effort 
by the organizations representing the meat pro- 
ducers of this country would aid immeasurably. 
The time has come for meat producers to help 
themselves. Armour and Company offer their 
whole-hearted assistance in any reasonable effort. 





ARMOUR 4%» COMPANY 


,CHICAGO 
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Most Durable Ford 


Timer Made 


OT a freak, but a 
standard timer 

made right. 

Outlasts all others. Makes 

Ford engine start more 

easily and pull more evenly. 

Saves gas. 


Beautifully made—all work- 
ing parte machined, hard- 
ened, groand and polished, 
and tested on gauges, ae- 
sembled timer then tested 
and rigidly inspected, both 
electrically and mechanically 
Roller always bears equarely 
on contacts. 
Interchangeable with 
stock timer. Also fite 
Fordson Tractor. 

Retail Price, $2.00 
If your dealer ean't sup- 
ply you send retail price 
dtrect. 


















Milwaukee AutoEngin 
& Supply Company 
Dept. Mi.wauxes, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“«FORDS 


O K CHAMPION DIGGERS 


“Are the Leaders Everywhere. 
Our machinesare d 
and built ‘to sheet 
mae Oy rae —~ 
whic ey may 
worked. They em- 
body every point of 






wns, waits and expensive repai 
bills. Saves time in hervestion ond. eaves 
money on your crop of Gotatoss. 
FREE“ inquiry. rite today for our 

DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
giving particulars of the O. K. Champion Line. 
GHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY COMPANY 
189 A Hammond, t 





HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 


Write to once for the best Offer is 3 
USH terardshtsrcmceacrcs 


‘ vg 
ton, it would stil) cost nearly twice as 


much to paint your bern with it, as it would cost to paint 

the same barn with WEATHERWAX Liquid Paint. Write for 
free color card and prices. Sold by good dealers everywhere 
or Grect, freight paid, where we have no dealer, Address, 


THE REILLY COMPANY, "Indianapolis, Indiana. 


@r Model and ex 
lanation ef your 
J ates =. . invention for our 


th 
jon t Our deo’ 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT’ Sent FREE on Request. 
It tells how to apply for Patents, Trade-marks, 
Foreign Patents, Copyrights, etc.; gives informa 
ion on Patent Procedure; tells what every inven- 
tor should know. Thousands of Inventors, who 
are our clicnts, are our reference. 


CHANDLEE @ CHANDLEE 


= = 7 
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FITTING THE COLLAR 
The horse with an illsha shoulder is 


a detriment to a farmer. rere are Many 
such horses, and it is a cause of muc 
worry to the owner who is continually 
trying various expedients, such as chang- 
ing collars and pads, and using remedies 
to heal sores and collar boils. 

| After many years of working horses we 
| have learned that every horse is a prob- 
|lem in himself so far as the collar, that 
most important part of the harness, is 
concerned. A collar is a collar to some 
men. If it is the size in length, the horse 
must wear it even it it touches the 
shoulder only at one or two points. No 
wonder there are so many horses and colts 
with ugly collar bruises. 

The prevention of these blemishes lies 
in the first working year of the colt in the 
majority of cases, and the normal shaped 
shoulder can be accustomed to the friction 
of the collar if the collar fits as it should. 
There are all sorts of necks and shoulders. 
There are the prominent high shoulder 
blades which are the hardest problem a 


| 











| farmer has to meet. But every shoulder, 


whatever its shape, can be fitted if the 
farmer cares to take the trouble to do so. 
If the neck is narrow, commonly called 
ewe neck, a wide collar at the top can be 
used if it is soaked in water for a few hours 
before fitting. After it is pliable, buckle 
it on the horse and fit the — so they 
draw the collar just as it should fit for 
comfortable working. Let the harness 
remain till the collar retains the shape of 
the shoulder and the main source of 
trouble is avoided. 

We have found it much better to pre- 
vent these bad shoulders rather than cure 
them, which is generally not an easy thing 
to do. We never use any grease or any- 
thing to soften the shoulder if a sore or 
bruise must be treated. We find slacked 
lime on a raw place as as anything 
to heal and harden, and it has the merit 
of being cheap. There are proprie 





remedies on the market that are 
| Sulphur is often used to heal and harden 
ia — 4 om some Horsemen use 
| it exclusively for this purpose. 
Years ago we eschewed pads of all sorts, 
unless under the most hopeless circum- 
stances, and the case is bad indeed which 
cannot be handled better without the 
vads, the pad being mostly an excuse to 
Il too large a collar. A perfectly fitting 
collar is half the battle —H. L. 











25 Years Experience. 410 Ith St., Washingtor, D. C. 


Straw \VYanted 


DON’T BURN your straw before finding out how 
a few hoursspent eprending Stsew turnsevery stack 
intobig profits, Carter made $500 extra profitfrom 
our information, Your nameonapostalcard brings 
full particulars free. Si SPREADER 
MFG. CO., 100 Traders Bidg.,Kansas City, Mo. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Care.” It tells how I 
eured myself after stammering for 20 years. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 1497 bulding, lodtapapehs 














3 |MULES BRING PROFITABLE RE- 


TURNS 
Farmers around W. G. Fitzsommons’ 
farm in Cedar county, Iowa, have gone 
to raising mules. They figure there is 
money. in the business, because mules, 
somehow or other, generally find a good 
| trade and the prices are high. 














August, 1919 
“There are three jacks in our vicinity,” 
he said, “and the owners charge a service 
fee of $15. The farmers owning good 


j | mares arematingtheirstock with the jacks. 


_“We find it is a very profitable business. 
he oes mule colts, for instance, will 
to $150, depending upon the size 

and breedin teal 


“A team of work mules, averaging 1000 
to 1200 pounds, will easily bring $500 to 
a price which would almost buy 
purebred horses. And what is more, you 
can work the mules considerable before 
you sell them. The fact is that it seems 
the mules are easier selling if worked a 
year or two before being offered for sale. 
“And a mule scaling 1000 to 1200 
pounds will do more work than a horse 
=e three to four hundred pounds 
more. A mule may be more ornery, to be 
sure, and sometimes a man’s life is in 
danger when driving them; but they’ll 
do the work. They can stand harder work 
than a horse, and the heat don’t seem to 
have any effect on them. 


SENTIMENT AND LIVESTOCK 


City dwellers have gotten about past 
the stage of picturing the farmer as an 
individual in high boots, chin whiskers, one 
suspender across his shoulders, and a 
straw in his mouth. But still they feel 
he is a rough, unpolished, hard-hearted 
person, lacking in finer feelings. 

Yet sentiment and regard to one’s finer 
feelings plays a bigger part in successful 
farming n in any other business on 
earth. The man who has made farming 

ay has paid a lot of attention to his inner 
eelings. His heart is speaking night and 
morning as he feeds and does his chores. 
The man who handles stock with no sym- 
pathy for their feelings and desires, mighty 
soon fails. The successful farmer is one 
who studies the likes and dislikes of the 
animals in his care, who grants their little 
whims, and whose heart reflects their 
pains and troubles—whose every act is to 
make the dumb beings around him happy 
and contented. 

Of course this does not mean the farmer 
may gratify every desire. It does not 
mean he should allow calves to run with 
their mothers, that he should feed cows 
that are unprofitable, or that he should 
let his hogs run in his growing corn because 
they like it. But there are hundreds of 
little ways to make livestock happy and 
actually win their hearts. For. instance, 
I know a farmer who owns several cows. 
And he has a different way with each. 
One has a particular stall she likes to 
stand in. It wasn’t the one intended for 
her, but she was humored, and she is con- 
tented. Another doesn’t like the special 
mixed feed he has, so he has prepared a 
special sack for her that delights her. 
Another loves to be petted and played 
with and she comes nosing around to get 
attention. It is interesting to watch dis 
man in his barnyard and instructive to see 
the great part sentiment and kindly atten- 
tion can play. 

It is these little things that count with 
stock, and which so — times change 
failure into success.—A. P. 











Polled Durbam rmatrops on a, cornbelt farm. 
that will make the best of our beef better 


Such mothers as these produce offspring 
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Has the Farmer any Opinions 


of his Own 


FTER listening to the argu- 
ments with which some tractor 
salesmen try to convince him, 


you might suppose the farmer never 
did any thinking for himself. 


You will hear them telling 
him how many wheels his tractor 
ought to have, or what it ought to 
look like, or some other inconsequen- 
tial detail—appealing to his eye in- 
stead of his intelligence. 


Now, the farmer is a practical 
man. 


He is looking fér facts—not 
theories or impressions. He is look- 
ing for a tractor that will do his work 
and do it economically, and last a 
long time. 


And the more critical he is, 
the more determined to get at the 
facts, the quicker he comes to the 
GO Tractor. 


For eight years the GO Trac- 
tor has been the standard among prac- 
tical farmers all over the country. 
Because of its advanced driving mech- 
anism, it is the easiest tractor on the 
market to control] and the most eco- 


nomical to operate. It has six speeds 
forward and six reverse—a right 
plowing speed in any sort of soil; a 
right speed at the belt for any kind 
of machine. It is the most powerful 
tractor in America for its weight. 


Years are added to its life by 
the dust-proof casings on its gears. 
It was the first tractor to enclose its 
gears in an oil bath. It has no gears 
or chains on the traction wheel to be 
cut by sand and gravel. 


The GO Tractor is the four- 
wheel, four-cylinder type—the sim- 
plest and most practical type of all. 
Every part of the motor and driving 
mechanism isinstantly accessible. Ad- 
justments can be made by anyone 
right on the ground, without the aid 
of special tools. 


Tothe farmer witha practical 
mind, who is looking for indisputable 
facts and good, sound horse-sense— 
not “talking points’’—we shall be 
glad to send some further information 
about the most advanced tractor in 
America and about the company be- 
hind it—its guarantee and the service 
that goes with it. 


The General Ordnance Company 


Tractor Division 
Western Sales Office and Factory; 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 
Executive and Eastern Sales Office: 
TWO WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK 


Eastern Factory: 
DERBY, “ONNECTICUT 
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RYE IN THE PIG LOT 
I didn’t appreciate the value of rye until 
the season I failed to sow any As a forage 
it doesn’t rank with clover, alfalfa or even 
good bluegrass, but does fill in that gap of 
forage prodt uction between those crops. 
I am especially speaking of rye in con- 


nection with hogs. It fits well in many 
wavs: it is adapted to strong ground, of | 
which hog lots are usually composed, from 
a forage standpoint. Sown early, it makes | 
the best of fall forage, also quite a few 
bit of green for winter and certainly 





| Success, 


SUGCESSFUL 
the best of real early f 


continue to work on it while it lasts late 
in the fall, tho at that season, I much pre- 
fer clover or alfalfa. I have hogged down 
the standing mature rye with success, the 
animals almost always tramping enough 
into the ground for a good new stand. Of 
course, in hogging mature rye I have had 
some trouble in the mass of beards and 
chaff clogging the intestines of the hogs, in 
which case i administer Epsom salts 

I think it is a good idea to sow rye for 
forage pretty early and pretty thick, and 
allow nothing on it until it becomes a 
heavy green matt. In this way, it sur- 
vives the winter much better. I have also 
used sheep on rye plots with equally good 
as with hogs, furnishing them a 
few green bites during winter when grass 
was more or less dormant 

For grain, rye is not considered a profit- 
able crop in this section. It is quite often 
used to plow down as green manure, but I 


FARMING 
hogs eet my profit from it by the way of the hog. 
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. A., Morgan county, Ind. 


HEIN SAID oy WILL” 
Continued from page 10 
not grade and pay on a quality basis, 
where inferior cream is received as it, was 
in this locality.” 

“Cheerfulness and persistence,’’ says 
Mr. Hein, “are nine-tenths of success 
Now I pay the farmers three cents differ- 
ence between first and second grade 
butterfat. I am able to do this because 
I am able to produce a butter from graded 
cream that commands a premium. Iowa 
Brand butter brings one cent per pound 
above N. Y. extras and my second grade 
butter is now bringing extras and above. On 
second grade cream I pay one cent less 
than N. Y. prices for butterfat but this 
year I expect to pay straight eastern 
prices for second grade and first grade 
at least three cents above market price. 















Note the broad, 
sturdy, thick tread, 
weproduced here in 
actual size ona 


35x44 Firestone 


ment is possible. 
are stockholders. 


man. 


Firestone Park 


a record that you are willing to bank on. 

Firestone is the name of the man who founded 
a great industry and who determines its policy today. 
It is the name of a business organization inspired by 
the ambition to improve the tire as long as improve- 
Thousands of Firestone workers 
They share in the rewards along 
with the executives. The principle of giving the pub- 
lic most miles per dollar inspires every Firestone 
It is the spirit of Firestone manufacture. Let 
it lead you into buying the money-saving tire. 
that the name Firestone is on the next tire you buy. 


xe the tire only when the name represents 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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Akron, Ohio 
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At Last—Our Own Plows 


T EVERY demonstration in tractor history Inter- 
national tractors have stood well at the front in 
popularity, in steadiness, and in economy of operation. 
Better yet, in the last fourteen years they have demon- 
strated their dependability, their low cost of operation 
and upkeep on many thousands of American farms. 


Up to July 1, 1919, there was no International Harvester 
plow. To our tractors was given the task of doing good work 
with plows made by other concerns. We took them all on im- 
partially, only asking that the behavior of the plow should be so 
far as possible in keeping with the quality of the tractor. 


All the while we were studying, watching the action and 
work of the plows our tractors drew, making an honest, earnest 
effort to discover the one line which gave the best satisfaction 
under all conditions. Little by little one line of plows detached 
itself “from the general run, showing up better than others, 
standing up better, giving better satisfaction under a greater 
variety of conditions. 


This line was also one of the oldest in the country, with a 
splendid reputation among farmers, especially in territories 
where plowing conditions are more than ordinarily difficult. 
The old, reliable P & O plow line fairly won its way with us 
against the field. Now it belongs to us, not so much because 
we needed plows to complete our line of farm machines as 
because we wanted this particular plow for our own after 
the way it had demonstrated its value to us. 


From now on, we shall sell plows as well as tractors—plows 
that have proved themselves in every way as worthy to belong 
to the International Harvester line as any other machine or 
implement in the line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA Inc. USA 


CHICAGO 





I only get a very little third and fourth | Hein’s is not only the first creamery mak- ‘Talk about work,’’ he says, “‘of course 
grade stuff. ‘The farmers see more money | ing butter from gathered cream to be/it took work; but there is no excuse for 
n graded cream and they are demanding | granted the State brand but also captured | any creamery receiving rotten cream if 
t. Moreover, we are getting business | the gold medal for the best butter and the|the producers will only ‘help. Serew 
every day away from creameries which are | first prize for cream improvement in the | your courage to the sticking place and you 
not grading.” state. will not fail. 
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FEEDS FOR BREEDING HOGS 


Swine that are used for breeders need 


erent feed from those that are to be 

I | for the market 
The breeding hog should not be fat at 
time; that is, fat from the market 
om They should be ke pt growing 
tritious food from the time they are 
gy nd should ver be fed the am yunt of 
or sugar beets and other fattening foods 
hat the market hogs sometimes get kx- 
SS ! Gestroys Une power of breed- 
ig inimal he professional 
ure to so feed his animals 


at are to be sold for breeders. that they 
will do’ good wor when they go into the 


sands of the farmers who buy them. Very 


frequently nowevel some turmers begin 
it once to undo the work of the breeder by 
feeding orn im xcessive quantities 
Among the feeds that should be given is 
skimmull vhich ts very good, as it con- 
tains a irge amount ol protein, ind is 
bulky Clover is an exceptionally good 


feed he green state und even clover 
teamed proves very nutritious. Oilmeal 
cake contains much nutriment of the right 
kind Where alfalfa can be had it is also 
i. Oats in various forms furnish the 


rin 
exact kind of nutriment most serviceable 
for the breeding animals 

Ihe ow that i8 carrying pigs needs a 


large amount of protein food on account of 
the xtra bodies she is building up But 
have too much 
protein in the ration as the starchy parts 
ire also needed The stare h-forming ele- 

nts should be five or six times the pro- 
tein elements Chis is about the composi 


ire must be taken not to 


tion of oatmeal 
Bran is ahighl 
nitrogenous teed 


und should = lx 
balanced wit! 
something els« 
vyhen t ted 
All plants that 
ve pods are 

hinprote! Manure hauling 

s a disagree- 

d re Ul | able job at the 

Z ra I beat. But it has 

Oo to be done #0 
LA ood ) 
ne bree uw 
g. The f ) 

fe ear is 

ture eason 
tor pig growing 


Ihe weather i> 
cold, green food 





Ss go VW he n — 
they need 
t a 
ig is 
ept alarge pal 
f he ti 
m™ ne 
he tol 
snow \\ 
ture 
ippl ist ; 
pphed b — —- 
rm | | 
il ind 
ple 
I ibsolut ig 
ig ’ t il ’ rk hi 
gz} cal i thru r are harder 
tte r it take quantity to get 
ue vhere they will not 
th are vy wavs old 
ull sell them for the most you 
d put vour rop into young 
| gail he ear spring 
\n item which I[ believe is as important 
iny to give brood swine in winter, | 
ie lop from which the chill has been 
removed \ slight trial at feeding slop | 
lightly warmed in freezing weather will | 
ell its ow tor Hog will partake of 


heap not only causes colds in the head but 


| pile up in the manure they are heated by a 
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considerable more of warm drink than of 
cold and do not suffer the chilling effects. 
No animal can consume a lot of ice cold 
food and drink in eold weather. It chills 
their bodies just as a cold meal served in an 
unheated room chills the human body. It 
works havoe with the digestive organs 
\nother thing experience has taught me 
is that sows or pigs (or any other hogs for 
that matter) should be kept off of the man- 
ure pile duning the winter. The manure 


also is in a state of heating more or less 
continuously. Pigs that are permitted free 
access to the barn-yard always go to the 
manure pile to sleep in preference to their 
own bed. They do this on account of the 
warmth generated by the manure And 
this is where the harm is done. When they 


sort of steaming process. The vapor from 
the manure makes them wet and when 
they get up and go out into the cold again 
they are very easily chilled. The result is 
that they will turn no profit for the food 
consumed. Young pigs, especially, are 
easy chilled and should be kept away from 
the manure heap.—L. K 
WHY FALL FARROWING OF SOWS 
Many farmers hesitate to breed sows for 
fall farrowing, saying the spring pig can 
be more cheaply grown than the one fall 
farrowed which must be carried over the 
winter and fattened on the next crop 
of corn. Yet there is a rational reason for 
making at least a part of our sows raise fall 
litters. The principal reason is because 
the packer knows the farmer markets hogs 
in a bunch, during some three months, in 
winter, and that the consequent glut of the 
market allows more or less depression of 
prices, which the farmer is halplees to pre- 
vent 





The control of the livestock market will 
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A few farmers have practiced fall fa: 

—— of the sows, finding the averag: 
price for fattened hogs much higher in th 
early fall than during the winter months 
The same is true of the hogs marketed i: 
late spring. The farmer 4 has fall pig 
gets in on the price increase that goes wit! 
the packers, selling campaign of stuf 
yacked during the winter months. Th 
—4 however, who profit by this pric: 
increase are few compared with the nun 
ber who market during the winter glut. 

The farmer can even up this advantag: 
and stand an equal chance with the packe: 
on price fluctuations if he will market mor 
evenly thru the year. It is true this will 
entail more expense; for the fall litter: 
must have greater care than the spring 
farrowed ones. The question for us is, will 
the ‘‘extra’”’ over winter season prices pa) 
this cost difference and leave a pair profit 
On the whole, we believe it will. It is ver) 
true that the fall farrowed pig must hav: 
good winter care to keep him growing. H« 
must not be stunted, but must be in shap 
to go onto pasture in spring and gain rap 
idly. This implies that feeds other tha: 
corn must form a part of the ration. Thes 
feeds, generally fed in the form of slop 
must take the place of pasture and natur 
ally cost us more than the grass. 

With these added cost items to consider 
the reader wonders, I suppose, how we can 
make out a case for the fall litter. It is 
simply in the marketing advantages it 
gives the farmer. There will be no glut 
during the winter season and the conse- 
quent lean spot in spring and summer; the 
farmer will have something to send for- 
ward at all times, and the packer cannot 
depress the price at any one time of year 
as is now his custom.—D. H. 


GO SLOW ON NEW GRAIN 


It is an axiom that hog cholera is most 





rest, with the packer as long as the farmer 









prevalent in times of large corn crops 
The same thing 
holds true in re- 
gard to chicken 
cholera. Some 
farmers will use 
corn to excess 
while the crib is 
full, who feed 
sparingly when 


why not make : " 
i‘, ap caw ae | it must be 
possible with a | bought. The 
carrier and a year has 
spreader. yeen one of 





scarce grain pro- 
duction over a 
big scope of 
country. This 








scarcity,coupled 
with very high 
prices, has led 
~ to careful han- 
. dling of grain, 
as cost of pro- 
duction is com- 
ing to mean 
! much to the 
farmer. Wirth 
the coming of 
the new grain, 
whether it be 
corn or the small 
grains, or kafir, 
which is largely 








o his present ways of marketing | 
and feeding. The packer has his buying 
season during this market glut. He fills 
his warehouses then and is ready for price 
udvances of meat stuff when the farm runs 
grow lighter. The farmer, as a usual thing, 
does not intend to-have much stuff in his 
yards when the spring work corhmences. 
He does not like chores while the crops are 
being put in and tended. He does not 
look so much at the profit and loss side of 
marketing as he should. If he makes a 


ACC DS 


profit on his yearly feeding he is content; 
if he fails to get the profit, he hopes for 
better things next time 








fed to chickens, 
the tendency 
will be to in- 
crease the ration, and oftentimes very 
injudiciously. This new grain is relished 
by fowls and hogs alike, and will beeaten 
greedily with consequent digestive 
disturbanees if overfed, which later 
may lead to cholera. We have seen a 
~ Sa healthy bunch of chickens 
thrown out of health by overfeeding. 
Many farmers are not careful enough in 
feeding and many losses among the hogs 
and fowls may be traced to the feeder and 
not some outside source. Once out of 
health, the farm flock, if it lives over the 
attack, is not going to make much money 
for its owner. Be careful.—H. P. 
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: ) Rus t Won’t Gnaw the Bin—Nor Rats the Grain 


is why grain-bins, troughs, waterers, tanks, and 
other products for farm use made of Armco 
(American Ingot) Iron last many years longer 


than those made of other materials. 


Every farmer knows that there are right 
methods of storing crops as well as right 


methods of raising them. 


Sacks tear and leak valuable wheat and corn. 
And they expose your grains to fire, dampness, 
rats, and gophers. But grain-bins made of gal- 
vanized Armco Iron keep out all of these forces 


that tend to destroy the grain and cut down the 


Armco Iron Grain-Bins are made in sizes 
and shapes to suit all purposes by the Dickelman 
Mfg. Co., Forest, Ohio; California Corrugated 
Culvert Co., West Berkeley, Calif.; Coast Culvert 
profits. & Flume Co., Portland, Ore.; and the Dixie Cul- 
vert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga. Write nearest 

Grain-bins made of galvanized Armco Iron are ; 

address for prices. 
more durable and economical than those made 
of ordinary metals. The unusual purity and 
evenness of Armco Iron make possible great rust- 
resistance and insure a perfect bond between 
the base metal and the galvanizing coat. That farm. 


Fill out and mail coupon to us today, and we 
will send you an illustrated booklet which tells you 


where you can get Armco Iron products for the 








The — Rolling Mill Company o The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Dept. 973, Middletown, Ohio | Dept. 973 Middletown, Ohio 


Please send me your free Bulletin, ‘Armco 
: — Iron on the Farm,” which tells where | can 
he trademark A carries the assurance 
Senivan temtie- dees wane to manataieset te get Armco Iron rust-resisting products 
The American Rolling Mill Company with the 
skill, Intelligence and fidelity associated with N r 
its products, and hence can be depended upon Name 
to possessin the highest degree the merit claim- 
4 for it. 
7 Street or R. F. D. No. 


Ww 
eee Town or State 
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i » runts usually have worms, They can’t 
§ > ¥ a rb feed, poison the 
t i disease and oftentimes cause 


a chance, 
rpedoes, 


‘ y t avoid this? Give ti e rut 
with Shore 


ShoresHog Worm Torpedoes 


wonderful ¢ ombina tion of Santonin,Cal- 

omel, etc Thou ds of best hog raisers, hog 

experts, Insurance Companies having great 
= sins > toed - . 

s. Try them on your herd and watch 


“Wo Results, No Pa 


Every Torpedo just the right dose. One to a 

ire and fe, easy to give, no_ waste. 8 pays 
< ncugh for BO shoats and you ket Drenching Bit 
100 for $6.45 Write to jay and get free SHORES? 
SWLNE SENSE, the real hog book andLIVE STOCK 
DIGEST, real magazine---Free. Address, 


Shores-Mueller Co. 


140 Shores Sta. 
Cedar Rapids, 
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Mile Guarantee I 
Sent Free for inspection. It costs you 
Bothing. Express charges prepaid. 
Examine them before you pay 
Write pono ey cTurREe 
PROOF UBES Absolutely 
Guoventocd for 6000 Miles 
or a New Tube FREE 
A Revelation of Quality Our low 
Prices wiil astonish you 
PIONEER TIRE and 
RUBBER CO. 
690 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


BSORBINE 


TRAD MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 










will reduce inflamed, 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll Evil. 
Quitter, Fistula and in- 
fected sores quickly asit 
ig & positive antiseptic and ger- 
micide. Pleasant to use ;does not 
blister or remove the hair, and 

ucan work the horse. $2.50 per 
bottle delivered 

Book 7 R Free 


To The Reilly Co., oust, 143, Indianapolis, ind. 
»LE AS —" r ar cree t 
P= U lace my Pr = 7o A ai wie 


ir Pammnt ah, 
STATION “ReView h a8 rr Uleesteck 
af ry Bullett na iss aed by every State Experi 
$ obligation or ex "age 
o e In return I 1, you. ae name o 
p Am from whom I! purchase Stock Dip or Poultry 
Supplies 


My dealer ta 


» the 





Fits address . 
Mai! the magazine to my address, 
which | enclose with thie coupon. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make a Gry ¢ this 
department. Questions answered free t his de- 
partment Give age and sex of tx sonether 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are inten ded to be 
prepared by local druggists However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
| cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which apimals are aMicted and on account of hav- 
ing been scientifically compounded wili be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded bY, local 
druggists Address all communications to Veter!- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 

Thrush—My ten year old mare went lame last 
spring and has been lame more or less ever since 
She is lame in her near front leg or foot. The frog 
at times separates in layers or at least one or more 
layers at a time, having the appearance of having 
been slit with a sharp knife. The frog smells bad. 
There seemed to be fever in the heel and she would 
flinch when one pressed on the crack in the heel 
When she is lame she stands mostly with her foot 
flat on the ground but pointed out in front. Some- 
times she stands with her foot cocked up on her toe 





I have heard some say that this was due to sweeney 


I used a powder of equal parts of calomel, tannic 
and air slaked lime put in the crack of frog then 
filled with pine tar and oakum. This seemed to be- 
come more healthy but soon got worse again when 
I stopped treatment. Is this thrush and what can 
I do for it?—H. A., Ill. 

Thrush no doubt is present and wet and filth in 
the stable is the cause; but it rarely causes Ena 
It probably is associated with navicular disease, 
sidebone or ringbone as the cause of lameness. 
Sweeney is not a likely cause and more likely is the 
result of the chronic foot lameness. Cleanse the 
cleft of the frog and keep it packed with calomel 
Remove the causes of thrush. Clip the hair from 
the hoofhead and apply a blister 

Cholera—We have a disease that is present in 
our community and it kills every hog that is at- 


eas, 





i 
at 


swollen | 


They first take scours or vomit and then 
They do not eat but lie around 
Please give 


tac ked 
their eyes matter 
for four or five days then finally die 
me a remedy for this.—W. B., La 
We suspect that cholera is causing the deaths 
referred to and if so, a qualified veterinarian should 
nee We employed to vaccinate the remaining 
| hogs A postmortem examination may be neces- 
sary to determine the nature of the disease present 








| and surface of the kidneys under the outer ¢ ape ile 
| is found covered with red spots These, and also 
ulcers may be found on the lining membrane of the 
"| first large intestine (caecum) and other internal 
| Organs 
Foot Rot—A short time after buying some sheep 

=|. y began to get lame and I thought they had 
scalded feet as the season was very wet and part 
of their pasture was rather swampy. I applied 
butter of antimony and some of them got better, 
then they would get bad again until finally they 
could hardly walk. I then used blue vitriol with 
about the same results and put them in dry pasture 
land. In October I butchered them and burned 
the feet. After this two of my coarser sheep which 
were at first in the same pasture got sore feet which 
refused to yield to treatment Did they have foot 
rot and will the same pasture be all right for my 
sheep this year? Is there a cure r this disease?’— 
H. G., Nebr 

The sheep's bad feet were caused by low wet pas- 
ture which is unsuitable for sheep and always will 
be likely to cause the trouble The disease is cur- 
able. Cut away every particle of loose and rotten 
horn of the hoof then immerse the foot for a few 
moments in hot water containing all the sulphate 
of copper it will dissolve. Afterward turn the sheep 
into a pen on the floor of which slaked lime has been 
spread toa depth of threeinches. Repeat the treat- 
ment when coun to be necessary 

Barrenness—! have a cow four years old that 
was fresh in thespring but has never come in heat 





since. Is there anything I can do for her as I would 
ike to breed her.—W. R., Pa 
Feed a quart of stove dried whole oats the first 


aD ng ea hi morning and tw9 or three times a week 
inject into the vagina, two or three quarts of luke- 
warm water containing a teaspoonful of coal tar 
disinfectant to the quart This may help but it 
d be best if possible to have an experienced 
erinarian massage the ovaries once a week for 

vo or three weeks, by way of the rectum 

Paralysis—I have a four year old cow that is 
down and cannot get up. Her hind limbs are use- 
less She makes no attempt to move them. I have 

n her back as well as on the legs, 
but without avail. I would appreciate any help you 
may be able to give me 4. T., Mich. 

If there is no sensation in the hind legs when 
pric ked with a needle, or pinched, you might as 
well slaughter the cow and use the meat if no serious 
disease is found present, or put her out of her misery 
if not in fit condition for use. Without an examin- 
ation we are unable to say what caused paralysis 
in this case. Common causes are approaching 
pregnancy, fracture of a bone, disease or injury of 
the spinal cord, constipation, hemmorrhagic septi- 
The latter disease would of course, make 
ay trom any weaken- 
1use paralvsis 


v 


t 


used liniment 


cemia 
the meat unfit for use 
or starvation also may 


ing disease 








In cholera the lining membrane of the bladder | 
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For Your Hogs 


Provide a wallow close to 
the feeding or to which 
add Dr. Hess and Disin- 
fectant. The aa will kill the 
lice and cleanse the skin, and 
as the hogs pass back and forth 
from the wallow to the feed 
trough, the DRIP will destroy 
the disease germs and the 
worms that pollute the ground. 
That will mean a clean, healthy 
skin, freedom from lice, a safe- 
guard against disease and larger, 
better porkers. Also sprinkle freely 
about poultry houses, pens and 
stables to destroy germs and avoid 
contagious diseases. An excellent 
disinfectant for the home. 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


Dr.HeEss DIP 


ano 


DISINFECTANT 
THE SELF-OILING. WINDMILL 


become so in me first 
a have n called for to replace, on on their 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier 
Aermotors, making self-oil- 
ing. Its sed motor 
keeps > du — 
out st a 
~—- The Splash Oil- 
stem constantly 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- 
venting wear and enabli the 
mill to Pomp in the a reeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 
Desble Gears are weed. each half he Le 


Warsr Supply Goode and Steel Fosse = 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $t., Chioage 


Fistula‘ 


Approximately 10,000 cases are 
Guccessfuily treated each year with 


Fleming’s} yusteform 


Mo experience necessa 


33 
little attention everzm sarefeede eo gbetie 
= 
eo Bank ses 
Valuable f for its 
sige ttle. 197 Ly 67 i 


rite — 


Fleming Bros., Chemists 32,,07¢en. Ste 


DEATH TO HEAVESINEWTON'S 


imOrGEs Tiew COM 
yp Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 
Colic, Staggers ete. Best 
ditioner and W orm Ex- 
ler. are arssale. Three 
arge cane guarantecedte 
eaves or money re The 
tat on Sad ene often sures. oR t can (this includes So War tax) 
at dealers’ or ~~ he post. klet free, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo, Obie 


Steel Wheels 


Cheaper than any other pho @ 
when you figure years <5 iS ped 


= Thane labor anes 4 4t, ess 





















































new. 

EMPIRE mrs: py ay ata hag 
Bes 95; Quincy, Hb 

DS—Pup- 


5 OUN 
Collie Shepherd ples of al i breeds Male $10 00, 
female $7.00. Mone ‘rR f not pleased og free 
EDWIN A. SOUDER Telford, Pa. 


WANT A SHEEP?_= American Hampshire 
Sheep Association send y« 

a dandy booklet with list of breeders. Write Comfort 
A. Tyler, 42 Woodland Ave.. DETROIT, MICH 
hind 


All ages. Large Profitable 

0. I. C. HOGS *: Pal Tieouemeas Comoe” yc, 
IGREES Fuvenisne 

BUSH, Macomb, !itinots 
























POCKET HERDBOOK FOR ADVER- 
TISING 


An advertising idea which many other 
readers could profitably adopt has helped 
a very successful woman breeder of 
Poland China hogs to build up an ex- 
tensive business. As a help in answering 
inquiries, this breeder uses pedigree blanks, 
printed forms containing spaces in w hich 
to give the pedigree for three generations 
back. She fills one of these blanks out and 
sends.along for every animal described and 
offered for sale. It was but a step from 
this idea to the pocket herdbook, one of 
which is supplied free to every purchaser 
of stock. 

The pocket herdbook is just what its 
name suggests. It is a little book, slipping 
readily into a pocket, which contains blank 
speces for keeping the pedigrees and re- 
cords of twenty-four animals. The book 
carries the announcement of the Poland 
China farm, modestly, and when the 
breeder sells an animal she enters it in 
the pocket herdbook and mails the book 
along with certificate of registration to the 
buyer. And is it an appreciated gift? It 
is! Anybody who has had experience in 
keeping pedigree details can understand 
that. It makes the record work so simple 
that it becomes an actual pleasure. 

This is giving: something, of course, 
which one selling hogs doesn’t have to 
give. Some breeders might even call it 
“hyfalutin’ ” extravagance, or a piece of 
conceit. But it really is worthwhile adver- 
tising, and the cost is no obstacle. The 
margin of profit in selling purebred hogs is, 
or ought to be, wide enough to afford room 
for such advertising devices, true business 
builders. 

And the method from which the idea 
sprung, the pedigree blank, how many 
breeders use that? All that do not ought 
to. Not only does it simplify correspon- 
dence, but it is a systematic, businesslike 
thing sure to favorably impress the pros- 
pective customer, who is certain to be 
moved one way or the other by the man- 
ner in which the reply is pre pared.—J. B. 


CONSOLIDATED RURAL SCHOOLS 
Continued from page 18 

while going to and from school in a bus. 

The driver will not permit it. The very 

presence of girls will prevent it. But a 

group of boys walking to and from school 

have no moral influence. 

The busses are warmed in cold weather. 
Che children are kept dry in wet weather. 
They who walk even a few rods in mud 
and rain are in worse condition than they 
who ride many miles in a school bus. The 
facts are, the children have fewer colds, 
less sickness and the attendance is more 
regular than at one-room country schools 
or even city schools where children must 
walk. The secret of it is that there is a 
charm in the school bus. Children are 
gregarious. They like to flock together. 
They know that when the school bus 
comes along it means riding with the 
crowd—laughter and song on the journey 
to school. Like Castoria “The children 
cry for it.” So the children want to go to 
school in the school bus. Attendance is 
better than .if they had to walk alone. 
Then, too, is the added interest that the 
consolidated school has over the one-room 











school. The classes are larger. That in- 
creases zeal for study. The classes are 
more interesting because the recitation | 
periods are longer and the teacher is a 
specialist in the grade or grades she 
teaches. 

Then, too, is the appeal of sewing and 
ooking classes, the manual training, the 
physical laboratory, the inspiration of the 
gymnasium and athletic field, the glee 
club, the orchestra—all these things are | | 
possible in the consolidated school which | 
cannot be possible in the little weak one- 
room school 
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Think how this radiator will better your Ford. 


No Jonger will you need to contend with over-heating troubles 
—a steaming, gurgling radiator—a hot, balky motor—and a result- 
ant excessive consumption of oil—scored cylinders and burnt out 
bearings. For you have a positive increase of 42% in cooling 
capacity over the standard Ford radiator—or you can get the 
special SPIREX for Fords with a 67% increase in cooling capacity. 

The reason for this superiority is because of the famous SPIREX spiral in the 


core construction which makes every particle of air going through the radiator 
absorb a greater amount of heat—thus greatly accelerating the work of cooling. 


—And besides this—the Ford SPIREX radiator has greater strength be- 
cause of the extra heavy copper stock used throughout—unusually large water 
channels and yet, with this sturdy construction it is lighter weight. 
















Don’t put up another day with your trouble- 
some old radiator. Write for full information. 






MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 



















MODINE 


SPIRE 


RADIATOR 
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ESSENTIALS OF A FLOOR PLAN 


Economy of Space, Minimum of Labor, Comfort and Health of Stock 


By B. E. GAYLORD 





























OW that we are ; to have work 
able to purchase ‘~~ ’ MJ bench in one 
our barns com- | #——?——4-——-—-— --— Ee ae Se eee . corner for re- 

plete with all of the imine Aw Ee RB eo pair work. Our 
framing lumber cut and p.den PALOT eine = 9} C}o whizos Js Sito purpose in 
fitted and with detailed ST Auke| werarare’ adopting any 
p ins to work from the ’ aaa | et - I. 4 particular ar- 

u rangement is, 


iggest problem con- . 





; - 
fronting the builder is ® 


or atleastshould 
be, to secure the utilization of 





that of arranging the 





floor plans so as to real- 
ize the best results from 





ning? square inch of floor area 
to the best possible advantage, 








his stock as well as the 


" u ‘ = yTrTeoLr 
vane} foro Aotclg he |s frau ls fi 
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AWS LR. convenience for doing the dail. 

















money invested in the 
building itself 

Due to the many 
different conditions un- 


i . 


= | 





rece ELI a 6 


Ere Aricr.. chores, and a sufficient amouni 
and equal distribution of ligt 
and ventilation. 


Now let us consider seveial 





der which barns are 
built, it is impossible 
to lay down any definite 
set of rules for arranging the stalls that will apply equally to all. 
One man will require room for more horses or cows than others; 
another will want to keep some young cattle in the barn; still 
another will want to put in a large feed room, harness room, 
or an extra boxstall, and so it goes until we find nearly as many 
different floor plans as there are barns themselves 


yet only one litter alley is « . He 
equal amount of light and ventilation. 
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1 ne Se RTE 
' 
2. A wide barn badly chopped up, holds same amount of stock 
s No. 1 but has three litter alleys, and no feed way in front of horses; 
e work of feeding is more than doubled. 


We can quickly see that on account of these very features, 
barns naturally divide themselves into five distinct types. 
They can be classified into five groups; general purpose, or 
combined horse and cow barn, dairy barn, horse barn, feeder 
or beef cattle barn, “registered stock” barn. Space here will 
not permit me to discuss all five, so will limit my remarks to 
the general purpose barn which is perhaps the most common and 
the most difficult to arrange properly. It is safe to say, however, 
that many of the principles that apply here, apply equally as 
well with the other types. Before going 
ther, it perhaps would be advisable to 


' 


Plan No, 1, A very satisfactory plan, cows and horses are separated and 
. Handy for feeding, each animal 


features that go to produce 
those results. I: is always desir- 
able te separate the cows and 
horses with a tight partition.“ Dairy cows are naturally nervous 
and the presence of horses in the stabie, especially if the horses 
stand facing them, cause the cows a great deal of worry. Actual 
—— have proven that the same cow gave more 
milk when separated entirely from the horses. This 
feature is very easily i by placing the horses in one end 
of the barn and the cows in the opposite end and separating the 
two by a partition, such as is illustrated in plan No. 1. 

Do not arrange the stalls crosswise of the barn. (Plan No. 3.) 
A barn so arranged requires too many doors to get the stock in 
and out and in nearly every case this means a sacrifice of light; 
it is difficult to secure proper ventilation; increases the amount 
of work when feeding and cieaning the stable due to havin 
so many short feed and litter alleys; spoils the appearance o 
the interior as there seems to be no uniformity to the plan, and 
does not conform to the general construction of the barn. The 
girders in most barns today run lengthwise. When the stalls 
are set crosswise the girder posts are invariably in the way. 

There is one exception to the above rule which is demonstrat- 
ed on floor plan No. 4. Where it is desired to keep a few horses 
in a barn used largely for cattle or visa versa, and the driveway 
is not wanted, a very handy and practical arrangement is se- 
cured by standing them across one end. With this arrangement 
light is not sacrificed. It is where the second, third, or fourth 
row is used that this arrangement becomes objectionable. 
You will further notice that when the stock are arranged cross- 
wise of the barn, the building must be at least forty feet wide 
and in most cases wider to.make it at all practical. Just as 
soon as you have over-stepped the forty foot mark, you must 
use some other plan than the self-supporting roof. This means 
that the cost of your barn is increasing out of proportion to its 
utility. 

For these reason the best and most simple method is to ar- 
range the stalls lengthwise of the barn, confine the width to 
what is practical for two rows of stock and add to the length 
to secure the necessary room. This arrangement eliminates the 
objections mentioned above and at the same time gives you a 
mere attractive appearing barn. 

Now the question naturally arises, shall I face the stock out or 
in? It is sufficient to say that both arrangements are good. 
Those that favor facing the stock out present several points. 
They maintain it makes it easier to secure efficient ventilation; 
that there is less work§connected with [Continued on page 62 
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tabulate briefly the best sizes to use for 
stalls, pens, ete. The writer suggests the 
I yllowl yy 
Horse Stalls. Width single stall, 4’ 6’ 
to 5’: double stall, 8 to 9’; length, 9’ meas- 
ired from front of manger to back of rear 
stall post. Cow Stalls. Width, 3” 3’ to 
3’ 6’’: length, 4’ 8” to 5’, measured from » 
stanchion line to front of gutter. Width 3 — 
of manger, 2’ 9” Most manger divisions 5 
require this size. Width of gutter, 16” to g 3 
aed ' ” , 7 : : a = 
is B Stalls, 9x12’ and larger. Ma- - —— 
te ty Pen, 9x12’ and larger. Bull Pen, a & = 
Uy 12’ nd large r. ( alf Pe n Depth, 6’ q 3 1 
- 3 ) 
id up: width, figure two feet of manger =) %. 
pace per calf. Feedways, 3’ and wide Pi od 
space per cai. cet “avs, od An wider. 
ven stock face out; 4’ and wider when a 
face center. Litter Alley, 4’ 6” and on = 
vider. Grain and Feed Bins. Figure about Bsr hu 
thirty days supply for stock in barn. Do +5 
not use barn space for general storage. 
Harne Room. Figure two feet of wall 


Plan No. 3, 


mace for each harness, a good plan is 


Twelve doors on this 
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plan and no room left on sides for windows. Bara too wide, 


poor light at center, difficult to ventilate. 

















JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 
SERVICE 


‘Ghat keeps the beat where it belongs 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Why we emphasize 
“popular price” in this 
roofing fing label 


ECAUSE heretofore quality alone has been the standard 
by which Johns-Manville Roofings could be judged in 


relation to ordinary roofings. 


Price or first cost has been the one factor on which cheaper 
roofings could rely and undoubtedly thousands of buyers have 
denied themselves the splendid durability of a Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos Roofing because of its apparent expensiveness. 


For years Johns-Manville has been working to produce an 
Asbestos roll roofing that would provide the weatherproof, fire- 
retardant qualities that Asbestos alone can give, at a price 
that would meet the widest popular demand. The result is 


Asbestone 


Approbed by UnderWwriter’s Laboratories 


A Johns-Manville roofing of Asbestos 
rock fibre, waterproofed with natural 
asphalts. Beingall mineral, itcannot 
rot or disintegrate and therefore does 
not need painting or costly refinishing. 
Stone Roofs Don’t Burn 


No other ready roofing can give you the 
fire-protection of Johns-Manville Asbestos. 
Asbestone is the only low-priced roofing that 
will stand the famous ‘“‘blow-torch test. 

This fact alone has placed As Roofing 
on thousands of even temporary structures 


‘ where fire meant big risk to production 


rograms. 
Husthonsen, 2 it does not dry out because 
the natural asphalts, bound between the 
emmepee% felts (insuring a permanently water- 


proof and flexible roofing) are sealed and 


shielded from the sun’s heat by the very 
insuiating properties of the p a. felts 
themselves. In Asbestone roofing, the felts 
ao rotect the waterproofing. 

at is why Asbestone never needs coating 
or costly refinishing. Add to this, its qual- 
ities of weatherproof, permanent durability 
—and it is easy to see why Asbestone is fast 
becoming the most popular roofing in 
—- 

Register Your Roof With Us 
As with all other Johns-Maanville roofin 
ed responsibility does not end with t 
“The registration blank in every he 

=. you to record your roof with us and 
means that the Johns-Manville registration 
assures you of the service promi 

Write for our Asbestone booklet 

which tells real facts about ready 

roofings and how they are made. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City. 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


OTHER JOHNS-MANVILLE ROOFINGS: 


Johns-Manville Standard, and Colorblende 


tos Shingles. ohns-Manville Asbestos Ready Roofing. Johns-Manville Built-Up 


Through~ 


rg ® Asbestos & 


and its allied products / 
INSULATION 


Asbestos Roofing. Johns-Manville Corrugated Adhastae Roofing. 





CEMENTS 
that make boiler walls leak proof 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 


erves in Conservation 
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we will send you any size Ma- 
Prove 


makes that it bas no equal. No de 
po ©. O. D.; no references 


The Famous Majestic 

Skimae to the last drop—you actually 
et 99 99-100 percent cream. Builg 

fora lifetime of service 


Must Be Best 
Impossible to build a more 

client separator. If you << 
at, — first pogeent 8 
days after arrival: 


pay freig < y 
vea all the facta Also 501 
« oe why pow 88 suld have @ 
lerful bargains in farm engines 





MEYER 


ROLLER CHAIN 
CUP ELEVATOR 









Pare a 


NTT 





E | 
S ~ ‘ 
SS - r 
— 
— ——S=- 
Most t gineering principles—-no short 
turr no f Main drive shaft runs in self 
ed bearings Furnished with special rolledr 
ha with 16.000 I breaking strain 
The Easiest Ranning 
Thousands in Use 
Lasts a Lifetime 
Saves three-fourths your time Shells no ear corn 
Special plan of installing assures satisfaction. 
Valuable blue printa of latest model crib with 
large Catalog showing rht stvles of Flevators 


free 


A. F. MEYER MFG. CO., 


8 rors SILAGE 


Box 260, Morton, Ili. 





Send at once for FREE INFORMATION on 
Buckeye Extension Silo Roof. The greatest 
ever —- 25% more capacity— protects 
silage from snow. rain, birds, etc. — 

no second filling—pays cost first year 


~many patented features--operates 
from ground--numerous testimonials 
~cut shows roof ope 
AGENTS WANTED 
We can make a good proposition to 
present silo agents, or others, to handle 
our line of metal roofs, cribs, bina, 
etc. If interested, write at once 


THE THOMAS & ARMSTRONG C0 182 1Main St. Londen, 6 





DOWN 
ONE YEAR 


TO PAY 


0. 
I ght running, easy cleaning, 


_ New w BUTTERFLY 
are querentees 


“<n . 














a ™: 
arger ei es all 6o id on 
80 ‘Days’ ‘FREE TRI 
a hereby they earn thelr 
‘ta in ‘+ at they aav« Postal 
br ee Free ¢ atale 4 « Buy from " 
maou facturet and save money 


Albaugh-Dover Co. 2101 marshail@t. Chicago 













jestic Cream Separator — 
comparison with even highest pric 
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SACKS fens 
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BOSWORTH BAG COMPANY 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Higt Prices and Fair Treatment Assured 
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Makeshift practices or neglect of some 
essentials are the cause of much silage 
| spoilage. When proper precautions are 
taken the amount of spoiled silage can be 
reduced to just a few hundred pounds a 
lyear. There is the case of one man who 
because of labor shortage sent a man up 
into the silo every few minutes to level off 
| the cut corn and tramp it; the corn was 





|dry and no water was used, consequently | 


ithe man took out nearly as much spoiled 
as good silage 

\ lot of work and patience is required to 
separate out the spoiled silage and haul it 
away And there is danger of this bad 
silage getting into the feed boxes on a dark 
evening or morning It pays hand- 
somely to take all the necessary precau- 
tions against any spoilage even tho the 


- he todan, extra labor needed seems to be a big out- | 
lay 
| The first thing is to see that the silo is | 


in good condition for keeping the silage. 
| This should be looked after during the 
summer when any needed repair can be 
ordered before filling time. Try the doors 
on and see that they fit snugly in place in 
| the door frames. Doors left in a damp 
| place or where the sun may strike them 
may warp out of shape. If new doors are 
|needed they should either be ordered or 
|made. It is impossible to prevent spoiling 
of silage around the door jamb if the doors 
| do not fit snugly. Sometimes thick tar 
| paper will reduce spoiling somewhat when 
- iced inside the doors, but this should not 
be depended on. Also, be sure the inside 
of the door comes flush with the inside silo 
wall. Fasten the doors securely so the 
pressure of the silage will not foree them 
off. I know of one case where this hap- 
| pened, resulting in the loss of over thirty 
tons of silage. Doors should be made of 
good stuff and thoroly braced with iron or 
wood battens. 

The silo-should be examined to see that 
it has not settled out of shape or twisted. 
The perpendicular may be tested with a 
plumb line dropped from the top of the 
silo. A few inches out of plumb may 
cause the walls to gap around a part of the 
bottom. 

Another cause of spoilage is sometimes 
due to cracking of the foundation, This is 
most likely to occur when the silo stands 
on the side of a hill or when the footing 
has been made too small to support the 
weight of the filled silo. One farmer whose 
foundation had settled and cracked found 
it more convenient to repair the trouble 
than to try to set up a new foundation. 
He simply filled the bottom of the silo 
inside with about six inches of concrete, 
thereby strengthening his foundaton and 
making the bottom airtight. This method 
can be followed where silos made of any 
other material but wood are had. With a 
wood silo it would probably be more 
economical to build a new foundation.— 


J.-L. J 


| BETTER PRICES FOR BUTTERFAT 


Continued trom page 


butter, she tried the creamery product and 


| every time she had a chance to tell me, she 


would say she could not go it. We were 
making two grades and | always had a 
tub open of the first grade to fill farmers’ 
jars when they me One day I hap- 
pened to be away from the creamery and 
the help waited on this particular custom- 
el It happened that there was no first 
grade cream on hand so the second grade 
butter was put in the jar. When I learned 
it, | was quite provoked about it, but what 
do you think, before I had a chance to 
square the deal this very patron explained 
to me that the last butter she got at the 


ESSENTIALS TO KEEPING SILAGE | 


PERFECT GRAIN 
STAND GUARANTEED 


CLEAN SEED INSURES SUCCESS 
BY W. W. BURGESS 


You can guarantee a perfect stand 
wheat, oats, alfalfa or any other grain « 
grass by planting perfect seed free fror 
dirt, chaff and weed seed 

The triple service Simplex Mil!, made b 
alargeand well known Kansas City manu 
facturer, cleans, grades and separates all ir 
one operation. It is fully equipped wit! 
screens and_riddlesmade especi: ity for th: 
seed problemsof this section—wheat, oats 
rye, corn, barley, rT 
peas, beans, flax, 
alfalfa, millet, 
timothy, clover, 
broomcorn, kaffir, 
grasses, etc. 

TheSIMPLEX 
is manufactured 
by experts who 
have spent a life- 
time in the seed 
and seed cleaning 
business. The 
most modern 
labor saving machinery and big output 
make prices lowest. 

). Rice, who has spent a lifetime in 
perfecting the Simplex is willing to ship 
you a mill without a dollar in advance 
for thirty days FREE TRIAL and easy 
payments if you want to = % it. 

A postal card will bring full description 
and the Company is willing to ship a 
SIMPLEX to you for 30 days free trial 
If mill is not all claimed for it, it can be 
returned and freight will be paid both 








The wonderful Simplex Mill 
which will be shipped to you 
for thirty days Free Trial 


ways. Address Simplex Spreader Mfg. 
Co., 200 T-aders Building, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Be sure to write immediately in order 


to take advantage of their special offer. 
National G Giant 
y ee << 
Na Elev 




















a zal 
National Giant Inside Elevator 


Has more sensible features for the farmer than can be 
found on any other inside Grain Elevator. Can be 
used with or without cupola—saves cost of dig- 
ing a pit — length of elevator. The “‘National 
iant’’ also leaves the corn on the cob, where it 
belongs; more money in the farmer’s t. Write 
for prices—terms arranged to euit. ebout our 


National Giant Steel Elevator 







FARM iF EVATORS at 


} 
PORTABLE STATIONARY 4 
: 





The Hart way dum n 
15to30 bu, amin.; — 
orengine. Writefor Free 
Catalog showin Pr rtable 
&I nside Bucket Elevators, 
HART GRAIN WEIGHER CO. 
Peoria, Dept.40 Illinois 













LIGHTEST RUN NING 
STRONGEST BUILT 
Before buying investi- 
gate the easy running 
MORTON Roller 
Chain ELEVATOR 
Write now for your free 
b Cri Plans and Catalog — 
tells you all about it. 
MORTON CORPORATION, 
A. F. MEYER, President 
50 MEYER BUILDING, MORTON, ILLINOIS 





























eamery was the best she ever bought | 

om us. It was more like the kind she 

iways made and if it would always be 
it good she would not bother churning 

I immediately discovered that she had 

‘t recognized that strong peculiar flavor 

hich their cream and many others pos- 

sessed that made up the No. 2 grade and 
om that time on creamery butter for her 





d her husband came from the second 
grade tub and they did not complain. | 
t can be readily seen that a buttermaker | 
vould find it pretty up-hill work to keep | 
he quality good if very many such cases | 

ist as that mentioned 

Times must change and not so very far | 
listant either on this caring for cream on 
the farm question. The dairyman who | 
follows the procession from the start usual- | 
ly has easy sailing but the fellow who is | 
waiting for something to happen is gen-| 
erally still waiting and does not get any-| 
where. So it is with washing the separ-| 
ator; it not only adds to the life of the ma- | 
chine but also skims cleaner. 

The next important factor after skim-} 
ming the cream is to cool it immediately. | 
That does not mean after it stands for an | 
hour or two. It is important that the} 
balance of animal heat be disposed of by | 
cooling it and the animal heat can be driv- | 
en out if the cream can is left uncovered | 
while the cooling is being done. Cool each | 
batch separately and then mix with pre-| 
vious batches after all are entirely cool. 
The practice on too many farms in the} 
past, has been to leave the cream can under | 
the cream spout until it was full or when | 
it was convenient to go to town. Some} 
keep it in the cellar or a cave which is not 
the proper place. A milk house with a 
cooler tank is the real place to store | 
ream or milk. My experience has been 
that about one cellar out of twenty was 
satisfactory for keeping cream. It mat-| 
ters not how cool the cellar may be or 
how much air it gets, there is still some- 
thing about that underground flavor that 
the cream acquires that makes it different 
from cream cooled with water and kept 
in a cooling tank. A cave is about the 
worst place to keep the cream, especially 
if it has no cement floor. To illustrate 
this, I will mention the experience that 
one of my patrons had last year. They 
built a new house and in the cellar, put in 
. separate partition for the separator and 
milk room. In the very first gathering of 
cream which was sent to us, we noticed 
something wrong. Not knowing what to} 

ll it, I asked this patron if he had 
changed his method of caring for the cream 
us he usually had a sweet product. The 
cream was sweet all right but the flavor 
was badly off. He told me what he had 
done and we were immediately able_to 
idvise him that before any more of his 
ream could be graded as first-grade 
product it would have to be kept out of 
the cellar. The writer has seen the effect 
f one hundred cooling tanks in this com- 
nunity. Without the cooling tanks we 

vuld never furnish first grade cream. 
Good first grade cream will usually keep 
weet six to eight hours in summer when 
exposed. When kept in a cooling tank it 
will keep sweet for two or three days. 
\ rich cream insures good quality more | 
than does a thin cream. 

Go after your buttermaker and let him 
know that you are willing to do your part 
o produce a first grade product but that 
ou do not expect the quality of your prod- 
ict to be cut down by dumping it in with 
the product of another farmer who does 
ot take the same pains which you do. | 
Che buttermaker wants to help. 

Once the method of grading and pay- 
ing accordingly is started in a commu- 
nity it will be seen that more take to it 
than anyone has any idea. It is the only 
proper way to do. 
missing link in the dairy business. 
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Dependability 


of the 


LAVAL 




















Now that “dog days”’ 
are with us, it is no 
time to bother with a 
balky cream _ sepa- 
rator. 

Dependability in a 
cream separator is es- 
pecially necessary in 
the summer when the 
milk should be taken 
care of in the shortest 
possible time. 


The DE LAVAL 
Cream Separatoris de- 
pendable, and withor- 
dinary care it will 
easily last a lifetime. 

The DE LAVAL 
capacity rating is de- 
pendable. Each size 
exceeds its advertised capacity under ordinary, and even under 
unfavorable, conditions. 

DE LAVAL Service is dependable. Fifty thousand agents the 
world over see to it that DE LAVAL Separators are properly 
set up, operated and taken careof. And, above all, the De Laval 
Company is dependable—the oldest and by far the largest 
cream separator manufacturers in the world. 


More DE LAVALS in use than of all other makes combined. 


See the local De Laval agent, or, if you don’t know 
him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
































It seems to be the | yourself as well as the publication. 
‘give you honest, reliable service. 


‘A WADE does 10 mens work: 
Saws 25 cords a day!. 


A money-maker and hard work saver for land clearers and wood-cutting 
contractors. One man can move it from cut to cut. Simple and reliable. 
Hundreds in use all over the U.S. When not in use for wood cutting, the 4 H. P. motor will 
run mills, feed mills, feed cutters, pumps, etc. Quick deliveries from over 

a ee ES wad fv ton team 3 cms 100 points throughout 

" [have sawed through five-feet solid eah logs atthe vate 
of ona fost a minate.'“—N. P. Myers: Laten, Calif, 
America must burn more 
wood forfuel. One Wade 
will do 10 men’s work at 
one-tenth the cost. Write 
for free Book, “How Dan 


arming when writing to advertisers, you serve 
It’s an incentive to the advertiser to 
Read the advertisements—all of them. 


By mentioning Suce 
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STARTING A DAIRY HERD WITH 
CALVES 

The grading up of a dairy herd by the 
use of a purebred sire and common cows 
is a practice well worth consideration. 
There are those interested in the dairy 
business, however, who consider this 
method too slow and the result has been 
the changing from one breed to another 
with disastrous effects for the breeder 





Young calves from good dairy cows are 
itisfactory foundation stock for starting 
» dairy herd It is expensive to buy 
mature dairy cows that are free from 
disease, that have good breeding, and show 
desirable productiv e characteristics. Oftea, 
especially ia new dairy sections, the farmer 
buys mature stock without being properly 
prepared to care for it, and consequently 
discouragement follows. This difficulty 
may be overcome to a large extent by 
buving good grade heifer calves from 
herds of well established milk production. 
In some of the dairy sections it 1s a com- 
mon practice to sell calves for veal and 
altho they are only grades they usually 
come from good milk producing ancestors 
and will form good foundation stock for 
building up other herds. 

Several states have tried this method 

th excellent results. The cost of the 
voung calves is much less than for mature 
stock and the danger of disease is greatly 
lessenea. In most cases, shipping of the 
stock is simpler. ~Calves may be shipped 
by express when from two tofour weeks 0 
e, depending upon the distance with 
good resulis. In some cases, shipments 
arc made c. o. d. which enables the buyer 
to see the calves before paying for them, 
and the dairyman who is selling calves 
this way will take more pains to please 
the purchaser 
In buying stock under aay conditions 
ind particularly where it is bought with- 
out the purch wer having aa opportunity 
it 18 Important to deal only with 


io se 
dairymen. There are men who purchase 
calves at stockyards and ship them back 


to the farmers. Calves purchased in this 
way may be found physically unfit. In 
any event the breeding of the calves can- 
not be determined. 

Those who have used young calves as 
a foundation for dairy herds say that they 
prefer this method because of the smaller 
investment, because you are able to get 
better breeding for the same money, 
greater freedom from disease, less loss in 
case of accident, more immediate returns, 
and a greater stimulation of interest in 
the cause of better stock 


A HOMEMADE COOLING TANK 
The warm season is here, and farmers 


will have to take good care of the cream, if 
they do not want it returned from the 
creamery Most people will say that 


cream cannot be kept sweet without ice 
during the warm period, and they may say 

ey have tried hard to keep cream sweet 
on the farm, but that it can’t be done. 

On a real warm day, cream will sour 
from eight to ten hours, if not properly 
cooled. If cream is cooled down to 50 
degrees as soon as separated and held at 
that temperature, it can be kept sweet for 
two days 

\ cooling tank is not an expensive thing 
to have, but it may be too expensive for 
farmers who only produce a small quantity 
of cream: For these farmers, a homemade 
tank will be the thing. 

| will here outline how a good home- 
made tank can be constructed Take a 
barrel and around it make a box, about 
3x3 feet and the height of the barrel 
When this is made, fill the corners left 
between the box and barrel, with sawdust 
or straw. Then cover the sawdust space 
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| with boards, leaving a round hole over the 


barrel, to which a separate cover can be 
made 

Be sure to have the intake pipe go to 
the bottom of the barrel, as the warm 
water then rises and overflows. It will be 
necessary to have a stick across the bar- 
rel, over the can, to hold it down. 

\ cooling tank constructed as above is 
not quite as good, but will keep the 
temperature as well as any other cooling 
tank on the market 


SUMMER FEEDS FOR COWS 

The Iowa Agricultural College has re- 
cently put out an excellent bulletin en- 
titled, “Soiling Crops for Milk Produc- 
tion.”” Where, for one reason or another 
it is impossible to supply summer silage 
for the dairy cows during the late summer 
| when pasture fails, some suitable soiling 
crop should be raised. The bulletin in 
question gives in detail the relative merits 


corn, sweet corn, the sorghums, sudan 
grass, oats, rye and the various legum- 
inous crops. Summarizing the experi- 
ments described in the bulletin the 
authors point out that during an average 
of seven years work it was found that 
forty-two cows can be kept during the 
entire summer on twenty acres of pasture 
and twelve acres of soilage crops. The bul- 
letin also, points out that by the use of 





green feed for cattle during the dry period, 
costly concentrates may be saved. To 
| procure the best results in the production 
of soilage crops a carefully arranged suc- 
| cession is necessary. There should be at 
least three different varieties of green feed 


‘and legumes should constitute as much of | 


| the crop as possible 
PROHIBITION AND ICECREAM 
“The nation going dry will double the 
amount of icecream consumed,” is the 
prediction made by the Nebraska Agri- 


of the product of the 22,000,000 cows in 
the United States is being used for the 
production of icecream. According to the 
1918 report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, there were approximately 210,- 
000,000 gallons of icecream made. Figur- 
ing this on the present population, the 
daily percent of consumption would be 
something like two percent of a quart. 
Previous reports show that the daily per- 
cent per capita consumption of butter is 
only four percent of a pound. If this 
prediction is true it will mean an increased 
demand for milk and cream and still better 
prospects for the dairy business. It will 
mean also an increased demand for a high 
quality of product. The production of 
icecream requires that the product used 
must be dbvesed to the manufacturer 
in the best possible condition. In most 
cases, icecream factories, and creameries 
pay a premium for sweet cream. 


CLEAN CALVES MAKE CLEAN COWS 

If you expect to have good clean cows 
you must begin teaching them this art 
while they are growing. 

Calf pens should always be kept clean 
and by the time a calf is old enough to be 
tied she ought to be placed where she will 
be learning to keep out of the filth. 

Many people think calves can ‘se tied 
in any kind of a corner of the barr: which 
happens to be vacant. One very necessary 
essential is a good floor. They ought to be 
put in a place which is dry and where all 
water will drain away from them. The 
also should have a liberal amount of bed- 
ding. 

Last, but not least, they should be in a 
place where there is plenty of light, so that 
they may be able to lie down in a clean, 
dry place if possible. 

This seems like a very simple need but 
it always proves that calves raised in filth 
are much less likely to make clean desir- 
able cows than those who have learned 
cleanliness from youth up.—H. P., 





of a number of these crops including field | 


cultural College. At present 3.7 percent | 
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Why Champions Use 


HANSENS 


Dairy Preparations 


Because these experienced chees. 
and butter makers know thai 
Hansen’s dairy preparations ar. 
always dependable, pure. con- 
centrated and simple to use. Th. 
name HANSEN on dairy prepara 


tions is like “‘Sterling’”’ on silver: 


Cheese and Butter 
Making on the Farm 
Made Easy : 


With Han- 
sen’s dairy pre- 
parations it is 
|simple and easy 
| tomake the finest 
| cheeseand butter 
‘at home, on the 
farm. 

Use HAN- 
SEN’S Rennet ~ 
Tablets and Cheese Color 


a for home cheese making 


HANSEN’S Junket Brand 
Buttermilk Tablets ripen cream 
for butter, and milk for cheese 
making in the small dairy, and 
make delicious pure buttermilk at 
home from milk. 

HANSEN’S Danish Butter 
Color is a pure vegetable color (in 
handy bottles) used in finest but- 
ter. 


Ask your general store or write 
direct to us. 


Free Booklet on 


Cheese Making 


An interesting, well illustrated booklet on 
cheese maki 5 J. D. Frederiksen, free with 











an order for $1.00 worth of Rennet Tablets. 
Write for particulars. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc.., 
Little F. 
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“Service’”’ happens to be the name of this 
particular truck. 






Its makers believe that the sturdy trouble- 
defying Timken-Detroit Axles under it help it 
to live up to its name. 












That other truck users and builders feel the 
same way is indicated by the astonishing speed 
with which worm drive has been displacing 
other forms of final drive in the last two years. 









You’ll be very much interested in seeing the 
actual statistics covering every make of truck 
whose name has been printed in any reputable 
trade journal as the product of a going concern. 
Write for the copy of an interesting report on 
this subject. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


IMKEN: 
DETROIT 
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‘ FIGHTING FLIES 

Ad y time is here, and most of us have 
Ay found out that the swat alone, efficient as 
v it has proved in hands where the measure 
rf has actually shown the thousands of slain 

nsects, is not just what we are after. We 

ti int the root of the evil, and it is better 
' it an end to the flies before they come 
bef into existence than to swat them after- 
bi, wards. Screens are good, like theswat, vet 
q we must get beyond themor they will be 
au black on the outside with the hordes ready 
4) to slip in every time the door is opened. 
Traps of all sorts may kill, but they call 
ud others to the funeral service. The only 
a sure way is to put a stop to the breeding. 
s 

* place. Keep it clean and you will have | 
\ half solved the problem. If the pasture is 
4] remote from the house, you have another 
Re ivantage Then there are the waste | 
places. Borax water scattered freely over 

all possible breeding places once a week ! 

ft 
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will accomplish wonders in keeping the 
fly pest down. When you use it in clean- 
ing, scatter the water after you are thru 
in any place where flies seem to lurk. Use 
it freely in drains. It sweetens and pur- 
ifies, and at the same time it is death to the 
fly in its first stage of existence. Since it is 
non-poisonous, there is no danger that 
poultry may meet with disaster thru its 
use. It is cheap, and will leave much less 
for the swat.—B. L. P. 
PREPARE FOR FAILING PASTURES 
The farmer who has prepared for pos- 
sible shortage in his pastures gets his milk 
cows thru such a period without undue 
shrink. If the grass is short late in the fall 
the cows can be put upon dry feed without 
an objection on their part. Nature teaches 
them the season for green grasses has 
elapsed and they look to the boss to pro- 


The horse stable is the great breeding | vide substitutes. This is the time when 


the average farm wife notices a great 
shrink in the milk. If there is no feed to 
supplement the failing grass the result is 
usually dry cows. 

It is an axiom that what feed we buy 
hurts us much more than feeding that 
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which ‘is grown on the farm. For grain w. 
likea mixture. This can be oatsand a litt), 
rye, if we have it, ground together with 
little bran added. If to this grain ratio: 
the farmer can add alfalfa hay he can kee; 
up the milk flow without buying awa: 
from the farm.—H. D. 


COST OF RAISING YEARLING 

How much does it cost to raise a dair) 
calf to one year of age? 

Harry Gleim of Fayette County, Iowa 
was considerably surprised when he found 
it cost him $44 to raise a Jersey heifer 
calf to one year of age. During the firs: 
two months of the calf’s life, it was fed 
on whole milk which was valued at $4.50 
per month making a total for the mill 
supply of $9. During the remaining 
months the calf received seventy-fiv: 
pounds of grain, 150 pounds of hay and 
200 pounds of separator milk. This tota! 
ration was valued at $3.50 per month 
which was very conservative, making a 
total for the tea months of $35 or a ictal 
of $44 for the entire year, allowing nething 
for the labor and cost. 

This calf was a purebred Jersey and as 
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ainting cannot be postponed to another year without 
epreciation that none but the wealthy can afford. If 
porous lumber is not saturated and covered with paint 


a SS will become saturated with moisture, and decay will certainly fol- 
low. It costs much more to replace a rotten board than to save it 


from rot with paint. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD is guaranteed strict- 
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ee ’ Paint Before Winter. Tree and vines that 

oe now mask the shabby house il) oon be bare. 
} What so cheerless as a weather-veatev house in 

winter time? 

; Paint Before Winter. Fall is the ideal sea- 
, son for outside painting. Woodwork then is 
{ iy thoroughly dry and in perfect condition to absorb 


paint. Linseed oil oxidizes more slowly than in 
hot weather and the paint skin has ample time 
to toughen and harden before being called upon 
to resist the torrid summer sun. 


ly pure. Every ounce is pure paint. It has unusual 
affinity for linseed cil; they form an elastic film 
that will not crack nor scale no matter how hot 
the summer or how cold the winter. No white lead 
exceis Carter in durability. None equals it in 
whiteness, fineness and spreading qualities. It 
may readily be tinted to make paint of any 
desired color. It needs nothing but thinning 
with linseed oil to make the best and whitest 
white paint that can be bought at any price. 


If you have a paint problem that is hard to solve; if you are in doubt what colors to 


select, or when chosen, if your painter 1s not certain of the best tinting colors to use to 
produce them, or if you do not know where to get CARTER WHITE LEAD 
and pure linseed oil, as4 us. Our Paint jotormation Bureau is always at your service. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12063 So. Peoria Street + Chicago, Ill. 






CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 
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Makes You More > Money 
With Less Hard Work 


Thousands of Moline Power Farmers in all parts of the country are making more money with less hard 
work. They are getting more profit and enjoyment from farming, and you can do the same by using the 
Moline System of Power Farming. 

With the Moline-Universal Tractor and Moline Tractor Implements, you can do all farm work, including 
cultivating, faster, better and cheaper than you ever did before. You can eliminate practically all your 
horses for field work. And one man operates both tractor and implement from the seat of the implement. 


Read what the Moline-Universal Tractor has done for the following Moline Power Farmers: 


“Put the farm on a Paes - : 
mnett, Farson, lowa. 







“It has placed me above my neighbors, who 
do not use the Moline- Universal ractor, for 





“It has made a easier and a pleasure.” 
soem, “momen Sidney, Ohio. 


“Real ae. and enjoyment in f 
Logan L. Howard, Erick, Oils. 
“It has made it possible for one man to do 
the work of two and sometimes three men. |! 
can plow twice as much as! can with five horses 
and gang-plow.” Frank S. Wales, Polo, IIl. 

“Makes farm life more pleasant.” 

S. P. Smith, Lovington, Ill. 
“Makes farm work more enjoyable. Does 
away with high feed prices and shortage of 
labor.” Zimmermen Bros., Earlville, Ill. 







The Moline Line 
of Implements 




























efficient and economical farming. 


ph wd Felts Winfield, Kan. 


“Makes farm work much easier. Gives 
longer time for rest between jobs, and does not 
take long to do a big amount of work.” 

J. W. Henry, LeRoy, Kans. 


“Solved the farm labor problem. Makes 
farm work more attractive to our boys.” 


D. N. Foster & Son, Seymour, Ind. 


“The Moline-Universal Tractor is a wonder.” 


L. J. Wold, Vermillion, S. D. 


“It has doneeverything I have undertaken with 
satisfactory results.’ Wm.O.Mistele,Kendall, Wis. 


The Moline System of Power Farming will make your farming more etoile and 
enjoyable. See your Moline Dealer or write us and you will receive full 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


MOLINE,ILL. 


“MOLINE SERVICE ipa ond 


information. 
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HARVESTING CORN 


FILLING SILO 






































such had a value of $150. A grade calf of |summer than in the early spring simply {every feeding and also scalded quit often. 
the same age could be sold for only $40. | because people are not careful enough of | Skimmilk should be fed as soon as pos- 
lhe purebred made a profit of $106 over | the feeding utensils. | sible after separating so that the ec: coe! may 
feed costs while the grade calf of the same} Sour pails cause sour stomachs when | get the value of perfectly sweet, warm 
age would hardly have paid for its feed. | calves are continually fed fromthem. Any | milk. A little calf meal may be ade led to 
Is there any better proof of the value of | milk left in a pail will sour rapidly in hot {the milk, this will in a part make up for 
purebreds as compared with grades? weather, this in turn attracts the flies who | the butterfat which has been removed thru 
———_——_— bring added foreign matter which does not | separating. They also should be fel 
SUMMER FEEDING OF CALVES | add to the satisfactory feeding value of the | ground oats as soon as they are old enough 
It is harder to raise a young calf in the! vessel. Pails should be thoroly rinsed after ' to eat them. 
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QUIET HANDLING OF COWS 
Dairy cows should be handled as 
quietly as possible at all times. Anything 
which is inclined to create excitement is 
very likely to decrease the flow of milk. 
The first thing necessary for the cow is 
contentment, which means plenty of the 
proper food to eat and an abundance of 
clean, fresh water to drink. When condi- 
tions are such a normal flow of milk may 
be assured, but as soon as these things are 
violated the milk decreases and the dairy- 
man is the loser. This may be caused by 
various things. Some men make a prac- 
tice of continually having a dog with them 
when they are around cows. This isa very 
poor practice because most cows hate dogs 
and are often greatly excited by them 
which causes them to hold all or part of 
their milk. 
Another bad thing among a nerd of cows 
is a noisy milkman; one who yells at the 
cows to stand around, chases them out of 
the barn with a pitchfork and more than 
likely to the pasture with the aid of a dog. 
If a cow takes a dislike to a man she is 





spoiled as far as that particular man is 
concerned. She may show her temper by 


kicking him out or else simply refuse to} please, anc 
= £o . . . . P . . . . 
give him her milk; if this continues any | ¢, put up an inferior article for less money. 


length of time shejwill soon be too near dry | 
to be profitable. I have seen cows which 
would not allow certain persons to even 
try milking them without trouble; even 
when their feet were tied they would not 

und. Another person who knew them 
could milk them with no trouble what- 
ever. Every time a man loses his temper 
with a cow, he does so at his own expense. 

Flies are another evil which cause much 
decrease in milk flow. They are, in sum- 
mer, a constant evil which is not so easily 
remedied but much may be done to relieve 
the cows of them. There are many kinds 
of fly dope which will relieve them for a 
few hours. This is worth while for the 
milking period and a couple of hours 
longer, enabling the cow a chance to get 
her fill of grass before she has to fight flies. 
Flies stay in the light. They may be pre- 
vented a great deal in barns by darkening 
the windows and doors. This can be done 
by covering them with dark cloth or tarred 
paper. A curtain can be hung at the door 
to brush off the flies as the cow enters the 
door.—H. O. P. 


A COTTAGE CHEESE SIDELINE 

\ friend of mine owns a farm not far 
from a medium sized city and he has been 

king up with cows as fast as he can 
manage it. As he had little capital and 





had to go in debt for his farm very largely, 
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he finds that every cent he can add to his 
income is very much needed. What to do 
with the separated milk has been a prob- 
lem, as he did not have hogs at the time 
to make use of it all. His wife decided 
to try selling cottage cheese. 

She says that the first lot she sent to 
town was a drug on the market and she was 
about discour Finally a grocer 
agreed to sell it for her if there should be 
a demand. The demand came without 
much delay, and the grocer called for 
more. The first week she sold over seven 
dollars worth and the second week over 
ten, which was the limit of her supply at 
the time, tho two more cows were to come 
fresh soon, which would give her a lar 
output. She estimated that the cost of the 
cream used would not exceed $1.50 per 
week for her present supply, which gave 
a very good return for the product that 
had been almost wasted before. 

There has been no marketing cost to 
amount to anything so far, as the cheese 
is taken to town when the cream is de- 
livered. The call has become so great that 
it is often taken up as soon as it arrives 
at the store, and some come and wait for 
the boy to arrive. Many times the present 
outputcould begold if of thesame quality. 

Now there is not a particle better mar- 
ket for this product here than hundreds of 
towns over the country have. Cottage 
cheese is a good old standby, and there are 
few who do not like it if well made and 
good cream is used in it. It does not pay 
to try to make it cheap, for this will defeat 
the marketing in short order. It is the 
quality of the cheese that has made her 
product so popular, and if a like quality 
is offered on any market it will soon make 
a demand for itself that will make it 
profitable. Skimping on cream will not 
be economy if it lessens the demand. It is 
better to put up a rich article that will 

pe what is right for it, than 


All parties will be better satisfied. 

Alter the curd is removed from the milk 
the whey contains much good food for the 
pigs, and should not be wasted. If we 
can sell the cottage cheese to a good mar- 
ket it will pay better than to feed it to 
stock, for we can buy other stock feeds 
that will go further with the money we get 
for the milk in this way.—L. C., Kans. 

ESSENTIALS OF A FLOOR PLAN 

Continued from page 54 

cleaning because both gutters are in the 
same alley; the cows are handier for milk- 
ing; the building requires less doors and 
only one harness room; and finally that the 
stock are more contented than when facing 
each other. In contrast we have argu- 
ments for facing the stock in. Such an 
arrangement makes the feeding easier; 
puts the gutters next to the windows 
where the sun can sterilize them each day; 
distributes the light evenly to all stock 
at all times during the day; affords better 
light for milking, harnessing, etc.; and 
does not require as wide a barn. 

Be sure to make provision for ventila- 
tion. You can well afford to give up part 
of the floor space if nosaneniy, beans it is 
the most valuable part of your equipment. 

Arrange to have a feed-way in front of 
all stock. The ease of feeding soon pays 
for the required space, besides it will 
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VAILE-KIMES 


WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
| . —~ 



















It does not cost a great deal of money 
to equip your home and farm with the 
most thoroughly modern water supply 
system. 

A V&K System will save its first cost 
within a few short months. It will 
operate without attention — watering 
your stock without work—help you in 
a dozen ways and make life more enjoy- 
able for the whole family. 

Find out about V&K Systems. They 
are operated with electricity or gaso- 
line engine, and will deliver any amount 
of water anywhere you want it, at al- 
most no expense. 

We have published a book that tells 
about water supply systems, expains 
what kind will do the work best under 
all kinds of conditions. 


A copy will be sent yo it 
write for ig, 958 Ene G: pow 


THE VAILE-KIMES ©0. 


rly MAIL TO-DAY 


— The Vaile-Kimes Co. 
Dept.E-2, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me without obliga- 
tion your book on Water Supply. 
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,=POWER PUMPS 
waterin pails. MyersSelf-Oling « 





motor. Sizes every 

200 to 3000 gal. per heur 

ty. You know it is better be- 
Tees ce mres. For the M 


Thus writes . Ferrand, of Manson, lows. 
, ) BRL, Et 


IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


‘ou alone, with one team,can move and oper- 
it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 bours. 
oe Drills Can with én- 





MOTORCYCLE 


BARGAINS 


$50 and up buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock including ev make and 
model must be at ‘ 
Prices smashed in half. 
chines|n perfeet cond! . 

pair parts for motorcycies 


r . 
about one half price. = fo 
com plete List 7 rovwm: 


Ca ee pre ee 
vertising in these columns 


guaranteed by Successful Farming. 














make it much easier to keep the barn 
sanitary. 

Limit the number of outside doors as 
much as possible and still have it con- 
venient for getting the stock in and out. 
Remember ‘‘a window is far more valuable 
to you than an unnecessary door.” 

Keep the horses at the end of the barn 
next to the house or farm yard, because 
they will then be handy to get when you 
want them. 

Do not crowd the stock. A reasonable 
amount of space means contentment for 
your stock and as a result larger returns 
for you. It is always good policy to “make 
the barn fit the stock,” rather than ‘ make 
the stock fit the barn.” 

Keep the hay above the loft floor, a 
hay-bay in a self-supporting roofed barn 
is an expensive luxury. Remember, “it is 
always cheaper to build up than out,”’ and 
where the hay-bay is used it is almost 
impossible to keep the barn clean. 

pores the grain bins and feed rooms 
so as to save steps when feeding; some- 
times the right place is the center of the 
barn and very often at one or both ends 


——— on the location of the stalls 
and length of barn. 
Whenever possible, stand the barn 


lengthwise north and south so as to get the 
sun on one side of the barn during the 
forenoon and on the other during the after- 
noon. This assures a dry floor and, for 
that reason, more sanitary conditions. 
Plan for an increase in the size of your 
herd. Too many farmers lim:t the size of 
their barn to their present herd, only to 
find that. in a year or two they must build 
another barn, add to the one they already 
have or sell part of the stock. It is always 
cheaper to build large than to add on later. 
Now with these principles in mind you 
are ready to proceed with the floor plan 
itself. First make out a com!lete list of 
the stock you expect to keep, the number 
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Plan No, 5 and plan No. 6. Two plans same size, 
showing stalls for nearly the same amount of 
stock, In No. 5 cows face litter alley back of 
horses. Not at all sanitary. Notice the im- 
provement in plan No. 6, a tight partition can 
be placed at end of row of cows and stock will 
be entirely separated. Very handy plan for 
feeding; barn can be kept sanitary 
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of boxstalls, maternity pens, etc., that are 
necessary and determine the size of the 
grain bins needed. .Next make vp vour 
mind as to whether you will face the s.ock 
out or in. Then by using the measure- 
ments already given and starting at one 
end of the barn, preferably the end in 
which the horses are to be kept, you will 
find it a comparatively simple matter to 
determine the width and length of the 
barn that is best adapted for your herd 
and at the same time secure an arrange- 
ment that will mean “reali living” for your 
stock and a minimum of labor for you. 
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SIMPLICITY 


\TWO BOLTS/ | TWO BOLTS 
FASTEN | | ADJUST 
KNIVES] | KNIVES 
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KNIVES SHEAR CLEAN 


| pes SATISFACTORY ensilage cutting, the knives 
must shear keen and clean—and do so every time 
around, and year after year. The knives and shear 
plate must be in close, perfect adjustment. 

The adjustment of a knife on a Papec Ensilage Cutter is simply a 
matter ofturning two bolts. And the shear plate is double-nut bolted 
to the solid one-piece semi-stee/ frame—it never gets out of a- 
lignment. In fact, because of the solid one-piece semi-steel frame, 
with main-frame bearings cast in, every part of the Papec cutting 
| mechanism stays in alignment. The solid frame never twists— 
it’s always true. 

Both the knives and the shear plate on a Papec are easily removed 
and replaced without disturbing any other parts. 











Our 1919 catalog explains the many mechanical 
features which make it so profitable for you to 
own your own" Papec. Send for a copy today. 


All PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


173 Main Street Shortsville, N. Y. 
25 Distributing Points in the U. S. 











(100% Feed Volos. fre Your Silage 


Feeding results are the thing to consider in filling your 
silo. machine that has proven ttecutetending oblity 
to cut, prepare and put up silage that insures 100% feed- 

ing results the year around, is the Silo Filler for you to buy. 


| The Appleton Silo Filler 


with its uniform, perfect cutting, its power-saving construction, its 
economy of operation—not only makes better silage, but makes silage 
with less power, easier, quicker and safer. Fill out coupon below and 
| get free booklet telling of the Appleton’s many advan- 
tages, among them: vy, spiralled knives, delivering 
uniform cylinder-cut silage; adjustable cutter bar, enab- 
i to cut clean under all conditions; large, roomy 
nd auxiliary web-feed; traveling feed-table run- 
ning on frictionless rollers; safety device that minimizes 
accidents; instantaneous pipe connections, etc. Can 
adjusted to cut 10 lengths from 5-16 to 2'6 inches. 
4 sizes: for 6 h. p., and larger. Get the proof 
to-day of the Appleton’s superiority. 











TY 
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Appleton co 
Mfg. Co., 







Nearest Branch. 
Please send cata- & 








log and full data on . 
~ Appleton Silo Fillers, 
“=. NS _— p, to 7 
Appleton Mfg. Co. (= “ I on dhid ine oschacees ’ 
476 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill, PO pddress .. 
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TECTION P 
ABLE 


HE growing of pullets which lay | 
during the fall and winter is oneol 
t features of a 


important 

business Ihe difference between 
wt loss from the farm flock may rest 
lets do or fail to do in 
Pullets that are to lay 


ne work tl! pu 


ill and wintel 


be early hatched but that 

ttl Chey must be 

| rapidly so that they will 

/ he right size and then n ire into 
yu About six months for the 
reeds and eight months for the 

is is a satisfactory age for lay- 

it h i] ivs to force the pullets to 
fore that age as they s« ircely have 
ture and this results in weak im- 

I birds which cannot stand the strain 
ving ¢ 10 they make a small 

\ rf l est vdv in- 
must be separated from the 


nd the old hens The pull ts 
1 cross hens will fight them 


i 


the feed hoppers ‘he grow- 

also hinder the rapid deve lop- 

I llets | the two sexes are 

me range \ little fencing is 

y y ywing profitable pull ‘ts 

| » tre Lng helps the birds to 
the hot days An evergree! 

V tops the force of the hot dry- 
f summer and -gives the birds 

l ir range on windy 

d Corn and sunflowers will form a 
det hade Young fruit* trees enabk 
poultryman to grow the pullets in a 


manner, the birds add fertility | 


es and the crop of fruit 
{ there isa good lon il market 


is ol 


ss of green 


‘a berries form a thick 
ier wi the | ird m?r inge and dust. 
We found them a very satisfactory 
unting for poultry ranges as the berries 
, roduced in the foliage in such a man- 
ver that the poultry ¢annot pick at them 
even alter they turn ripe In some poultry 
irds where no money crop is produced 
j t un be protected by small 
r ip | men al shrubs or trees. 
us lend ry pleasing appearance to 
vard which the birds are ranging 
und gives a poultryman much satisfaction 
ration for the growing pullets is 
portant They should not be 
day nd overfed the next 
hoppers are used they should al- 
avs be filled so that the birds will not 


come too hungry for the mash by watch- 
empty hopper and then cram after 
ypper is filled. Sour milk is very 


i this vear we have tried mix ng all 
ur milk with bran for the noon 
In this way all of the illets 


ome of the milk. When it is fed 
tary fountains some of the birds 


W not get enough of it while others will 
k more than their shar« Some } illets 

t ed sour milk the most never 
O' t unless 1 d with 

ll the pullets must be hurried to 

Soaked oats placed in gal- 


poultry range are an 
i the birds will eat it 


I 
ac) ippetl hg The 


ixed with 
boiled 
id bran and the soaked oats are 


rge amounts and the crop is 


list led and made into a large capacity 
t We believe that pull ts that pay 
mew hat ke profitable dairy 


ney must ! 4 large capacity 
it they will ob- 
ta é yugh of tine elements which produce 


ege r milk Ch pullet that is a 


food so 
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dainty feeder is not apt to be a high layer. 
Frequently the poultrymen that fail to 
obtain fall and winter eggs are complain- 
ing on the amount of f that their birds 
eat. At the same time the poultrymen 
who have profitable flocks will be studying 
how to make their birds eat more of 





| the food they need. 

There is little danger of a growing pullet 
becoming overfat. That is one of the main 
reasons for separating the pullets from the 
old hens. The rations that keep the pul- 
lets growing rapidly will often make the 
mature hens too heavy. As the cool 
nights of fall arrive be sure and provide 
enough roosts for the pullets in the colony 
houses so that they will not be crowded or 
roost on the floor in the corners of the 
house Chen they come out on the cold 
ground in the morning in their overheated 
condition and before long the poultryman 
will notice the watery eyes and possibly 
swelled condition of the heads which de- 
| notes devitalizing colds. Teach the pullets 
early in life to roost and then they will 
not trample each other while overcorwding 
in the corners ot the houses. 

Cull the pullets. When a farmer keeps 

ill of the pullets because they are pros- 
pective egg layers, he is apt to keep some 
slackers that will cut down the flock aver- 

ges. Save the pullets that feather early 
and show the vigor and early development 
of good layers. Market the small pullets 
lor use them on the home table. The 

profits from many farm flocks are reduced 
| by keeping over a large number of im- 
|} mature pullets which eat the rations paid 


R. K., Mich. 
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SELLING POUND CHICKS 

Che competition and the uncertainties 
of the baby chick business have caused 
many farmers and breeders having a sur- 
plus of stock to enter the business of selling 
young chicks after they have attained an 
age where all danger of raising them is 
} past 
| Many people are not very successful in 
I sing baby chicks because they do not 
have the time or patience to care for them 
}in the manner that they should. Hence, 
they do not like to buy baby chicks. They 
prefer to get older stock. For the farmer 
who has good brooding facilities, there is 
no branch of the poultry business offering 
the money-making possibilities that selling 
| 


ight-week old pullets and cockerels does, 
or when they attain a weight of one pound 


or better. 


Suppose we analyze the matter for a 
| moment Che baby chicks sold this spring 


| brought all the way from fifteen to twen- 
ty-five cents each. The average price was 
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easily twenty cents. This means that tl. 
hatcher had to produce the eggs, incubate 
them for three weeks and then he received 
only twenty cents for his product, th 
baby chick. 

In the case of selling eight weeks old 
chicks, we find that they are bringing an 
average of $1 each, and many breeders 
have them priced at $1.25 and $1.50 each 
for common utility stock. 

Certainly $1.25 is not too much for 
pullets properly started at this age. This 
means, then, that 
by keeping. the 
chicks for eight 
weeks, sometimes 
less, the breeder can 
increase his return 
more thansix times 
in value, practi- 
cally equalling a 
hundred percent in- 
crease foreath week 
that it is necessary 
to feed the stock. 


The eight-weeks old business is compar- 
atively new, but it will some day be as 
important as the baby chick business 
Just as people found that they could buy 
their chicks of breeders cheaper than they 
could hatch them themselves and be more 
certain of results, so are they going to give 
up the worry and uncertainties of bringing 
the baby chicks thru the first few weeks 
and let the expert breeder do it for them. 

The farmer who has been giving any 
serious attention to the poultry end of his 
business, will instantly recognize what an 
opening there is along this line. 

During the past spring I put out a feeler 
to determine whether the defmand would 
justify any extensive effort along this line 
this year and I found that I could sell all I 
had at $1 each or $10 per dozen in dozen 
lots, People seemed to be fairly anxious 
to get them at this price and I have yet to 
receive a single complaint from any one 
dissatisfied with the chicks. 

\t this age the maximum profit is real- 
ized by the grower and by the buyer, for 
the chicks seldom fail to mature then and 
they are less than half the care that 
younger stock is.—C., C. S., la. 








The grain carelessly shocked always 
goes down. It is perhaps an American 
fault that we try to do more than we 
should on the farms, more, often, than we 
ean do well. The poor shocker is dear at 
a low price; the careful shocker, whose 
work'stands, is worthy his hire, as in other 
Bundles thrown together fall apart 
or shrink down and take water badly. 


cases. 
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White Orpington cockerels on the farm of Henry Lider in Niagara county, New York 
orchard and poultry are both benefited by allowing free range in it. 
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Making 
the Best 
=Engine 
Better- 


FairbanksMorse 7 Farm Engine with Bosch Magneto 


UST think of the famous “Z” 
engine with a Bosch high tension, 
oscillating magneto—which delivers 
a steady succession of hot, intensive 
sparks. @ Every farmer in America 
should at once call on the nearest 
“Z” engine dealer and see the re- 
sult of this recent epoch-making 

’ combination —FAIRBANKS- MORSE 
“Z” WITH BOSCH MAGNETO. 


@ Mechanical perfection, plus power 

—and right price—todatesoldthe “Z”’ to over 

250,000 farmers. — quality and quan- 

tity production enabled us to contract for a 

large proportion of the extensive Bosch 
facilities for making this one possible “Z” betterment, which establishes a new 
farm engine standard. @And over 200 Bosch Service Stations assist all our 
dealers in delivering maximum engine service. 


airbanks, Morse & 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


Prices— 14 H. P. $75.00 —3 H. P. $125.00 — 
6 H. P. $200.00 


All F. O. B. Factory 
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oS) 
Every Hog 


Raiser Needs 
This Book 


Concrete 


on the 











VERY farm is a hog | 


farm, and you can’t 
make profit certain unless you 


farm with concrete. 


This book shows all the profit- 
able uses of concrete for the 
hog raiser, and tells you how 
to build them — hoghouses, 
feeding floors, hog wallows, 
feeding and watering troughs, 
dipping vats, fence posts, 
corncribs,smoke-houses, brine 
tanks. You can’t afford to 
run a hog farm without them. 


of 


a” 


Write for a free copy 
“Concrete on the Hog Farm. 
Address our nearest District 
Office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
Atlanta Helena Parkersburg 
Chicago Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake City 
Denver Los Angeles Seattle 
Des Moines Milwaukee St. Louis 
Detroit Minneapolis Washington 


New York 


Concrete for Permanence 
Nh a aEcTRAMEE 
3 e 











|about as heavy as this one. 
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FRIES FOR THANKSGIVING 

Nice plump fries for Thanksgiving day, 
and also for our Christmas feast if the de- 
sired turkey is out of reach, can be had 
very nicely by having some chicks hatch 
along the last of August or the first of 
September. As the days become cooler 
the chickens will grow rapidly and insects 
are plentiful at this season, so the cost of 
rearing them is less than early in the year. 

One year we had fourteen to hatch on 
the eighth of September, and on Thanks- 
giving day we killed one that weighed just 
a trifle under three pounds. As the flock 
was very eyen in growth most of them were 
From that 
time on until they were used up we had 
young chicken, for we used the whole 
flock for the table, rearing them for that 
purpose. 

To hatch the chicks in August we will 
have to be very careful in setting the hen. 
It will be wise to take her away from the 
henhouse or yards, and place her under a 
tree with a coop around the nest to prevent 
her wandering. A good application of lice 
powder a day before putting her on the 
nest she is to sit on, will insure freedom 
from body lice and mites, and with a clean 
box and clean nesting material there 





should be little trouble from these. I 
have seen hens killed on the nests by these 
ests. Just recently a friend had three 
_ so badly used up that they had hardly | 
life enough to take care of the chicks when 
they hatched, and the little fellows are 
now about all in the graveyard, tho she 
has been doping them with lice powder | 
and wrapping both the hen and chicks | 
in cloths dipped in gasoline. 
Moist earth should be placed in the} 
bottom of the nest before putting in the | 
nesting material. Then the hen should 
be so she can get off the nest as she pleases | 
as she will remain off much more in hot | 
weather than in cool, and the eggs will 
hatch better for it. ' 
Feeding these late chicks must not be | 
carelessly done, for it is at a season when | 
disease germs increase very fast, and great | 
care must be taken to keep their quarters 
sanitary. After they get a start and the 
weather gets a little cooler they will need 
no extra attention, and they will feather 
out enough before cold weather to escape 
suffering from cold. I never saw chicks 
grow so fast as our flock of September 
hatched, and we did not lose a single one 
of the lot, or have one sick that we knew 
about. No other flock ever gathered so 
much of their food, and often they would | 
not care jor anything. In addition to the | 
there were weed seeds, waste 
grains, and tender green sprouts that they 
would secure in their scratching.—L. C., 


insects 





Kans. 


MOULTING IN EARLY CHICKS | 
A good many people are opposed to early | 
hatching of pullets because they find that 
in August and September these chicks | 
have a tendency to go thru a moult with | 
the old stock. Where this moulting takes | 





| place, the early hatched pullets will not 


come into laying any sooner than the later 
hatch@d chicks which do not moult, so 
they contend that it is time and money 
wasted to raise early pullets when they | 
do not commence to produce any sooner 
than May and June hatched chicks. 

There is a great deal of truth n this con- 
tention and it is a serious set back for | 
young stock to go thru a moult before they 
commence to lay. If pullets moult they 
will not lay, for it is only the exceptional 
hen or pullet that can grow a new crop| 
of feathers and produce eggs at the same | 
time. 

Some years ago I experienced difficulty 
along this line, but the past few years I 
succeeded in bringing the early 

ot 


hatched pullets thru the summer | 
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Dea 95 
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| Direct from Factory to Y 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P. 


LOW, PRICES ' 


Don’t wait if you need an engine 
for any purpose. NOW is the time to buy. 


Life Guarantee Against Defects 
Big surplus horse-power. Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready to 
operate when youget it. Safe deliv guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment, Write or wire 
for big, new catalog of these wonderful engines. 
Whirre ENGine Works 
1616 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1616 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA, 





It is the only mixer 
equipped with a pat- 
ented reverse disc 
gear. The drum is 
charged from the right 
side and discharged to 
the left. You can’t afford 

to waste time and money 

with old-fashioned hand 
methods o, inferior mixers 

when you can buy a 


Gla Caen Mi 53.0 | 


Mixes 234 to 3 cubic feet per batch, 
and has a capacity of 100 sacks of 
cement, with a 1 to6mix in10 
hours. The smallest engine 
turns it easily when loaded to 


_ full capacity. Mixes anything | " 
from very dry to slush— “TT a’ 
concrete, mortar or plaster. 
Built entirely of iron and 
steel. ‘ 
ITE for a copy of our il- 

lustrated folder, 
THE GILSON MIXER CO. 

519 7th Ave 
West Bead, Wisconsin. 


sm 




















Built light, built right—for farmers who want an en- 
gine to do many in many instead of one 
Job in one place. Easy tomove around. Very steady 
and quiet—no jumping, no loud or violent explosions 
Bchebler 


but smooth running. 
Carburetor. Friction clutch pulley. Runs atanyspeed. © 


4H.P. Weighs Only 190 Ibs. | 


Mounted on light truck, it may be 


pulled around ty hand. Be Ad 
/P\ 
warts. 












sides doing all regular farm 
work, it is original and suc- 
cessful engine for 5 
8H. P. om | 320 Ibs. May 
be mounted on hay baler. 
Not cheap but cheap in the 
Jong un, 







Engine Book free. 











For All Farm Work 


4 to 20 H.P 





Ferris White Leghorns 


Areal heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 years, 
records from 200 to 264 eggs. Get our prices on 
yearling hens, breeding males, early hatched pullets, 
day old chicks and eggs for hatching. We ship C 
©. D. and guarantee resuits. Catalog gives prices 
describes stock. tells all about our farm anc m *th- 
ods; results you can get by breeding this srain. 
Send for your copy now—it Is free. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mict 
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months without them moulting to any | 
appreciable extent. And since it is pos- | 
sible to do this there is no reason why | 
early hatches should not be practiced be- 
cause the early hatches will give you layers 
at a time of the year when the old flock | 
is moulting or just starting to moult. 

Moulting may be done artificially at | 
any time of the year by the use of certain | 
methods and by the feeding of certain ra- 
tions. Since this is true, it seems that 
moulting is not dependent upon the age 
of the fowl at all, but upon conditions sur- 
rounding that fowl. If the conditions are | 
right, unnatural moulting can be prevent- | 
ed as well as stimulated at certain times. 

To cut every element out of the ration | 
but carbohydrates and feed heavily of it, | 
corn for instance, after having practically | 
starved the flock for a week, will bring the 
feathers off the fowls like frost brings the 
leaves off the trees in the fall. Then by 
feeding largely of wheat bran, alfalfa meal 
and middlings feather growth can be in- 
duced and the flock will come into full 
feather, under proper conditions in four 
to six weeks. 

In handling the young stock, I avoid | 
an excessive use of corn or carbohydrates, 
in fact I feed very sparingly of these in 
the late summer. 

Just as soon as the first pullet lays, I 
commence to feed oats and a laying mash, 
avoiding corn entirely. Plenty of fresh 
water with protection from the hot sun 
and good, careful attention, added to a 
judicious ration, has brought my early 
pullets thru that trying period without 
subjecting them to a moult.—C. C.S., Ia. 

REDUCING THE SHRINK 

Experienced shippers of live poultry 
have devis2d ways to reduce shrinkage to 
& minimum, and these methods used in 
combination with a reliable commission 
firm, guarantee satisfactory handling of 
what may become a very serious leak. 
The live poultry is never shipped in 
crowded crates. Well-built, clean crates 
affording ample ventilation are used. 
Whenever possible, birds are shipped by 
express on a train necessitating a journey 
largely at night, and insofar as possible 
shipping during extremely hot and ex- 
tremely cold weather is avoided. Heat is 
a prolific source of shrinkage; so also are | 
fright, lack of food and transit delays. 

Successful shippers find it profitable to 
confine the birds to be sold a day or two 
ahead. During the shipping day food and 
water are kept before them constantly. | 
The birds are put into the crates with as 














little fright as possible and taken to the| ¢ 


express Office just before departure of the | 
train. In hot weather, drinking cups with | 
which crates are equipped, are fille at the | 
station, and if the journey is a long one 
a final feeding of corn is ziven. 

Many poultrykeepers disposing of mar- 
ket stock thru city commission firms have 
a helpless feeling on the weight question. | 
If returns from a shipment reveal an ab-| 
nortmnally high shrinkage; they feel there 
is nothing they can do. Careful shippers, 
however, have ways of keeping close tab 
on the commission man. They retain ex- 
press company weights, and weigh re- 
turned crates, and if it is apparent an error | 
has been made send these figures with a | 
courteous letter to the receiver. The right | 
sort of a commission concern, especially if | 
the complaint is made by a regular patron, | 
will rectify or explain. It pays the live 
poultry shipper richly at such times to 
have a good reputation behind him. | If 
he is known to the company as a consistent 
careful shipper of good stock, he often gets 
consideration where others might not. 

The careful shipper whose returns show 
heavy shrinkage, failing to locate other 
cause, can well look around for a new com- 
mission firm. It is the worst kiad of busi- 
ness to attempt dealings with a live poul- 
try concern whose honesty is at all in 
question. One does not have to deal with 
the sharks in this industry. There are 
honest concerns enough.—J. T. B. 
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DO YOU g 
KNOW THIS 9 
TRADE MARK e 





It represents the 


“sctde” tx: Battery 


—the battery that by hard, sturdy, powerful 
and persistent service in motor cars all over 
the country has earned itself the title of 
“the Giant that Lives in a Box.” 

The “Extie” Battery is a giant of the most depend- 
able sort. Every ounce of it represents strength 
and endurance—every detail of its construction has 
been proved right in many years of practical perform- 
ance. It was designed and is manufactured by the 
largest maker of storage batteries in the world. 

Put an “Exide” Giant’s power behind your starting 
and lighting system and have done with guesswork. 








If you are not familiar with the location of the “Exide” Service Station nearest you write to #s 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 a ‘ 
. . 
New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland br IX 
Rochester 


Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Eaginering Co., 105 Bond Street, Toronte LOOK FOR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


THIS SIGH 












Full weight— 


Galvanized— Roofing and Siding ns 


Both farm and city property owners need to know 


the safety and service of reliable metal roofing. 


APOLLO-KEYsTon® Galvanized Sheets insure you satisfaction _from 
all forms of sheet meta! work, including Oulverts, Tanks, Flumes, Spout-* 
ing, Gutters, etc. Sold yd leading meta! merchants. KreysTONe Copper 
Steel is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone ; 
added below regular brands. Send for free “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. “~ Fo. — 











Farming advertisements present unrivalled opportunities for prospective buyers 
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“Be An Expert! 
Earn Big Money” 


I want every Young Man, mechanically inclined to fit himself 
now to earn from $150 to $400 a month in the Autoand Tractor 
business. If you are ambitious, read every word of this an- 
nouncement. It may be the turning point of your life. Send 
for my Big Free Catalog Today. It explains the wonderful 


Sweeney System. EMORY. J. SWEENEY. 










































: 4 Thousands of YoungMen Sweeney Graduates 


mechanically inclined, Just like you, have come to the areeligible for following positions: 








































ML) Sweeney School and after a few weeks have left us to Motor Expert......... $125 and up 
Ay get fine Jobs, to earn big money, to have a business of Tire Vulcanizers......... _ $125 and up 
their own, to make a success of life. What is there Rae CE EE $100 and up 
| better than the automobile and tractor business? Weld Experts.......... $150 and up 
j This great Million Dollar School, famous the world Repair Men......... $1.25 per hour 
over, and the success of my thousandsof graduates are Truck Driver............ . $35 a week 
due to the Sweeney System. Taxicab Driver............. .$25 a weels 
That’s what you get here, what you can’t get any Trouble Shooter ........ $3.00 an hour 
placeelse. I have taught over 20,000 men to be ex- Ss 2 ee $3500 a year 
vert, repairmen, chauffeurs, tractor engineers and s0 on. Tractor Engineer ............ $8.00 a da 

i am proud of the fact that I was selected by the U.S. Demonstrator ............ $150 a mon 

Government to train soldiers for mechanical work, and Garage Manager .........-- $3000 a year 


[ trained 5,000 men for the service. I teach with tools, 
not books. Learn by doing the work yourself, with 
your own hands. 

The Sweeney School covers over 12 acres of floor ee Ss 
space. The building is 10 stories high and every footis 


devoted to the teaching of the Automobile and Tractor 
business. Itis filled from top to bottom with tens of 
thousands of dollars worth of gas engine equipment for 
you to work on and there are scores of, expert instruo- 
tors to help you learn. Weeven own'a magnificent, 
fully equipped farm—our tractor farm—in order toex- “L é 
actly reproduce the conditions under which tractor 
engineers and farm machinists must work. ; 
. UTOMOBILE 
Send for This Catalog Today ona TRAC TOR 
SCHOOL 


I want you to start in by sending today for my big, (: H 
. [he farsctot in the W2.y 


free catalog. It shows hundreds of actual photographs 
Union SictionPioza 


of men at workin my magnificent new school. Clip 
Nie KANSAS CITY 

























the coupon in the corner, fillit out and mail it to meat 
once will gladly send you my 72-page illustrated 
catalog free. Also a free copy of the Sweeney School 









News, a most interesting monthly school paper pub- 

lished here Also I wante you to learn how my stud- TS MISSOURI 
ents enjoy themselves after work in the heated Swim ‘ - 
mine Pool, the Club and Reading Rooms, Gym. we 

nasium, ete. Send the coupon right now— 


this minute. 






EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 
Dept. 451, Sweeney Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me free, without any obligation on my 
part, your 72-page catalog and your Sweeney School 
News Tell me of the opportunities in the Auto and 


ractor Business 


Name _ 4d 
5 ; at SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR- 
Grate... Sore q | NY 451 SWEENEY BLDG. KANSAS City tn 


















HOW RIGBY FARM WAS RESTORED | 
Continued from page 5 
inknown here when McQueen introduced 
them. His first attempts were dismal 
uilures owing to the failure of the bac- 
ria to produce results, as stated above. 
it when he succeeded in getting a few 
urdy bacteria started, he kept on trans- 
erring the inoculated soil from plot to plot 
ind from field to field, thus getting a larger 
1 infected each year until today his 
ntire farm is infected with the bacteria 
for soybeans as well as the other legumes 
which he also now started to raise. At 
about this stage of his experiments he con- 
ceived the idea of condensing the bacteria 
so as to transfer them safely and easily 
for he found it a burden to transfer in- 
fected soil. Here is when his neighbors 
began to turn the eves of criticism on him, 
but we wish to call attention to the old 
adage that “he who laughs last laughs 
hest. 
Looked Upon With Suspicion 
When McQueen started out in his bac- 
terial investigations, the neighbors looked 
upon him as having slipped a cog or two. 
He attempted to grow the cultures himself 
and had his little house full of jars, cans, 
etc., and sat up nights watching andstudy- 
ing the “bugs” as his critics pleased to 
callthem. Finally a neighbor came in and 
McQueen told him each jar had millions 
of “bugs” in it. The neighbor could see 
nothing but water. He went home, got 
several other neighbors together and said, 
Did you know that our good neighbor 
lake McQueen is becoming daffy? He has 
his house full of cans and jars, and he 
imagines that he can see millions of “bugs’’ 
in them, and as a matter of fact there is 
nothing in the vessels but water. Poor 
man! I fear he will have to be taken off 
soon. There is danger of his becoming 
violent at any hour. I pity his family and 
| feel it our duty, neighbors, for their sake 
» keep a close watch on Jake.”’ 
But all will agree that Jake has the last 
vugh for he has vindicated every state- 
ment he ever made. There was a time in 
his eareer when only two persons kept faith 
n his efforts. One was his father, now 
deceased, and the other a prominent busi- 
ness man of his home town. His friends 
ind all went back on him, but today his 
riends and followers are innumerable. 
Briefly, we wish to show just how he has 
gone “over the top’’ in restoring fertility 
to worn-out Rigby Farm with the aid of 
“bugs.”’ His initial prescribed treatment 
for the soil was several hundred pounds of 
acid fertilizer per acre, some lime to sweet- 
en the soil, and then to plant to inoculated 
soybeans, or have the soil infected previous 
to planting. When sowing for hay, he 
lrills them solid at the rate of two bushels 
r acre, and for seed about 30 pounds per 
icre. For seed a nine-hoe drill is used, 
losing all feeds but the outer ones and the 
niddle, thus making three rows 28 inches 
ipart. The first year after bacterial treat- 
ment the yield of a large soybean field was 
20 bushels per acre, and the third year it 
vas raised to 30 bushels per acre. The 
seed was sold in a short time at $3 per 
bushel, and during the past two years this 
price was doubled for all that could be 
raised. While demonstrating with a soy- 
bean plant bearing better than 900 nodules 
McQueen stated ‘‘a fellow can talk about 
those germs until he is blue in the face and 
it won’t do half as much good as showing 
folks a crop that has been grown after a 
legume.” So he has paid particular atten- 
tion to the crops which followed his soy- 
beans. One field that never raised enough 
corn to pay for the cutting returned 80 
bushels of corn after several crops of soy- 
beans. Thirty bushels of wheat and three 
tons of mixed hay.are now the rule on 
Rigby Farm. Ten years ago those same 
hillsides, McQueen’s neighbors say, 
“searcely grew poverty grass,”’ and 
McQueen’s explanation is “bugs did it all, 
for they milked nitrogen from the air 
where the supply is unlimited.”’ 
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The soybean problem solved, McQueen 
turned his efforts toward finding a help- 
mate for the soys for they are a summer 
legume, and a winter legume was needed 
to blanket those hillsides and keep the 
fertility from leaching and washing away. 
He figured that too many farmers cared 
better for their horses than for their 
fields, and that a man who would not 
blanket his horse on a cold day would not 
be a good horseman. According to this 
reasoning he figured that a farmer was not 
a good farmer unless he blanketed his 
fields during the winter. For his purpose 
a cover crop was needed that would store 
nitrogen in the soil. To have a continual 
supply of nitrogen flowing into the soil he 
must have legumes growing all the time, 
so he turned to hairy vetch which is a 
winter legume. It comes from the cold 
steppes of Russia and is thus able to with- 
stand severe winter weather. What soy- 
beans accomplished towards rejuvenating 
Rigby Farm during summer, hairy vetch 
duplicated during the winter. McQueen 
found that he had hitched up a pretty good 
team for they produced results worth copy- 
ing. The vetch is sown with rye to keep it 
from the ground. It is utilized as a cover 
crop, as a seed crop, and also as hog pas- 
ture. Fine results have been secured by 
pasturing ripened vetch and rye by hogs 
and letting it reseed itself from shattered 
seed. The second crop was fully as good 
as the first. McQueen has termed his 














Corn and beans in poverty land 


hogging~lown methods as a combined 
harvester, thresher, and manure spreader, 
which is in other words, the registered 
Duroc hogs. He specializes in these and 
last year sold more than $1000 worth of 
hogs from Rigby Farm. He is very en- 
thusiastic over the results secured by rais- 
ing vetch as well as that raised by many of 
his neighbors who are duplicating his 
methods. The one fact that he never 
loses sight of is that “‘bugs’’ played a prom- 
inent part in its success. He also plants 
soybeans with his corn and turns in the 
hogs to glean the crop. Several years ago 
we personally inspected a field of soys and 
corn, fine as you care to see, in which 36 
hogs were getting ready for the market. 
A ration that is well balanced is obtained 
in this way and the high price of feeds is 
somewhat obliterated. This, McQueen 
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a& year, and our readers can imagine tne 
agreeable surprise we registered when we 
saw the mows filled with alfalfa hay. This 
with soybean hay and mixed h V, has 
brought the Rigby 44 acres to the top in 
hay production. Personally, we know that 
many farms of 100 to 160 acres do not 
produce the hay that is produced on tl 

farm. One piece too rough for cultivation 
brought bumper crops of alfalfa for six 
successive Upon inspection we 
found cultivation out of the question on 
One prominent agricul- 


seasons 


account of stones 
tural writer when on a visit to the farm re 
marked that ‘“‘only a crazy man would sow 
alfalfa on such ground.” Again we find 
that the major portion of the success with 
alfalfa and sweet clover is due to inocula 
tion, and the credit His 
efforts and success with sweet clover would 
make an article in itself, but we pause to 
say that it is sown with the red clover when 
sown in the spring on the grain fields, and 
that sweet clover tall as a man has bee 
grown on fields on Rigby Farm 
Soys Made Excellent Feed 

McQueen is an ardent advocate of soy- 
bean hay and in order to demonstrate to 
himself and his neighbors just what it 
would do, in feeding cattle for the market, 
he bought some 60 head of feeders and 
placed them on full feed of corn silage and 
soybean hay and never gave them a pound 
of grain in any form. Some of the cattle 
gained an average of three pounds a day 
They topped the market the day they 
reached Cleveland. Rigby Farm is in the 
heart of the Swiss cheese territory of Ohio 
and many farmers are using soybean hay 
and alfalfa hay as feeds for their dairy 
herds. They have found that no other 
crops can compete for milk production 
Many are of those who laughed at Me- 
Queen’s “bug”’ theories. 

McQueen’s time is taken up between the 
management of the farm which is under 
the care of his two sons, and addressing 
farmers’ institutes, picnics, clubs, etc., on 
the subject of how Rigby Farm was made 
To his friends he is known as ‘“The 


bugs 


get 


new. 
Soybean King,” “Ohio’s Luther Bur- 
bank,” “The Soil Wizard,” etc. As evi- 


dence of his efficient and lasting service to 
the cause of agriculture in general, the 
government has awarded a prize to him. 
This alone should be evidence of what his 
work and methods stand for. 

What impresses callers at Rigby Farm 
most is the fact that many call to see Mr. 
McQueen and ask to see him when they 
are actually speaking with him. No one 
need look for someone dressed up for 
office work. He detests an office and a 
roll-top desk, and loves a pair of overalls 
and God’s great out-of-doors. We have 
been present at various out-door meetings 
and gatherings at Rigby Farm when im- 
mense crowds would gather to hear him 
tell what has been accomplished with the 
aid of his ‘“‘bugs.’”’ To clinch his every 
argument and statement he could always 
furnish concrete evidence to substantiate 
it. These meetings were held at times 
when large fields of soybeans, alfalfa, and 
rye and hairy vetch were in evidence. 
A visitor from California, (and they come 
from all parts of the Union, and even from 
other countries), remarked, “This farm 
puts me in mind of our own beautiful 
country. I never expected to see outside 
of California such a display of the beauties 
of Nature as lies before me now.”’ The 
visitor referred to the waving acres of 
purple vetch in bloom, and also to the im- 
mense gardens of dahlias and other flowers 
grown for the entertainment of visitors, 
especially the ladies, and also for the mar- 
ket. In 1915 when on a visit another 
visitor inquired the why of the large plots 
of dahlias. McQueen replied, ‘to drive 





says, is one of the beauties of his method. 
Nor is his work confined to soybeans | 
and vetch. Alfalfa and sweet clover also | 





years, 


play a large part in the reconstruction 
scheme that has been going on for some 
Alfalfa, as a rule, is cut threé times 


the bacteria lesson home Everyone 
knows that flowers require very good soil 
and to see these flowers where several years 
ago poverty grass would not grow is con- 
vineing proof of what nitrogen-fixing ‘bugs’ 
have done for this soil.”’ 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 12 

the mines have been made valueless by 
these Vandal invaders even after the shafts 
are sunt 

More than half of the coal mines of 
France have been destroyed by the enemy 
and if all the Saar Valley asked by France 
were turned over, even then the stricken 
country would be short millions of tons of 
coal. When we remember that France 
has fought the Prussian hordes six differ- 
ent times it is not surprising that Marshal 
Foch is determined that France shall have 
enough German territory along the Rhine 
to protect herself from future invasion. 

One quite remarkable distinction is 
noticeable to a stranger passing thru 
France and that is that an occasional fac- 
tory seems to be located in the midst of 
an agricultural district. The land may be 
farmed on all sides and right up to the 
factory buildings. The men work in many 
of these factories while the women, 


children and old men do the work on the | 
| 


farms 

Portions of southern France are noted | 
for the beautiful vineyards; Bordeaux 
and other brands of wine are famous the 
world around. Some of our boys are 
laughing yet about the French method of 
making wine. ‘The grapes are gathered 
and piled into a great vat. When this 
receptacle is filled, the people, men, 
women and children, take off their shoes 
and most all of their clothes and climb in. 
Here they walk and jump and tramp until 





the whole thing is a mass of pulp. The 
wine is continually draining out and being 
cared for by others. 

After they have tramped out all the juice 
possible by this method the remains are 
put into a great press something like a 
cider press. After all the wine has been 
extracted by these various methods, they 
use the pulp in the manufacture of a 
powerful intoxicant that is not used as a 
beverage. Of course all understand that 
as a rule they have modern machinery and 
make wine along scientific lines, but in 
exceptional cases they use the old methods, 
as noted above, which are not unlike the 


methods used in Bible times. 
The courage of the French people is 


sublime. Even in the darkest days their | 


f ever wavered and they firmly be- 
lieved that the Hun would be driven out of 
their fair land. As a monument of this 
faith there is in Paris today the most 


rful painting that perhaps was 


ever it on canvas. It is called the 
“Pay yn de Guerre’”’ and is a marvelous 
evcloramic painting of the war. It was 
( ed up to the public after the armistice 
ed and the writer saw it while at [ 
reace Conference. Many remember | 
th wonderful representation of the 
Lb f Gettysburg which used to be in 
Chicago. This Paris cyclorama is along 
me line but ten times more wonder- 
[t is three hundred and seventy four 
feet in diameter and forty-five feet high. 
[he actual preparation of this began in 


October, 1914, and while the army of the 
invaders was within thirty miles of Paris 
and the big guns were thundering away 
and almost shaking the city, more than 
twenty artists were working on this mar- 
velous production. 





Che central figure is a woman, mounted 

’ 
front of a huge temple, and she is holding 
aloft the laurel wreath of victory. At the 
base is a giant stairway which leads to the 
temple. Upon the first step is a group of 
French heroes which includes Joffre, Foch, 
Petain and many others, while in front of 
them are guns and flags bearing marks of 
the conflict. The only allusion to Ger- 
any in the whole painting is in the battle 
scarred flags and guns which were used in 


upon a high pedestal, which stands in| 





the first battle o' the Marne, Upon this 
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4 ERE is the tractor of utmost economy, the tractor that gets most 
H from every gallon of fuc! because the direct drive from motor to 


both rear axle and belt pulley saves power. 


THE _ 
Huse 
lightfour 


| is the right sized tractor for every sized farm. It is powerful enough 
| to pull three 14-inch bottoms and turn an acre an hour, and light 
enough to work on plowed ground without packing it down. 


Thousands of Huber Light Fours are in successful use. It is the 
tried and proved tractor. Huber owners are Huber boosters. For 40 
rs Huber has built steam tractors; and for 20 years gas tractors. 

e Huber Light Four is the best tractor Huber ever built. 


It plows, harrows, drills, pulls a binder—does every type of field and 
ul belt work economically. Sosimple a boy can run it, and anyone 











who knows an automobile can keep it in repair. 











Weight 5,000 pounds; Everyone interested in tractors should read the 
— } el 4 _ “Tractor in the Making,” a reprint in booklet form. 
dclveredtethedray.| Tells vitally interesting facts about tractors. It is free 
bar; 25 h. p. at the for the asking. Write for your copy today. 

bows  phagmorweny —_ 
cylinder motor; Fer- : 
fex Radiator; Hyatt The Huber Manufacturing Company 
Roller Bearings; 

burns gasoline, kero-} 201 Center Street, Marion, Ohio. 


sene or distillate; 
Makers of the famous Huber Jr. Thresher 





center draft; two 
speeds; 2 and 4 
miles per hour. 




























In Western Canada Grain Growing is a profit maker. Raising Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs brings certain success. It’s easy to prosper where you 
can raise 20 to 45 bu. of wheat tothe acre and buy on easy terms, 


Land at $15 to $30 Per Acre 

—Good Grazing Land at Much Less. 
Railway and Land Co’s. are offering unusual inducements to home- 
dus the pchesnel ome avatar haniog — t - 4 can be had at low interest. 


The Governments of the Dominion and Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
extend the farmer and ranchman. 
















wan and Alberta every encouragement to 

You can obtain excellent land at lcw prices on terms, and get high prices 
for your grain, sheep and pete. tunes (none on “ — ~ 
improvements), good markets and shipping facilities, free =a 





schools, churches, splendid climate and sure crops. 







MZ For illustrated literature, description of lands for sale in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and A reduced rates, etc., apply to / : 
Immigration, Ottawa, or Farm Lands 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. Fifth St.; Des Moines, lowa Pa ae 






W. V. BENNETT . Bee -, Omaha, Neb, 
R. . ail jackson See bt. Paul, Minnesota 


\" a. Chamiry, a Canadian Gov't, Agente 
FARMING PAYS IN SASKATGHEWA 


acres 

nd requires no clearing: best in the world. vation, 12344 acres pasture and ber, on 
Also the cheapest. Where tim five mites yy oe Team, 7 miles 
Gapese wee. Write for particulars to works, private sewer, cement cellar 
SCANDINAVIAN-~CANADIAN LAND CO., | twosilos, outbulidings, two windmills, 
613 PHOENIX BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | Prices _— MN 





















gigantic stairway are more than five 
thousand people nearly everyone of which 
s a life sketch of some French hero of the 
war. Among them are many women 
whose heroic work and influence will live 
torever. 

Just across on the opposite side of the 

om from this scene is depicted a gigantic 
tomb on the top of which is a group of 

ldiers holding aloft a great coffin in 
which is a dead companion. At the base 
and on the steps is a woman dressed in 
mourning kneeling in the attitude of 
rayer, while near by is a wreath inscribed 
to the unknown dead. Back of the tomb 
n the distance you can see the rays of the 
setting sun and in some indescribable way 
they are lighting up the faces of those 
across on the temple stairway like a beauti- 
ful rainbow of promise, while the tomb 
itself is left in the shadows of the declining 
day. The idea of course is to represent 
the passing of the day of strife and battle 
and at the same time show the signs of 
promise of the coming of a better day. 

In the group representing Belgium it is 

nly natural that Edith Cavell should 
h ive a prominent place. To be sure King 
\lbert and his queen and a multitude of 
others are there. As in Belgium the first 
casualties occurred, it is fitting that here 
alone is seen a wounded man, the Red 
Cross workers caring for him as he lies 
upon a stretcher. Here, too, are seen the 
broken pieces of a cathedral tower with 
a chalice and altar and Cardinal Mercier 
in his priestly robes, while lying on the 
steps between him and the king is the 
torn “‘serap of paper.”’ 

But it would take pages of this magazine 
to give an adequate description of the 
entire panorama. Of course all the allies 
are represented. In the group represent- 
ing the United States, President Wilson 
- one of the chief figures. I am told that 

he picture of General Pershing is an actual 
life sized painting which he was kind 
enough to sit for, to be used in this paint- 
ing. Here is also seen an American 
Indian, a cowboy, a merchant and an 
artisan. An American flag is borne aloft 
while four West Point cadets suggest 
training and leadership. Women relief 
workers of all kinds are seen. Then ex- 
tending entirely around the room above 
and back of all these groups is a profile 
map of France from the Channel to the 
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Take the danger out of darkness with the new LIBERTY DAYLO, No. 3661. 
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It leaves both hands FREE 











Daylo Is Your 
Ever Ready Friend 


WHERE is YOUR “flashlight?” 
Battery dead? Bulb gone? 


That’s easy to fix. Just open 
the case and, printed there on 
the side of the battery is a which 


instantly tells the Daylo dealer what size you 
need—you don’t have to take the light. 


He has an Eveready Tungsten Battery to 
fit every Daylo or flashlight.’ Eveready 
Mazda Bulbs, too. 


Do it to-day—then you won't have to, wish for your 
Daylo when you need it tonight—you'll have it. 





Swiss border. Here can be seen the prin- 
cipal towns and cities involved during the 
war. Here too can be seen alJ the modern 
implements of war and everything is 
actual or life size. 

\s I stood-gazing upon this wonderful 
production of artistic genius, my own brain 
almost reeled and staggered at the im- 
mensity and vividness of it. One moment 


the perspiration would break out and the | 


next moment it was hard to keep the tears 
back. Pride, beauty, indignation, mourn- 
ing, genius, art, science, invention, gener- 
ilship, statesmanship, honor, love, tender- 
heroism, and glory are all inter- 
mingled in a most marvelous way. The 
opportunity to behold and study this great 
panorama of the war is worth a trip to 
Paris. Then to think of the faith and cour- 
age it must have taken to work on and on 
while the shells from the big guns were 
bursting at regular intervals ite the 
day and the bombs were dropping from 


I ess, 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Leng Island City, New York 
Canadian 





lave a to keep National Carbon Co., Accept no substitute for the 
| your Ye ned the pocket Limited, Toronto, Ontario ~~ A Eveready Tungsten 
| of your car, on the kitchen tery. The longest-lived, 
in the a of — brightest-burning battery for 

| ease when you travel “flashlights”’. 















are of the finest grade of steel and mechanically right. Have 
all your Hand Saws Simonds, your Cross Cuts‘‘Simonds Crescent Ground.” 








the aeroplanes above at night, all this 
fills and thrills ones heart with admiration | 
for the French people. 


Dairymen lose thousands of doll: ars | 
nnually because of poor milk and cream. 
(hese losses occur because milk or cream 
3 returned by dealers to the farmers and 
vecause of low grade mz anufactured pro- 
luets which bring low prices. Proper 
( cooling i is easily done with little additional 
equipment and labor. Read the article 
on Page 11 and then obtain Farmer’s 
Bulletin No. 976 of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on the sub- 





The Saw Makers since 1832 
Fitchburg, Mess. New York. 
‘Chicago San Francisco. 


Simonds Manufacturing ones | 























THE 


TH BASIN 
to the farmer, stockman and investor. _ Sure crops by ordinary 
year—not once in a while. No ir 


(Srna me — Ss nm, eplendid climate, ex- 
ot ae You can do better in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the own- 


— = tt Freei nformation and prices sent on request. 








ject of cooling milk and cream on the farm. 








ADDRESS THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY. Box J-1405, LEWISTON, MONTANA 
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TO GET MOST FROM FLOWERS 

My husband and I are both very fond 
of flowers. Altho the ones we raise are 
usually limited to a few old-fashioned 
varieties, still we always manage to have 
flowers to pick for the house from early 
in the spring until the autumn frost kills 
their bloom. Their beauty and fragrance 
lend a cheerfulness to the home that 
nothing else seems to supply. 

In arranging flowers for the house, it 
makes a great deal of difference whether 
they are gathered in a bunch and just 
po ‘ked into the nearest vase or glass, 
regardless of kind or color, or whether 
they are tastily arranged in some suitable 
dish or receptacle in such a way that it 
brings out their delicate shades and 
coloring. Nature performs a wonderful 
work of art in the coloring of even the 

mplest flowers. To properly appreciate 

we must study the effect of grouping 
ind arrangement. Some are better in a 
compact bunch, others need room and 
irrangement 

On the shady side of our house, we have 
a large clump of wild violets, which were 


transplanted to that pl: ice from a wooded 
creek. The violets bloom early, but their 
green foliage is still there Now violet 


i ves can be used to good advantage all 
summer in making up tasty bouquets 

Let me tell you how I use violet leaves 
) making up a beautiful bouquet of sweet 
peas I fill an oatmeal dish two-thirds 
full of water, then cover the outer edge 
with large violet leaves, allowing the 
points to project about an inch beyond the 


rim First, however, I cut the heavy 
side veins so that when the bottom of 
ie leaf is wet, it lays flat and smooth 
gainst the dish Next I place a row of 


g, long-stemmed, funnel-shaped vio- 
let leaves around the rim. Following these 
| bank the sweet peas, cutting the stems 

» that they build up in a mound. Be- 
ginning first with the deep pink, I shade 
ito the delicate pink and from that into 
pure white. The center of the mound, 
where the stems stand perpendicular, I 
reserve for the dark red. The stems of 
the young violet leaves soon harden and 
rise slightly upward away from the heavy 
reen leaves whose bottoms are submerged 
in the water. This has the effect of raising 
the sweet peas so they stand out more 
beautiful than when first arranged. Some 
mes, when I pick a larger quantity of 
sweet peas, I use a larger dish. A mound 
of sweet peas ten inches across and well 
arranged is a thing of beauty to behold. 
Sometimes I vary the color scheme so it 
ikes it seem like something new. 
Take another old-fashioned flower, the 

The stems are almost too short 
for good arrangement. However, a 
d inty effect can be vccomplished by 
edging a sauce dish with large violet 
leaves, then drop into the center of the 

dish a round ~e oy leaf with the 
stem cut real sh Slip the short pansy 
stems into the water under the nasturtium 
leaf and you will be surprised to see the 


dainty effect it makes. Sometimes a 
lieal _, 

le red, such as the phlox, banked 
against the dark green border gives a 


g effect. Other effective arrange- 

in easily be — ray varied accord- 

g to the kind and color of the flowers to 

ve used. If violet leaves are not to be had, 

her yme Other leaf can be used. It is 

a good plan to select something having 

yng tems so that it forms a foundation 
which to build the flower stems. 


\long the south side of the house where 


the sun ag ats down hot and dry, there is a 
nce for the grass to die out and 
Hi mm seems to grow there. Next 


spring have the ground spaded and made 
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AVOID MISTAKES 
SAVE MONEY 


4 Barn Plans 

Free — and 3 

Silo Plans Free 
GET S84 QUICK 


Your name on a post-card will 
do. Complete Specifications and 
Working Drawings included. 
Not only 


“BUILD NOW,” 


BUT NOW IS THE TIME 
OF TIMES TO 


BUILD RIGHT. 


We manufacture Cypress 

lumber — and are proud 
of that fact. BUT—we don’t 
want you to use Cypress except where 


Cypress, ““The Wood Eternal,”’ is best for YOU. 


The Right Thing to Do 


is to WRITE US om a copy of sei 3 4 of the inter- 
nationally famous Cypress Pocket Library. 
AND PROBABLY YOU WOULD BETTER “DOIT NOW..’’ 


You might as well ask for Vol. 37 (SILOS), and at the same time ask for Vol. 1, 
which contains a full list of the 40-odd volumes in this Library (which has become 
a sort of American Lumber Classic) and which also contains the unabridged U. S. 
Govt. Rept. on ‘“The Wood Eternal’’—what it is, and why you need it—and with 
some ideas as to why you have to insist on it to get it—also why it is so -well 
worth insisting on. (That's the only way to get anything worth while—isn’t it?) 


Southern Crem Mfrs. Assn. << 


iso HIBERNIA BAN NEW ORLEANS, LA. ” A 
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INSIST ON TRADE~MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL 
LUMBER DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW. 
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into a flower bed then plant it to vinca, 


and verbenas. Set out a few salvia 
plants and edge the bed with mixed 
portulaca. Water it a little during the 
hot summer and the flowers will all do 
well. 

The garden space and time required 
to plant and tend a few old-fashioned 
flowers really amount to nothing during 
the year compared to the pleasure they 
give in return. They give a touch of 
comfort and cheerfulness to the home; 
while the presence of a daintily arranged 
dish of f nt flowers on the dining 
room table lends a delicious savor to the 
meal,—M. E. 


CARE OF BOSTON FERNS 

This is the season we should repot our 
ferns if they need repotting. 

A fern does not need as much root room 
as some plants, and if too much room is 
given they make root and do not form a 
fine dense lot of foliage such as is desired. 

In planting or repotting the fern, use a 
soil composed of a good loam or leaf mold, 
for half, and not too finely broken up or 
pulverized, and well rotted stable manure 
and sharp sand composing the other half. 
Use care in placing proper drainage in bot- 
tom of the pots for ferns, and especially 
the Boston type. 

In watering do not keep the soil soaked, 
for this is apt to create a sourness in the 
soil at the bottom of the pots. The qual- 
ity of drainage material will help in this 
matter. Use charcoal and broken pottery 
to absorb the excess moisture. Setting 
the pots in a basin of water will insure the 
moisture reaching the roots, but it is not 
a very safe practice unless the drainage 
is just right, for too much dampness means 
disease. The soil should be kept damp but 
not wet. 

Avoid too much heat during summer 
months, and gradually get the ferns ac- 
customed to the living rooms before it 
becomes so cool the house has to be kept 
closed.—J. T. T. 

PREPARE FOR WINTER NOW 

Those desirous of having success with 
potted plants during the winter months 
should make careful preparations during 
the late summer and early autumn, and 
they will find it much easier to have fine 
house plants. 

If plants are allowed to remain out of 
doors until injured by frost they cannot 
be expected to do much during winter. 

Lift and pot all plants not later than 
September. Use good soil. 

t the plants become well accustomed 
to being in the house while it is yet warm 
enough to have the doors and windows 
open, for if they are taken indoors to pro- 
tect them the warm close atmosphere will 
weaken the plants, and they cannot do as 
well as if they are hardened and become | 
accustomed to the indoor location. 

All plants that are so treated will carry 
their large thrifty appearance on into the 
winter, and if properly cared for should 
produce a fine lot of flowers. Buds should 
be removed during late summer to help 
produce bloom in winter.—H. M, M. 

TAX EXEMPTION DISPUTE 

Continued from e9 
the farmers want their share. f thee 
is none, everybody will be satisfied. 

The farmers should all be interested in 
seeing that the law is strictly complied 
with. If evasions are permitted thru dum- 
my applications, and fake land transfers 
so as to secure larger loans on the land, 
this will bring the whole system into dis- 
repute and Congress may be expected 
to withdraw federal aid. The man who 

divides his farm and deeds part of it to 
another for a nominal price ($1) until an 
additional loan is secured when it is deeded 
back, is doing more harm to the farm loan 
law than the mortgage bankers can ever 
do, unless they get such evidences of 
violation to work on. Stick to the letter 
of the law. 
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Westclox 


b  pereies is a short way of saying 


Western clocks. It means a line of good 
alarm clocks made by the Western Clock 
Company. Every clock in the Westclox 
family is manufactured by the patented proc- 
ess that made Big Ben famous. 
you select Big Ben, Sleep-Meter, America, or 
Baby Ben you know you’re getting a good clock 
because each one is a Westclox. | . 


To make it easy for you to recognize our 
clocks, we print the family-name, Westclox, on 
the dial right above the name of the clock. 
We also attach an orange colored, six-sided 
Westclox tag. These are marks of good time- f 
keeping. Look for them on the alarm you buy. 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
Offices at La Salle—Factories at Peru, Ill., U.S.A. 
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MILITARY 


for life’s etrenuous work—-thus making a real American. 

The school has old-fashioned schoolasticstandards: funda- 
mentals are thoroughly taught. Each boy is handled as an 

Clean companionship. 

Reserve Officer Training Corps. A 
with Chicago Industrial and Civic institutions trains the boy's 
mind to meet the complex demands of modern life. 
lower school for younger boys. 
each boy thoroughly considered in relation to his study and 
physi training. 
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This department of Letters and Commentsis 
for our critics, favorable aad wafavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 

, syueneenonsnorsensonssesenesens seensoensonsonecenenvensssnensensanensnnseneensenes 
WOULD MAKE HOME ATTRACTIVE 
[ would suggest a department on Farm Home 


Beautifying; landscape plans, showing location of 
t ar s buildings, garden plots, orchard, poul- 
trv vards. ets 1s well as plans of the buildings and 
of the plantings 

Making the farm home beautiful and attractive 
adds to its value as much and sometimes more than 

uking it productive and profitable, and too few 
people know how to plan for such attractiveness.— 
Mrs. W r. ¢ M 

Comment: Undoubtedly there is room for great 
improvement in the appearance of the surroundings 
‘ uny fa homes and 8. F. publishes a great 
many articles which are designed to assist those who 
w“ LK heir homes more attractive — Editor. 

A RURAL SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 

[ read with much interest, and reflection on the 

a ls of my own township, your article entitled, 


‘The Plight f the Rural School.” 


school, reflection at the real cause of their dying out 
[ am about 48 years of age; attended country 
schools in my boyhood days at a time when you say 
the country school flourished, and so they did. I 
have raised, or partly raised, a family of children 
since that time and lived on one farm since I was 
twenty-two years of age. For a number of years the 
a ils ran along in the same old rut, just as they 
did when I was a boy, lots of scholars, plenty of 
capable teachers, and in general everybody satisfied. 
But in later years, while everything has been sub- 
ject to changes, and I thin«x the country school was 
one of the first changes made, the country school 
has waned and will possibly never be resurrected 

Certain laws that were made a few years ago tak- 
ing the election of the County Superintendent from 
the vote of the public dealt a death blow from which 
we may never recover Our advanced schools are 
ull right in their place and I say go ahead with the 
good work but the minds of our little ones are not 





r for such schools besides we want them to be 
t f thts and evenings 

Il have bee reed to send my four youngest 

s to the city schools the past year, 


' m under teachers that I thought fit to 
h then Our County Supe rintendent is care- 


less an different, in fact, seems to have a grudge 
at the country school. I find that we have a num- 
ber of girls from 19 to 25 years of age with a very 


questionable character who are among his best 
teachers, anyway they get the best schools. We 
have children, 34 of them in this district who are 
lLetween thetiges of 5 and 21 years and their names 
sre all nted each July to get the enrollment 
tex that is levied on us. Of this number three at- 
nded school during the year, several more started 
i: but their parents soon took them out but never 
s tid a word to the director. Several of these chil- 
ren were sent to the city schools, but some of 
¢ 1em were too far to go back and forth and their 
, arents were not able to send them so they were 
2 reed to stay at home Three of the number count- 
ei are far enough advanced that they are in high 
ethool 
This is only a sample and I hope is not general 
erywhere, but I find from talking with different 
ople er the county and especially on our town- 
far reaching than 
M, T 


k.—S 


ey 
re 
ship, that it is more general and 
the most of us expect or even thin 
lowa 


THINKS TAXES SQUANDERED 
Isn't it time taxpayers in the good old U. 8. A. 
ip and take notice of how their taxes are increas- 
f what little good is done with the taxes 
after being paid in each year? The howl is no mon- 
ey to pay for teachers, road building, etc. What 
goes with the auto taxes and fines? Isn't it about 





to put men in office? Reduce President's 
salary to $25,000 per year and let him pay his own 
expenses as we taxpayers do reduce all pay for the 
res f the officers down to road supervisor accord- 
ing the President's salary and let each one pay 
their own expenses also An office holder isn't any 
better than a good American farmer or a good 
American that works by the day and lots of office 
holders are not one-half as good an American. Let 
each office holder work ten to eighteen hours per 
day as farmers and the man who works by the day 
much unnecessary help. It's 

fhees. reduce taxes Let the 

loes the work F. B., Ohio 


WOULD REARRANGE 5S. F. 

been a constant reader of your publica- 
ten years, the writer is pleased to con- 
gratulate you on both the quantity and quality 
irticles which have appeared in that time 
1s a whole, have been both interesting and 
ive, some more of one than the other 
Of course we readers may not always agree on all 
ibjects but there is no excuse for anyone admitting 
his ist rance by saying “Go to blazes," “Soak your 


hea Stop my paper,” and other similar expres- 


ns 
As this is the writer's first contribution to your 
paper he does not wish to provoke any controversy 


Interest and | 
amusement at the reason you give for the dying | 
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about booze, tobacco or war, but poving watched 
t 


for some time and no one having brought up this 
subject, the writer feels called upon to make a sug- 
gestion, 

Since your magazine is always good from cover 
to cover, what difference does it make where the 
articles appear? We can see no logical reason for 
splitting up an article in several parts and say, 
“Continued on page —.’’ Could not the article 
continue on successive pages? Suppose the head- 
ings do not all appear on the first part of the paper. 
We will hunt them out if they are there and will 
read as much as we do now 

In your May number there are thirteen articles 
continued on pages further back. Now it takes 
fifteen to thirty seconds to find the other part of the 
story—say twenty seconds for the average reader 
which for all the thirteen articles would be 444 
minutes. With a circulation of 800,000 and an aver- 
age of three readers per copy would be 10,200,000 
minutes or 170,000 hours of time lost. This at 25c 
yer hour would make $42,500 in time squandered. 
This may be a little high but the point is there is 
lots of valuable time lost and nothing is more 
aggravating than to have a few minutes to read and 
then to waste a good part of them in hunting the 
story. 

It may be an idea to help the advertisers but 
the writer believes that the readers will agree with 
him in saying that when he is reading an article 
on poultry he is not interested in hay press adver- 
tisements, but when he wants to purchase some poul- 
try fencing he will consult the index and find what 
he wishes. Since you have such a good index it 
seems unnecessary for one to waste his good time 
for the sake of advertising when trying to improve 
a few spare moments of his time. 

Now, if the management is really sincere in their 
ideas of conservation, why not eliminate this useless 
waste.—C, C. M., Ohio 

Comment: The problems which enter into the 
make-up of a large paper are so many and varied 
that it would take the space of a book to explain 
them. We wish that it were possible for our readers 
to be with us during the make-up of one issue of 
S. F. and we feel sure they woul realize a good 
many of the reasons for arranging things the way 
they are arranged.—Editors. 


WANTS THE STORIES 

I see you have evidently taken the advice of 
P..H. 8. of Missouri, who objected to short stories, 
as none appeared in last month's issue of S. F. His 
objections to the “trashy novels’ which he men- 
tions may, indeed, hold good, but stories of the 
type which has previously appeared, cannot, I am 
sure, by any means come under this classification. 
They were harmless, amusing, interesting, often 
instructive and just the proper entertainment for 
pure By all means continue them.— 
A. C. L. 


Comment: It is not our intention to discontinue 
publishing a good story whenever our space will 
permit. In some of the smaller summe: issues we 
find it necessary to leave out the story.—Editor. 


DOESN’T NEED BOTH 

You have always claimed to be the farmers’ 
friend, but I fail to see where your friendship comes 
in. You are continually boosting everything that 
heaps taxation on the farmer—which is almost 
unbearable now. Now, first, you boost County 
Agents that do the farmers no good whatever— 
live at the county seat and don't see a farmer once 
a month. You can’t even get them on the phone 
if you need any of their instructions. Most of 
them don’t know one thing about farming. Be- 
sides, that is what we farmers e farm papers 
for. Down with farm papers or County Agents— 
we don’t need both. 

Second, you advocate a school nurse, which is 
more high taxes and no good. A school nurse wo' 
draw her salary and stay somewhere in town and 
never see the school children. She would not come 
to the school house to test those children for germs 
or do anything for their health. The tax payers 
could pay those nurses, and have to pay doctor 
bills and nurse the children themselves same as 
they did before the county had a nurse. 

Third, high w to teachers.—We pay high 
prices to our canthiee now and have poorer instruc- 
tors than ever before, They have taken pearly all 
grades out of the public schools. The children have 
to get most of their education at high school any- 
way. The farmer and his wife can keep working 
hard all the time to keep this useless clique drawing 
high salaries. Now, if the county agents are as 
beneficial as you claim, please stop sendingmeS. F. 
I don’t need it any longer.—J. J. T., 8. Dak. 





KICKS EDITOR OUT 

Your editorial “Why League of Nations” in the 
July issue of S. F. is about the most stupid, short- 
sighted and disloyal effusion I have read for a long 
time. I have clipped it out and sent it to our U. 8. 
Senators with my views thereof elaborately and 
forcefully set forth, Why you do not deserve 
American citizenship and I think your Woodrow 
pacifism should discredit you with the loyal ag or 
of Iowa. I'll venture dollars to doughnuts t 
your family have not long been citizens of the U. 8. 
All the sacred traditions and prized governmental 
stability would be washed away by your sloppy and 
discreditable Americanism. i forefathers have 
lived in this country since 1 and there were 
39 Goodspeeds ~~ & - for the colonies in the 
Revolution. My patriotism is inherited and I am 
ready to fight your accursed disloyalty to the last 
ditch. Such men_as you should be Licked from 
San Francisco to Massachusetts and then booted 
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heels over appetite from Plymouth Rock int 
sae, past the Gace mil pe. 
merica First!—Do you get that burning phr 

thru your befogged, pacifist brain? All want 
end of war and the establishment of perpetual ). 
but as the selfish world stands today we are no 1 
at for such wild idealism than we are for 
millenium. You probably insist that all s} 
observe the Golden Rule. It can't be done. 
senators are doing their duty. You are not d 
yours. You are a dreamer—do not know how 
stabilize civil government in a world full of sel! 
ness and antagonism. Get out!—W. A. G., I 

Comment: The editor happens to come fror 
ancient and gy American line as does 
Goodspeed. My forefathers joined in a leagu: 
colonies to whip an oppressive Prussian King, t! 
ruler of England. Every step in American hist 
speaks for a league of states which are pledge< 
hold together against secession of any part of 
league of states. It works well here. It may w 
quite well in a larger sense. Our Yanks fought 
France under a league of nations. They died ;: 
perpetuate a league of nations. 8S we undo a]! 
that has thus been gained, to please those who hate 
a democrat so bitterly they can’t endorse any good 
thing that has happened since the republicans w 
out of power? Shall we go back to the days 
7 canes and gun toting of frontier days 
Jaitor. 
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WOULD SEND THEM HOME 

We like your paper fine, better than any far: 
paper we take; the price is so economical all , 
take it. 1 sure snjoy Our Bulletin or Letters and 
Comment—as long as it is going well. I am cer- 
tainly vexed tho when some speak against prohi! 
tion as I do advocate that. I also advocate all y 
say against Bolshevism. Give it to them. 1 
American people are with you and this is our ha 
I believe in treating company right as long as t! 
behave. When they don’t—send them hor 
Say what you please, every sympathizer for th: 
you make mad, you will get a true American for 
friend in their place. 

Oh, yes, I couldn’t see what H. L. B., Mont., 
meant by his letter, “S. F. is too cheap.” H 
surely has more money than sense. It is cheap to 
accommodate all. Some couldn't take it if it wasn't 
cheap, so why don’t people who think it too cheap 
make you a present o1 the balance they want to pay 
or send the paper to a poor friend who can’t take it 
; Y - oo a complete paper as any we take 


FOR BETTER HOME-MAKERS 

In the Home Department of 8. F. I saw an article 
which every enother should read and consider 
The heading was “An Easy Time for Milly.”” Thru 
love parents often make mistakes in bringing up 
their children and perhaps we can do them no great- 
er favor than to show what sometimes happens as 
the result. 

Recentiy I wandered into the courthouse of what 
seems to be one of the most prosperous counties in 
the state. I was a stranger, yet my attention was 
attracted by a young woman in the witness chair 
and I listened to what she had to say. It was one 
of those cases where the young wife had gone to live 
with mother and was suing her husband for sup- 
port. I waited to hear the decision of the judge 
which was “The husband shall pay the cost and 
give a bond that he will pay her so much a week.” 

ases of this kind are common and we believe are 
having a bad effect on society. We have often heard 
men say, “I would ~~ a home < my own but do 
not 0 " It is time that parents began 
to teach their children the importance of fitting 
themselves so that they can build and maintain 
a good home.—G. H. D. 


NEED CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
Have wanted to write you for sometime con- 
tulating you on securing the articles by Mr 

Fos. T. Nichols. 

I like the stand you take on prohibition; it’s only 
selfish interest when one is against it. I also like 
the article on consolidated schools by Macy Camp- 
bell. It ought to be clear and convincing to the 
most dense. We surely need the consolidated 
schools in North Dakota.—Mrs. A. A. H., N. Dak. 


ADDS JOY TO FARM LIFE 

Tama pupil of Glendale School, and I write to 
tell you that the arrival of 8. F. and the Rural 
Schools Bulletin in our schoolroom is hailed with 
delight. We have used the Bulletin continually, 
during the term, in our agriculture class and it 
certainly makes the subject more interesting to us 
A farm paper has never appealed to me greatly but 
with the aid of outlines from the Bulletin I truly 
enjoy reading S. F. Thru this means of study [ 
have been able to learn more of agriculture, and 
farm life a more attractive to me than 
formerly. tf parents also have become more 
interested than ever, in your paper, and have 
helped me in looking up answers to the questions 
They have made use of a number of suggestions 
given in S. F. and our farm life has thus been mace 
more enjoyable to us all.—M. N., N. D. 


ALL GOOD 

It is pretty hard to say what part of the paper 
I like best. It is so full of valuable hints from cover 
to cover that I am unable to say which is best 
Your articles on fruit growing are simply extrs 
good—also gardening. 

Taken all in all 8S. F. is the best paper for tbe 
farm and home.—J. D., Kan. 
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I) ERE’S a likeness of yourself and of others of 
your family in the group shown above. vii if 

To know which time-piece is best suited to 
your needs or to those of any other member of 
your family—match the numbers in the illustra- 
tion above with the numbers underneath the 
watches, 

From the sturdy Yankee to the handsome ; 
7-jeweled Reliance, “There's an~-Ingersoll for ii} 
» the greet fame everyone!” The Radiolite watches—the hands and Retianc 
1: Sree numerals of which are coated with a substance Jeweled: a, 3 a 

containing real radium—tell time in the dark. Tl 

But while you are admiring the good looks of 
Ingersoll watches and recalling stories of their 
sturdiness, remember this: /ngersoll watches are 
built to keep accurate time, the system of tests 
assuring that. 

Somewhere on this page there’s the watch you 
need—that each member of your family needs. 
The dealer will show it to you if you ask him. 
Look for the stcre with an Ingersoll display. 
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Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bros., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 


Also Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Shanghai 
Ingersoll Watch Co., Ltd. London 
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L NUMBER 


A Story of Panama Canal Life 


By JAMES EDMOND CASEY 


OU’RE a lily-white-handed pet of headquarters. You 

) sneak about and watch us on the work. That’s what you 

ire. A spy of the higher-ups Cal Ewing smiled at the 

utter unreasonableness of the charge. He held his anger in 

eck. It would not do for him to fight with this frog-mouthed 

of a craneman. It would result in his discharge. He knew 

that meant. Work was no easy thing to secure on the 
ama Can al 

It was noon-hour and in the sweltering heat of the tropics, 

hands were lying about on the clay in attitudes designed 


th 
to get the most possible rest in the two-hour siesta allotted them. 
"7 to one side, in the monstrous cut of the future canal, the 
team-shovels were spinning volumes of steam and smoke 
u the dead air. 

- tt. eraneman of Steam-Shovel No. 9, had started the 
rov Sometime before when he first came on the job, the 
young fellow with the high thin nose had incurred his enmity. 

It had been in this way. There was a well-fitted branch of the 
l'niversitvy Club in Bas Obispo. The quarters of the steam- 
shovel men were overcrowded. Starratt had approached 
Ewing with a scheme whereby he no longer would have to sleep 

it he malarial humidity of the Zone, but could secure a 

the exclusive club 


Mike Starratt had been a soldier in the Philippines. But more 
soldier, he had been a camp-follower of thieving propen- 
eitir Many a university graduate in the shape of a volunteer 
had slapped down before his eyes in the skirmishes in the 
Islands In most 






cases, as a means of r 

identification, they I 

had concealed be- i oe 
neath the khaki Bg 
mcket the certifi- Pe 
cate the college 

from vshich they : 

were gradu ited. ' 

Starratt was far- , 

sign l s a vul- 

tur He had 

f d hobby of 

collecting these cer- 

tificates ere the men 

were come upon 

and buried with | 

full military hon- , 


lo good use, he 

nd put the certifi- 
cates while he re- 
nained in the Is- ' 
lands. In Panama 
the same plan had 
worked to a desire. 
He approached kw- 
ing with it He 

' 

harped on the \ > 
sumptuous quare i 
ters of the Univere 
sity Club—how far 
superior they were ¥ 
to the steam-shovel 
n the 
imboo-w al ‘ d, 

Liss thatched 


ens. Or eve 


lwellings of the married section. He suavely explained how, by 
the erasure of the name in the certificate and the insertion of 
ving s cognomen, quarters in the Club would be his on pre- 
tatio the certificate. Of course, he was not giving this 
l nh aw 5 health 
Ewing d him for a long time 
“Starratt,’’ he said, “you mav mean well enough, but I ean’t 
ivail myself of your offer. It borders too much on crime. It’s 
forger \i ( I don’t need to commit forge ry, to rob dead 


bodies, to get quarters. I’d rather sleep out. As it is, I 
l I 


en’s 
vuld register in the Club. I’m a Cornell man, you know. Only 


| don’t now what the men would think.”’ 

Chat last bred a plan in the festering brain of Mike Starratt. 
He hated Ewing for his contemptuous refusal of his offer. He 
lecided to get him. He waited. He was rewarded. 

he misty dampness of the tropics is not conducive to sound 

lth. Thru the night the air is like cold steam and heavy and 

cloak. Ewing was sleeping out in the heart of this 


tl ly a blanket for covering. The side of the shovel men’s 
juarters protected him somewhat from the freshets of dank 
wind. But one morning he awoke, stiff and sore and burning up. 
slight seasonal fever. He went to work, but that night 


ike of his health, he registered at the University Club. 
Chat same night, Starratt spat the current along the network 

irefully laid wires 
one of their kind was staying. 


He called the steam-shovel men’s atten- 
He said that 


Ewing was too proud to live among them. He insinuated that 
he was a paid spy from headquarters, sent down to watch the 
men and the work. There, in the long low shack, as the sheet- 
tron stove blazed white-hot, the matted faces of the men grew 
serious as they puffed on pipe and cigarette. 

The following morning, after a tepid bath and refreshing 
night’s sleep between white spreads, Ewing showed up at his 
steam-shovel fully recovered from the pneumonic fever. He 
could not help but note the frowning faces and occasional 
suspicious glances of his fellow workers. All forenoon he labored 
strenuously, in that white wash of heat, till his shirt was one 
rag of blue wetness. As he passed to the messroom, Starratt 
elbowed him aside thru the doorway. Then the big fellow 
turned and smirked an apology for his rudeness. 

Ewing had no sooner finished luncheon and thrown himself on 
the clay of the ditch for the hour’s rest when Starratt ap- 
oe him with a troop of steam-shovel men straggling at 

is heels. There was a certain malicious gleam in his heavy- 
browed eyes. His huge loose mouth, so like a frog’s, was set 
into a line. Something was about to happen. 

At his first words, Ewing stood up. 

“Pll show your white liver,” the craneman went on. He was 
working himself into a fine rage. ‘“We don’t want any sneaks 
around here. We’re Americans, we are; not dago silver men. 
We won't be spied on. I’m going to run you off the works, or 
my name isn’t Mike Starratt.”’ 

He made to grab the young steam-shovel man by the nape 
of the neck. Ewing brushed his arm aside. 


It was a threat. The 
-_ other’s eyes 
leamed wickedly 
ke some wild ani- 
mal’s. He was a 
huge-framed fellow 
much heavier than 
the Cornell man. 

“T’'ll see you,” he 
shouted. “I'll lick 
you till you run 
away.” 

A battle of fisti- 
cuffs was imminent. 
To avoid that, if 
possible, Ewing 
turned to the clus- 
ter of sullen men. 

‘*Fellows,’’ he 
said, “this is all a 
lie. I am no spy. 
I’m here to earn an 
honest living. I’m 
a college man, but 
I’m not ashamed to 
work with my 
hands. ‘Its the 
best I can get. I’m 
no spy.” sy 

‘‘No?’’ sneered 
Starratt: ‘‘Then 

, what are you? 

Why won’t you 

fight like a man. 

I’ll tell yon. 

You’re’— ‘“That’s enough, Starratt. I said I was no spy and 
I mean it. As for fighting, I will do that only in self-defense.” 

“Self-defense, eh? Well, here’s a case. I'll make it self- 
defense.” ban” 

He stepped closer to the young fellow. His right arm was 
tensed in a crotch at his hip. As it fanged out for Ewing’s jaw, 
the hand of another workman stopped it dead. 

“Here, Starratt,” said he. ‘None o’ that. Perhaps the 
man’s true blue. Let’s give him a chance to prove it. No. Not 
in fighting. There’s nothing in that.” 

The man was one of Ewing’s crew. He was a small wiry fel- 
low named Lewis Dailey. He turned to the expectant throng. 

“T’ll tell you, fellows. Let’s give him a chance at the bonus, 
If he beats us, especially champion craneman Starratt, he’s 
O. K. It’s some work to get that bonus. No spy cares to work, 
How about it?” 

The crowd nodded sullenly. The bonus was a sum of money 
offered by the division engineer to the craneman and his crew 
who shoveled out the largest amount of “spoil” in a month. 
The men were of the opinion that no spy would dare win the 
bonus over other men’s heads and thereby incur their enmity. 

Ewing resolved then and there to win the bonus. [¢ 
would make the men believe in him. Also, he wanted to 
beat Starratt. He had noted the wicked gleam still linger- 
ing in the craneman’s eyes and knew that he meant evil. 
Calvin Ewing was a civil engineer from [Continued on page 94 


ae =? *“Starratt,” he warned, “I’m two-handed as well as you.” 
= ~~ 
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A Tractors LIFE-not PRICE- determines its VALUE 









Power? Every Rumiley OilPuil wiil deliver more 

power for its size and rating than any other 
tractor made. Its rating is based upon only 80% of its 
maximum power efficiency—a 20% overload capacity. The 
OilPull power plant is a low speed, heavy duty motor, built 
complete in Advance-Rumely factories and designed espec- 
ially for this tractor, and to operate on oil fuel. The weight 
of the OilPull and the weight distribution is absolutely cor- 
rect to realize the full power developed by the motor. Ask 
any OilPull owner his opinion of OilPull power. 


9 Actual work in the field over a period 
Depe ndability : of years is the only real test. Ten 
years ago the first OilPull tractors were sold for breaking sod 
in the Northwest—the toughest job a tractor can tackle. And 
these same OilPulls have been at it ever since, giving year 
after year service. The first OilPull built is still on the job— 
over 15,000 are now in service. 


The OilPull frame is of straight steel members—without 
bends or splices—to best resist twists and strains. OilPull 
gearing has always been made a bit larger and heavier than 
you might think necessary. OilPull shafting is the same— 
all of special steel—the OilPull crankshaft is built to U. S. 
Naval specifications. Motor parts are ground to the thou- 
sandth part of an inch. There is no better tractor wheel 
made than the OiJPull—we'’ve been building engine wheels 
for over 80 years. Oil cooling eliminates evaporation, freez~- 
ing, rusting, clogging, overheating—and saves power. 

Plus power and plus construction give the OilPull last- 
ing qualities unequalled by any tractor. This isn’t guess- 
work—it has been proved. Ask any OilPull owner his 
opinion of OilPull dependability. 


? Fuel is the biggest item of expense in a 

tractor’s operation and oil fuel—common 
Real oil tractors 
The OilPull is designed for 


Economy: 


kerosene—is the cheapest fuel available. 
“made over.” 


are made, not 





yr porta 12-20 








ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 
27 Branch Offices and Warehouses 


What do you want 
in your tractor‘ 









kerosene from the ground up—the OilPull motor, carburetor 
cooling system—every part is designed and built especially 


for the burning of oil fuel. The OilPull will operate success- 
fully on kerosene under every condition of work, of temper- 
ature, of altitude. And to back it up, every Oi/Pull tractor 
is guaranteedin writing to burn successfully all grades of 
kerosene under all conditions, at all loads toits full rated 
brake horsepower. The OilPull has established the record 
for the lowest fuel cost. It will plow an acre of ground at 
less cost than any tractor built—bar none. Ask any OilPull 
owner his opinion of OilPull economy. 


? Simplicity and ease of operation are “in- 
Simplicity: built” in the OilPull. There is no compli- 
cated mechanism—all operating levers are within easy reach 
and all working parts, while carefully protected, are easily 
accessible for inspection. The OilPull design allows for high 
front wheels, properly spaced, to give ease in steering and 
operating on rough ground—and a short turning radius. A 
large belt pulley on the right hand side driven directly off the 
crankshaft makes the OilPull as efficient on the belt as on 
the drawbar. Ask any OilPull owner his opinion of OilPull 
simplicity. 

Service? Service as Advance-Rumely practices it is a 
material part of the sale. We maintain 27 branch 
offices and warehouses located at central shipping points in 
the U. S. and Canada. At each branch is carried a complete 
stock of machines and parts for immediate delivery, as also 
an organization of trained tractor experts. Ask any OilPull 
owner his opinion of Advance-Rumely service. 
9 The OilPull is built in four sizes, standard 
Proper Size: in design and a size to fit every need— 
12-20, 16-30, 20-40 and 30-60 H. P.—each capable of deliver- 
ing the proved OilPull power, dependability and economy 
on either drawbar or belt. The 12-20 is the latest model— 
a small, light weight outfit. An OilPull catalog is yours: for 
the asking. 
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HOPE IRVING AND “‘THE FOLLY” 


INCE my last letter to Successful 
S Farming we have become a proud 

possessor of a car which I call “The 
Folly,”’ as we have four horses devouring 
high priced grain and don’t need a car 
except for the joy it brings our humble 
hearts. Our pr ide is now reestablished for 
wé did feel a little ashamed to be forever 
pulling our nag out of the road for the 





cars to go whirling by. We imagined we 
could hear the occupants murmur, “Poor 
backwoods man.”’ I really opposed get- 
ting the car until I res alized it was going to 
make a socialist out of Watson, for I 
don’t want the prosperity of our neighbors 
to make him bitter and envious and get 





him to ranting against the rich. After all 
socialism is just an advance type of | 
jealousy and is the greatest woe dispe rser | 
of the time 

We got “The Folly’’ on faith, 
tomarv with most owners, but somehow | 
it won’t run without works. So we have 
to work to keep our faith up and The Folly | 
running Autos are the great tempters | 
of modern life since we all want to get in | 
the procession and go a faster pact -~ 
really has to have a car in self defence, for 
without one you are always visited and | 
never visit. Before by the time we 
jogged along on 
pleasure bent for 


as cus- | 
| 


| 
Wi 

















plain Yankee 


or Scandanavian—just 4 
girl 

I use to envy the heathen, but after 
being a sluggard in the vineyard of the 
Lord, I appreciate the privilege of church 


service more than ever. Having to de- 
pend upon my own interpretation of God’s 
word instead of having it bestowed upon 
me by God’s minister, has developed my 
love of the Bible and since I have learned 
to think more deeply upon His precious 
promises, I have only a deep pity instead 
of contempt for the non-believer in his loss 
by his unbelief. As we grow older we 
learn to live our life as it comes day by day 
for 
“The iittle sharp vexations 
And briars that catch and fret 
Why not take all to the Helper 
Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell Him about the heartach: 
And tell him the longings too; 
Tell him the baffled purpose 
When we scarce know what to do, 





Then leaving all our weakness 
With the One divinely strong, } 
Forget that we bore the burden 
And carry away the song.” 

-Hope Irving. | 


ATTRACTIVE TABLE DOILIES 
One of the greatest saving of both work 
and linen is the use of oilcloth table doilies. 
Not the squares of oilcloth with curled, 
frayed edges with 
which we are too 





Sunday visit, we 
isually found the 
birds had flown 

id we could jog 
nome again a 
little sore at auto 
lrivers in general 
Now we can whiz 
iway und le ave 

not at home 

rd’’ for the 
her fellow to get 
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\uto I Joy 
l penser! all 
right ior never 


since | h ive taken 








familiar, but neat- | 
ly hemmed and | 
prettily decorated | 
doilies, dainty | 
enough for ‘‘com- 
pany wear’ and 
80 easily cleaned 
that they may be 
used every day. 
To make such 
doilies, cut the 
oilcloth the de- 
sired shape and 
size, allowing an 
extra half inch all 
round to turn 
back for the hem. 








name 
has he been so 
good natured. 
to him 


continually 


looks ros 


Everything 
and his smile does not 
hen he is lving on his back 

trying to diagnose its 


come off, even W 
ide Uhe Fol 
ment ! to decide whethe r 

is for an operation on its internai organs 
needs a plaster on an inner 
olly has had as many ail- 
among which 
obstruction In 
much gas 


its case 


! 
ments as a chre ic Inv lid, 
| appendicitis 
plug), 2£ stritis too 


fever (no water), rupture (puncture), lung 
uuble (cylinder not working), dropsy 
leak in oil can But whatever the com- 
plications Watson treats it like an ailing 
child and always has the air of a con- 
about having an 


Chet something 


re primping allowed as formerly, when 
leisurely hitching up the old 
expl uin the careless flun- 
gether appearance of autoist in general. 
able to go to an English church 
privilege I was de- 
before, as this town has no 
rch and I am neither a German 


boss Was 
gs, which 


even miles distant: i 
pr ved rf 
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extremely practical 


They are more 
easily made if 
— or oblong and are attractive if the 

orners are oe! away forming an octagon. 
T urn hems back and neatly paste in place. 
It is best to we ith t the hems se that they 
will dry smooth and flat. 

If decorations are desired, use oil paint, 
as they stand repeated washing. A plain 
painted strip around the edge in a color 
to correspond with the dishes or with the 
dining room furnishings is charming. If 
other decorations are ‘desired, get a stencil 
of suitable pattern; it can be applied with 
the greatest ease 

Oilcloth covers made in exactly the same 
way and cut to fit, are ideal for the tea- 
wagon since thev are as attractive as linen 
covers and are so easily kept clean. A 
similar cover for the serving table proves 


In using the oilcloth doilies avoid letting 
them extend over the edge of the table for 
this bends and breaks the cloth and it be- 
comes cracked and unsightly. 

Usually white oilcloth is chosen, but 
exceedingly pretty doilies and covers are 
made from colored oileloth. A brown 
checked cloth with a plain border in deeper 
brown paint made a very pretty set and did 
not show stains as readily as white. Black 





oilcloth doilies having a dull green borde, 
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CARLETON COLLEGE 


Get a thorough education in | 
Art, Science or Music. Coedu- | 
cational with wholesome, home- 

like environment. 


Twelve large buildings. Modern equip- 
ment. Students pay about one-third of the 
actual cost of their education. Income on en- 
dowment and current gifts provide balances 


400acre farm —— wholesomefoodin | 
abundance. Excellent record in athletics | 
eratory and debat« | 


Write for catalog. Address 
W. A. JOHNS, 


Director College Promotion Work 
Carleton College, 


| 
Northfield, Minnesota. | 


[MARVEL COM PLETE 


FREE 




















NO PLUMBING—MOVE ANYWHERE 


Thermotub, combined bathtub and water heater 
Provides every home with outfit that gives all bathing 
comforts of modern bathroom. Requires no sewerage 
Move it to any room, Full length tub. Plenty hot water! 
wick. Cost per bath very small. Write today. 
THE NATIONAL HOME EQUIPMENT Co. 

608 National Building Detroit, 














All Steel Slaw and Vegetable Cutter 


Sate of all stee!4\ x 13 in., 5 knives with handle. 
riple ith Block Tin, Guaran’ 





sanitary, used for slicing Cabbage, Potatoes, 
[> Onions, off . Cacum- 
bers. Radishes, Turnips, Green Tomatoes, = 


i Pineapples, Cocoanuts, Lemons, Appies, et. (|= 
Price 6 een, Postpaid. — 
ALL STEEL KRAUT CUTTER 
Size 8 x 22 in. ¥y in. Rod, 6 knives, Remove- 
able Metal Box. Price $3.25, Postpaid. 


E. GC, Meyer, 2525 Orland Ave. weteeee ee 











DISEASE. 


og he ood 
. Lasts allsea- 
ade of metal, 
He or tip over; 
onl or anaes 
Guarani 


Kill All 1 et OSA e's 


goed any where, es cae = 





at your dealer or 
bo De'Ralte ac Ave., brooklyn, N. ¥. 








A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color and 
Beauty to Gray ~ ae Faded Hair! 
50c. and $1.00 at druegista. 











and a gay fruit design done witHa stencil 
are very effective. 

Japanese lunch sets are inexpensive, at- 
tractive and usually possess the virtue of 
laundering perfectly. If Japanese crepe 
ean be obtained it requires no ironing; 
cloth and napkins are made with a heavy 
hem which dries smoothly if care is taken 
to hang them straight on the line. 

Cretonne is being much used for table 
accessories and is most charming in ap- 
pearance. This material seems most 
effective when made into round place 
doilies with a large round centerpiece. A 
picot edge may be crocheted round them 
for a finish. Or a more elaborate edging 
in crochet or tatting is lovely as is. lace 
bought for the purpose. These doilies are 
easy to launder and save the linen. Many 
housewives consider them less dainty how- 
ever than the white doilies of Japanese 
crepe or those made from white oileloth. 

Get away from the old idea that a dainty 
table necessitates the laundering of long 
and. heavy linen  tablecloths.—Mrs., 
A. M. A. 


COOPERATIVE PICNIC BASKETS 
How often one hears warm, tired house- 
wives declare that all joy of a picnic is 
spoiled by the hard work that must pre- 
cede it in getting the lunch basket ready, 
for no matter how much we preach—and 
perhaps practice—‘‘simplicity of living,” 
and bow down to the idol, “A Balanced 
Ration” at home, a picnic is not considered 
a pienic if the table is not piled high and 
wide with a great variety of eatables. 

For various reasons, it may not be wise 
or desirous to try to alter this custom, for 
many tastes and wishes are to be con- 
sidered at a general picnic, but a little 
cooperation cuts the labor of preparation 
in half. 

It is less and easier work to do more of 
one thing, than a small quantity of several 
things. Easier to make half a dozen pies, 
or two or three cakes, or several dozen 
buns, or fry two or three chickens than it 
is to fry a chicken, make a couple of pies, 
a cake, and a dozen buns. So, when our 
first big Farmers’ Club picnic was coming 
off sometime ago, I sat down to the tele- 
phone, called up a couple of neighbors, and 
suggested a cooperative lunch. The plan 
appealed to them and we have used and 
advocated it ever since. The “‘big’’ things 
are apportioned evenly among us and each 
adds whatever she likes in the way of jelly 
and relishes that require no extra work or 
time at the moment.—R. B. N 

*“*HOUSEHOLD ENGINEERING”’ 

BOOK FOR FARM WOMEN 

Are your days crowded with endless 
tasks, which leave you little time for rest, 
recreation, or for enjoying the companion- 
ship of your husband inal children? Mrs. 
Frederick, the author of this book, found 
herself in just such a plight shortly after 
her marriage. She began immediately to 
study efficiency and its relation to house- 
hold duties and has succeeded in reducing 
the labor of housework to a science. In 
“Household Engineering,’ she carefully 
explains all of the methods and devices 
that she has found helpful in such a way 
that they cannot help but inspire her 
readers to duplicate the results she has 
accomplished; mainly, the care of a coun- 
try home and four young children. so 
managed that there is leisure time for self 
improvement and enjoyment of country 
life 7 

The book is filled with helpful photo- 
graphs and charts. Price $2.00. We will 
be glad to take care of the order for anv 
one who wishes to obtain a copy of this 
helpful household volume. Address your 
letter to. the Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Do not allow either very hot or very 
cold food or drink to come in contact with 
the teeth. Cracked enamel means decay 
and decay means pain and peril. c 
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When 1t’s 90° in 
the shade 


That’s the time to wear Keds. 
These canvas rubber-soled shoes help 
you to forget the heat. 


Keds are sure and certain relief for 
tired feet in Summer. They’re mighty 
comfortable. And they’re light and 
springy—restful to the limit. 


What’s more, Keds can be worn 
on any occasion. Whether you’re 
sitting quietly on the porch or work- 
ing in the fields they’ll keep your feet 
feeling 100 per cent. And they wear 
and wear and wear! 


Get Keds for all the family. Any 
good shoe-store should be able to fit 
you out with just the kind you want. 
Insist on Keds. There are many 
styles and the name ‘‘Keds’”’ is 
stamped on each sole. 


United States Rubber Company 
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THE ART OF GARNISHING 

For company occasions, for picnics and 
socials and for reunions it is often desir:d 
to garnish special dishes, not because the y 
taste any better prettily trimmed, but 
because they are pleasing to the eye. 
Often when there are young ladies in the 
family the Sunday dinner or Sunday 
evening lunch boasts a nicely garnished 
latter of meat or salad, and while these 
things cost nothing but a little time and 

wk they are certainly beautiful. 

Parsley is the most common of all ma- 
terials used to garnish food and also the 
nost easily grown. A few stalks in a co” 
ner of the garden will furnish pretty 
curly foliage all summer, and a pot of if in 
the kitchen will last all winter with a livtle 
care. The golden variety is the prettiest 
but combined with the common green it 


) 
’ 





looks beautiful. A little placed with hot or 
cold meats is very attractive. It is also | 
used for some salads. 

The beautiful golden leaves of the celery 
are also much liked for garnishing. These 
are a decided contrast to dark meats and 
look well with cold chicken or fish. Of 
course celery is only in its prime in the fall 
while parsley lasts all the year round. 
Nasturtium seeds, blossoms and leaves are 
useful in season particularly on picnic 
dishes. These give color and variety to 
the picnic table. 

Hard boiled eggs, beets, pickles, lemon, 
yotato chips, slices of ripe tomato, nut 
fr rnels, preserved fruits, ripe fruits and 
celery tips are among the garnishes that 
have a food value. A plate of meat nicely 
decorated with pickles and beets cut in 
fancy shapes appeals to men more than 
flower decorations. The pickles are served 
with the meat. Hard boiled eggs are per- 
haps the most easily — of all 
garnishes unless it be lemons and are 
relished by most persons. Lemon with 
fish is the proper garnish. Nuts and raisins 
and fancy fruits are used for cakes and 
gelatine puddings. Citron cut in fancy 
shapes is also much liked for white cakes 
and for puddings. 

Of course many other things come in 
handy in season and for special occasions, 

‘ancy fritters or batter cakes are much 
liked with chicken. Waffles cut in quarters 
go well with fried spring chicken and 
decorate the platter nicely. The browned 
chicken is heaped in the middle with the 
waffles around the edge. They are served 
with gravy. Shredded lettuce makes a 
fine foundation for almost every salad and 
can be used with chicken and fish. 

Chopped sage, chopped parsley, 
chopped tomato and various other things 
go well with meat loaf and look well heaped 
about it. A fine meat loaf, well garnished, 

one of the most popular dishes for any 
i Chopped pickle, mixed 

le, radishes cut in fancy shapes, quar- 

7 range, slices of banana—there is 

nd to the pretty garn es the clever 
woman can invent. Nothi w need be 
wa ted us they all taste as g od as they 


l or picnic 


For a wedding or special company din- 


n | or garden flowers and foli ige look 
well. A beautiful rose on an ice cream 
plate is good enough for a wedding while 
f in fruits and flowers garnish dishes 
and ibles to perfection. \ little in- 
genuity is all that is needed for the farm 


inds m fine decorative materials. Itis!¢ 
t desirable to garnish every dish for |, 


every occasion, but once in a while some- 
thing extra along this line is very pretty 
and well hed by the family.—Mrs. 





W. C, K. 
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at a Popular Price 


HIS 12-25 H. P. is selling at a price so low that any 


farmer can afford to own one, 
popular of our six sizes of tractors. 


It is one of the most 
Thousands have been 


sold and are successfully used in every state in the Union. 


Pulls three plows, and four under 
favorable conditions. With it you 
can do all your spring and fall plow- 
ing ontime. Youcan prepare your 
seed bed and get crops started early. 
Supply your own belt wer for 
threshing, silo filling, f grinding, 
wood sawing, etc. 


Standardized Design— 
the World’s Farm Power 
It has a/Z the Avery features such 
* asthe famous ‘‘ Draft-Horse’’ Motor 
and ‘‘Direct-Drive’’ Transmission; 
the Duplex Gasifier which turns 
kerosene or distillate into gas and 
s it ail; the two-bearing, prac- 





Avery Co., 8136 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


tically Unbreakable Crankshaft with 
adjustable boxes; the Renewable 
Inner Cylinder Wall; Valves-in-Head 
and many other features. 


There’s a Size Avery Tractor 
for Every Size Farm 
Sizes 8-16, 12-25, 14-28, 18-36, 25-50 
and 40-80 H. P. We also make a 
_—_ 5-10 H. P. Avery Tractor and 
the Avery Motor Cultivator and 
have a size Avery Thresher and Plow 

for every size tractor. 

Write for the Avery Catalog and interesting 
Tractor Hitch Book—explains how to mo- 
torize your farm work. 


sample machines at your 
nearest Avery Dealer. 












OSTUMPS too big. Get the | 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial, 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
s=s and fast. Send post card 
} for free book. Introdug 
tory price offer now. 






tires from eld worn ones. We give 
you & writtes guarantee of 5,000 
miles against punciure. You cam save 
your tire costs. 


















Over one-quarter million 

users im America teday of thie 
NEW IDEA in Gre construcilca, 
strater Agents wanted, 












ng Y ocks or Sweaters 
special price as long as yarn lasts. Four skeins 
for $1.50; Twenty skeins or 434 Ibs. to bale, price 
er bale $7.25. A postal card will bring samples. 
Send for them to 












THE LITCHFIELD WOOLEN LLS 
Litchfield, - “s Min 


nesota. 
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y. Free 
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F. K. BABSON, Edison Phonograph Dist C352 Sdison Blk. Chicago 
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torney’s fee until 
“Inventor's Guide” Free. FRA 
HOUGH,'6516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington. D. 


ite ‘pssaastesteaT 
Our ads are'guaranteed. Read them. 





























te—As many questions upon points of etiquette 

be answered in this department as space will per- 

address your letters to Editorial Department, 

< ecessful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa, and be sure 
| sign your name. Unsigned questions will not be 
wered. No names will ublished. Those de- 
ing personal answer must enclose a two-cent stamp. 

\ Nebraska reader writes: “When a lap 
«upper is served at a party or entertain- 
ment, should the boy or girl hold the plate? 
How should the coffee cup be held? How} 
should the napkin be used?” 

When partaking of a lap supper, each } 
person holds his own plate. The napkin} 
is unfolded and laid over the knees under 
the plate and the cup of coffee is placed | 
spon the plate, if there is room; if not the | 
rm of the chair or a nearby table must be | 
ised. The best way to serve a lap supper 
= to provide each guest with an individual | 
tray on which the plate and cup may be 
placed. Individual serving trays for such | 
purposes can be obtained at very reason- | 
ble prices in china departments or stores. | 

\ Missouri reader asks: “How should | 
the engagement ring be placed upon the 
girl's finger and when should it be placed 
there, as soon as she has consented to 
marry me, or should the lady select her} 
choice?” 

If you wish you may have the ring ready 
slip upon the girl’s finger as soon as she 
says “Yes.” A diamond solitaire is the| 
onventional engagement ring and it is| 
worn on the third finger of the left hand. | 
If you know that the lady in question does | 
not eare for a diamond, or if you prefer 
to have her decision when making a choice, 
you may wait until she has promised to 
marry you and then talk over with her 
the matter of a suitable engagement ring. 
An Iowa reader asks: ‘How often is it 
ermissible to call a lady friend over the 
telephone for just a little-friendly chat?’ 
Very little phoning should be done for 
he purpose of visiting. There are too 
ny people wanting to use the line for 
nore urgent business. If you wish to call 
u friend for a definite purpose, a short 
hat might be indulged in, but you should 
ndeavor not to make the calls so fre- 
juent that they will become a nuisance 
vou talk to her in person frequently, 
much phoning should be necessary. 
\ Missouri reader asks: ‘How can I 
nounce my wedding, if my parents do | 
t care to announce it?” | 
Quite frequently the young married 
uple send out wedding announcements 

Uar to the following form: 

Mr. Arthur E. Smith 

and 
Miss Emily Louise Jones 
announce their marriage 

Wednesday the sixteenth of May 

ne thousand nine hundred and nine 
at St. Louis, Missouri. 

Cards of this nature, mailed to your| 
ends immediately following the cere-| 

ny, would serve your purpose 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: “If there | 
® © young man I would like to become 
etter friends with, what is the proper 
way to go about it?” 

There is little that a girl cen do to 
irther her friendship with a man, than 

be cordial and hospitable when they 
eet, and wait for him to take the in- 
tiative.—Bertha Averille. 

USING TOUGH RADISHES 
Instead of throwing away radishes old 
d tough and peppery, as they easily 
come when growth is slow and soil dry 
el them as you would turnips, boil and 
son, with milk and butter, and serve 
'. They are quite as good as turnips 

nd have real food value. Try them and 














Cucumbers are also boiled and served 
y a neighbor of mine, 
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The House, The Plan 
and the Woodwork 


You know the house of your dreams as soon as you see 
it. You can tell in a moment if you like a floor-plan. You 
can choose the permanent furniture for your home just as 
quickly—by ordering CuW?iS Woodwork. 

On every piece of Cu¥fiS Woodwork you will find this 
trade-mark— CuWh§ . That mark is the only guide you need. 
You have only to select the design you like. We have se- 
lected the wood and worked it with zealous care. Our im- 
print is an ironclad guarantee of quality that we cannot 
afford to put on any but perfect woodwork. 

If you are interested in building or remodeling, send 
for one of our free home-planning books, “‘Better Built 
Homes.” Volume IV shows houses costing under $4000, 
and Volume V, those costing over $4000. The books are 
filled with plans, photographs, and detail views of conve- 
nient and practical homes that have been built of Cu¥f:S 
Woodwork, and will show you how you can save money, 
time, and floor space by using our products. Send for your 
copy today. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
2004-3004 S. Second St., Clinton, Iowa 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Detroit Lincoln, Neb. Sioux City, lowe 
Wausau, Wis. Topeka, Kan. Minneapolis 
Clinton, Iowa Dayton, Ohio Chicago 

Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of Cukfi§ Woodwork guarantee 
complete satisfaction to its users 


“We're not satisfied unless you are”’ 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home” 
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A 


th children, 

l enjoyment of our 
retty country.” 

lo begin with, a 
Litt ystematic, 
lig! work was 
planned for the chil- 
dren during vacation, 
to prevent their men- 
tal ste becoming 
‘ ed thru idleness 
or aimlessness, like 
an appetite over-in- 
dulged with Christ- 
mas sweets. 

\ little time in the 
cool of the morning 

yvening was 

spent 1 caring for 
the flowers and 
each hild’s special 
bed of vegetables. 
Then the girls had 
+} 


Ww 
W be in neat condition 
School books were put away bu 
| laundry work; while the 
, <luced in the early spring 
boxes of growing vegetables and flows 
time spent every day with plants 
' ites on the back porch studying t! 
ry leaf or flower against thesun- 
rht: ora wondering, admiring look 
» the perf ( tly painted cup of i 
blossom But sometimes 
time for a lesson on t hye 
r the trees andalways, or 
the little basket and 
rgetting specimens, and mi- 
for studying them, went 

In the spring a change had been 

I the dairy vork During 

r Mrs. I gh had a j 

] ld b ter but when the pri 

g to dr Dp, Aas it alwa' 5 does 

1 new grass becomes plentiful 

decided to sell cream instead 

livering it herself in the town 
niles distant. 

“Using my butter-making tinx 
in making pleasant drives,’”’ she ex 
plained smulingly With ice, two 
leliveries a week will do and I can 

nage tho e WwW tho it wre¢ king t! © 

l ehold machinery 

Then, with a mind quickened 

lost opportunities and fu- 


It 


& 


rely be some hour 
inutes for real 
ympanionship 


I self 


small, regular \ 


Ith Lie house- 


LONG with its glory of long, golden davs 


| wealth of growing things, Summer 


| 
or 








in regular “‘mob rul 


there is good generalship Months 
Mir \llan Leigh yvoweu mii- 
ur rolicking young 
turned over new leaf and 
d herself that the coming 
days ol the Leigh i mily 
i not be entirely of the type 
ke Jack a dull boy It is 
to say ‘I haven’t time,’ but 
really have all the time there 
she reasoned und if we use 
yur heads there must 
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SUMMER AT BONNYWOOD FARM 


Hot Weather Work and Pleasures 


By MRS. S. A. NISEWANGER 


cream in two-and-a-half hours, allowing reason. 
able time for trading; but this summer, if 
do not at least once a week take four h: 
for it and see something new—i/ 
isn’t more than a different tree or far: 

house, you ought to lose your j 
And I am not going to lose my jo! 
she decided, red lips in a firm li: 

“The back seat of the surrey 
easily accommodate the girls; and 

Billy, the cream can and I will 

have plenty of room in front so 

we'll just make an _ illustrated 

serial of these drives of ours, end- 
ing each chapter 
the most interesting 
point with a ‘To | 
continued.’ And, 
oh,’’ she glow ed, 
“how we are going 
to enjoy it!” And 
they did. 

Then August came 
in sizzling hot, as 
Aususts have a fash- 
ion of doing, but w 
met sueeaaiy by Mr 
Leigh, with her 
mor on. 

“I believe you are 
trying to get the best 
of me,” she chal- 
lenged the scorching 
weil -ouiemer montii, 
“with teams rushed 
now laying the corn 
by, harvest hands 
and more canning, 
extra men for alfalia 
immediately after 
that and perhaps 
some shock threshing 
the first of the month 








lon mending 


er mother’s guidance each put or he Iped put her ow! 


ire possibilities, she condemned 


sharply “Alice Leigh, 


; 


} 
by 





you 


ny 


a problem in arith- 
solved unconsciously in connection with dishwashing, 
interest in elementary bot- 
a study of seeds and 
was satisfied by a little 


Sometimes it was only a few 
eining of a morning 


but I warn you that 

we shall arrange some way to find a little time to play.” It was 
a week later that Mr. Leigh helped neighbor Bronson stack 
alfalfa and Mrs. Leigh and the children went to the hills for 
ooseberries. Everyone was astir early that morning. Mr 
Peigh drove away to work very soon after breakfast but the 
berry pickers had a little housework to do before they could 
leave. Papa had run the surrey out and hitched Trix and Prince 
to it so that eight o’clock found the lunch pail (a pail instead 
of a basket so as to have something for water) and other para- 
phernalia tucked under seats. as 

and Billy took small syrup ae to 








pick in because they thought that 
would be more fun, but mama and 
the girls took aprons—the short 
ones that tie around the waist. Wit! 
its lower edge tucked under the be 
and safely pinned, an apron of that 
style makes an ideal receptacle to 
drop gooseberries in, and leaves on 
hand free to turn slender branches 
downsideup and the other to swift 
ly gather the berries hanging thick 
ly there. 

Room was found for a couple of 
thick blankets to throw down on 
the grass for the after-dinner rest 
for, altho it is more fun and more 
restful to lie right down on thick, 
cool grass under a big tree, one 
never knows just where chiggers 
may be lurking—and their after 
effects are anything but produc- 
tive of rest. 

When the drive brought them 
to a place where there were thick]; 








have 


lived 


here 


elve years and I'll wager there are many pretty roads 
that you. have never seen mgpre than a little piece of 
for rare occasions, the rule has been to,take one of the 
direct roads to town for groceries or to attend Church. 
ou reformed. Now, you can make these trips with 


CeO}T 
} 


oO most 


fruited bushes along the fences and 
in the road itself, with glimpses of 
other clumps on the wooded hillsides, Trix and Prince were 
unhitched, haltered and left to nibble lucious ass 
while the children scrambled merrily to see who could ge' 
the most berries. There was some running here and there and 
exclaiming at ferns and flowers different from those common 
to their lower-level farm surroundings; (Continued on page84 
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Gitpert Cornwtn—A Successful Farming 
Booster From Nebraska 


Pavt Cuzswur—One of our Live Iili- 
noig Representatives Wisconsin 











Haney Aninc--A Real Hustler From 


Hats Off 
To The Farm Boys of America 


In a comparatively short time, Successful Farm- 

ing has become a real success. It now has more 
than 800,000 subscribers. A very considerable part of 
this success is due to the splendid, progressive spirit of 
the farm boys of America. For years they have been 
helping us to build up the circulation’ of- Successful 
Farming. The work has not been exactly easy for 
them, either. In some sections of the country the 
homes are far apart. Some of the boys had horses to 
ride; some had bieycles, but thousands of them have 
walked from one hometoanother gettingnew subscribers. 


Young Business Men 


These boys are readers of Successful Farming; 
they know it has helped their own fathers and they 
know it will help any farmer who reads the magazine. 
They went about selling it in a real business-like way 
too. They forwarded subscriptions promptly and helped 
us in various ways to give their 
subscribers first class service. In 


ke = page is a tribute to the farm boys of America. 


ARM papers have had a tremendous influence in 
promoting better agriculture. They are the 
media thru which farmers in all parts of the United 

States may profit from the experiences of other farm- 
ers thruout the nation. No one can estimate the 
amount of good that Successful Farming boys have 
donein helping to extend the influence of this magazine, 
and in promoting the cause of better agriculture. 


World Depends on Boys 


These boys are the future farmers of the United 
States. Because of larger opportunities, they will be 
better farmers than their fathers were. The world de- 

nds largely on them forits future supply of grain and 

ive-stock. “They will be the solid citizenry of this 

country. Successful Farming feels that all of them are 

its friends. We are glad to have had a part in their de- 

velopment, and believe that the training they received 

while working for us, will be of benefit to them in 
years to come. 





many cases our young repre- 
sentatives even took the pains to 
notify us when changes of ad- 
dress were to be made. And the 
number of boys who are help- 
ing us in this way is increasing 
every year. There are thou- 
sands and thousands of them. 


But while the boys are help- 
ing us they are helping them- 
selves, too. They have learned 
how to meet people, how to pre- 








“Our Boys’’—we call them, 
and we realize that they are a 
very definite part of this in- 
stitution. Our business dealings 
with them in the past have been 
most satisfactory. But our re- 
lations with the boys have only 
just begun. It is a source of con- 
siderable satisfaction to us to feel 
that they will continue to read 
Successful Farming and that we 
may have the privilege of coun- 
seling with them and helping 








sent a good argument, and they 
have learned to use Successful 
Farming themselves. They will be better farmers with 
the training they have had while working for us. 
Thru reading our magazine, they have learned more 
about the agricultural colleges, the bulletins sent out 
by the experiment stations, and the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They have learned a great deal 
about salesmanship and many other things that will 
help them m whatever business they may follow. 
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Boys, and girls too, we appreciate your assistance: Write us whenever we can be service to you. 





them asthey grow older andstart 
farming for themselves. Any 
help we can give them will be gladly given. 

When one of these boys calls on you, treat him 
courteously. Give him the consideration that is his 
due. He isa real salesman trying toearn honestly the 
the things he wants. He is proud of the magazine he 
is selling, optimistic about his own as boy- 
ishly anxious to serve you. Give him a little of your 
time and favor him with your renewal. 
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SUMMER AT BONNYWOOD FARM 
Continued from page 82 


but a mother’ssuggestion all settled down 
to steady pic king while fresh, with the 


promise of play later. For a couple of 
hours bushes were stripped of their 
treasures, to the accompaniment of 
merry challenge, snatches of conver- 
sation and bursts of laughter. All 
were together at first, but gradually separ- 


ated, only being careful to remain within 
of each other. And play 
Muriel’s berries were 
Mama’s 


listance 
of work. 


calling 
was made 
e fruit in a Florida orchard, 


grap 
were happy thoughts, Helen’s sacks of 
fairy gold, and Irene’s, jolly little boys 


and girls on a great big picnic; but prac- 
tical Billy’s would not look like anything 
to him but “A big, fat pie for mine poor 
apa who had to stay and work while we 
ad this nice, nice play.’ : 

Mrs. Leigh had been troubled by that 
very thought—that her husband was not 
fin: nck ng enough time for play. It had not 

ymed possible for him to get away from 
work more; and yet, especially since last 
Sunday, 
thing a little special for Allan. He 
thrown himself on the soft grass under the 
big elm in the 
ig in deep content at the leaf-flecked blue 
ibove him, had exclaimed in mildly 
sarcastic indignation, ““Talk about rest in 
environment and sending farmers to the 


city for a vacation, what they need is 
time to enjoy the country!” 
So, on this gooseberrying trip, just be- 


fore they lefc the hillside road and headed 
for home an idea, drifting along, looking 
for a fertile place to develop, lodged in 
Mrs. Leigh’s mind and began to grow. 
Doubtless dozens of farm “families had 
driven along this same road, admired the 
fine house being built on the slope to re- 
place the one that burned in the spring, 

l perh Lps even spoke of the cool-looking 
glimpsed among the oaks on the 
ighest knob of the highest hill above with- 

so much as feeling a flutter of the 


tent 


Ge wings. As a matter of fact, Ideas 
ire a good deal like farm crops and will 

» more flourish in barren soil than will 
they; but put the ground in good condi- 
tion and keep it so by care ond cultivation 
und, given half a chance, either ideas or 


e root and vield ric hly 
During the weeks that followed, while 
gular work and simple pleasures went 

on, this Idea was saskions maturity thru 


corn will tal 


the medium of personal and telephone 
calls, so that, when the summer vacation 
was nearing its close and Mr. Leigh’s 
+ eg due the following Saturday, 
Mrs igh called a family council and 
nh 1 her I lans 


to mind the Weston’s new 
home and the long range of hills, with 
ravines dark with splendid trees creeping 
upward to their crest. Told of the oak 


She « alle d 


grove on the highest knob of the highest 
hill, in which gleamed the tent that had 
been the sleeping apartments of the 
Weston’s all those hot nights before their 


sleeping porch was finished. 

“But they are moving into the new 
house this week,” she concluded, “and 
I’ve rented their tent from Friday until 
Sunday evening. Also I’ve seen Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards, who will be glad to attend 
to our chickens and chores during that 


time in ¢ xc hange for a similar service a lit- 
th later when they want to spend a couple 
of days at the Inter- State Fair. We will 
take what baked and canned goods we 
will want and can get butter, milk, eggs, 
vegetables and fruit of Mrs. Weston. We 


will take sheets and pillow cases but they 


will leave springs, mattresses, and blankets 
for us to use. There is a cool spring near 
und we'll cook over a camp fire and use 
paper dishes—ar nd enjoy the trees and 
birds and breezes. 

With eves on Mr Leigh’s face, the « hil- 
lren held back their antic ees ee 

} nt seconds before he said, ““‘We ll) 
do it—and what a treat it will be! You} 





she had wanted to arrange some- | 


had | 


corner of the yard and, gaz- | 
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Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 
22, 1915, an engineer speaking 
at Arlington, Virginia, was 
heard at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. This was the first 
trans-Atlantic and trans-conti- 
nental message ever sent by 
wireless telephone. It was an 
achievement of the Bell 
System. 


During the Fifth Liberty 
Loan nearly a million people in 
throngs of ten thousand, heard 
speeches and music by wire 
and wireless.. The loud-speak- 
ing equipment was a main 
feature of “Victory Way”, New 
York. Wireless messages came 
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from aviators flying overhead 
and long distance speeches 
from Government officials <in 
Washington. Messages were 
often magnified several billion 
times. This demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the his- 
tory of the world. It also was 
an achievement of the Bell 


System. 


Historic also were the war 
time uses of wireless telephony, 
giving communication between 
airplanes and from mother 
stips to submarine chasers. 


All these accomplishments 
and uses were made possible 
by the work of the research 
laboratories of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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folks will have to hustle some | can tell 
you, if you enjoy yourselves more than 
this boy does.” And then pandemonium 
broke loose. 

The weather continued fine and every- 
thing worked out even better than 
planned. With the surrey packed com- 
pactly with “light camping” necessities 
oa a couple of suitcases strapped on be- 
hind, the Leighs drove into the Weston 
yard about four o’clock Friday afternoon. 
Trix and Prince were turned into the bi 
pasture and the family leisurely followed 
the winding path that gradu: ally climbed 
the hillside and ended in the oak grove 
two hundred feet above the valley. 

“Who would dream that only two hun- 
dred feet would make such a‘ difference!” | 
Mrs. Leigh exclaimed. ‘There is an alto- 
gether different air—and such a view!” 
she finished enthusiastically. 

And, indeed, the view was worthy of 
comment. The level valley sweeping 
north and south as far as eye could see 
and west to the lowering sun, with the sil- 
very, tree-fringed river winding thru, 
lay like a picture at their feet. Roads 
and farms showed clear-cut and regular, 
like sections of a perfect design, and fields 
of small grain in shock or stack met those 
of corn and hay with perfect blending. 

There were two long, delightful on of 
the rest that comes from a union of relax- 
ation and change of environment; two per- 
fect evenings under the stars, with only 
the song of insect and call of night bird on 
the low, cool breeze; camp fire meals and 
camp fire stories. 

The children almost ran their little | 
off in racing over the hills, exploring shady 
ravines, hunting new wild flowers and 
gathering ripe gooseberries. They were 
happy every moment until the time for 
leaving came, when an unavoidable regret 
that they could not stay longer was felt. 

Mr. Leigh helped matters very consider- 
ably, however, by saying, “I’ve enjoyed 
it as much as you have, kiddies. What say 
we have a tent of our own next year and 
go often or stay longer?” 


SUMMER HEAT CHASERS 
Several recipes are given below, which 
may serve as the base for dozens more, 
Iceland Chill (Twelve Glasses) 


6 c. cold tea. l c. sugar. 
2 c. grape 7s (un- 12 mint leaves. 
sweetened). 5 c. water 


44 ©. lemon juice. 

Wash the mint leaves and cook slowly, 
with the water, for five minutes. Remove 
the leaves and add the sugar and cook, 
without stirring, for three minutes. Cool, 
add the tea, grape juice and lemon juice 
and let stand for one hour in a very cold 


place. Add chipped i ice and serve. 
Lemon Frost. (Twenty Glasses). 


7 o. cold tea. 46 c. orange juice. 
1 c. lemon juice. 1% c. sugar 
3c. r ale. 8 ©. water. 


ginge 

Mix the sugar and water, and cook, 
without aon tan for five minutes, add the 
lemon , tea and orange aeneel and let 








stand — m8, half an hour, ready to 
serve c ice and the ale. 
Fruit Flip (Twenty-five G tae, 
< ©. orange juice. 2 e. cherry Juice. 
2 c. lemon juice. 4c. tea. 
2 e. loganberry juice. 3 c. sugar. 
2 ¢. pineapple juice. 9 c. water. 


Nine mint leaves. 

Cook the mint leaves, and three cups 
water for three minutes. Remove the 
leaves and add the sugar and cook, with- | 
out stirring for five minutes. Cool and add | 
all the rest of the ingredients and allow to 

“ripen” in a cool place for one hour. Add} 


chipped ice and serve. 
Chocolate Coogan Whipped (Twelve Glasses) | 


4 c. cold coffee. \% tar. cinnamon. 
4c. milk. 8 c. water 

3 squares chocolate : tsp. vanilla 

1 c. sugar. 1 c. cream, whipped. 


Cook, stirring frequently the chocolate, | 
sugar, cinnamon and the water, for five | 
minutes, or until the mixture is slightly | 
thiek. While warm add the coffee and | 
milk and mix, until well blended, add the | 
vanilla, and set in a very cold place for two 
hours. Place in cold dna and top wi 









He saved the last 


COFFEE 


plant- 


This ia the story of 200 years ago, as befell the gallant 
French marine—de Clieux. Charged by his King to carry a 
cargo of coffee plants to the Isle of Martinique, his good 
ship was be-calmed, be-stormed and be-devilled without end. 
Finally he was forced to share his last precious portion of 
-— water with his one last drooping and dying plant. 

In such manner de Cleux preserved coffee for his King. 


—. this single plant, we are told, were produced 
the many varieties of coffee now grown in South 
America, So it happens,—millions of Americans are 
privileged to enjoy “the most popular of the nation’s 
healthful beverages.” 

Coffee is the most democratic of drinks. It appeals 
alike to rich and poor—to men and women. No home 
so humble it cannot afford coffee. No mansionso grand 
it can dispense with it. Everybody drinks coffee! 

Who can describe the irresistible fragrance of a cup 
of hot steaming coffee? Its aroma, its “bouquet”,—its 
deliciously delicate, rare, smooth, tempting piquancy ? 
There is no other “taste” like that of good coffee. 

And who shall say that coffee will not become the 
social and convivial drink of the future? Men like it, 
—they drink it at breakfast,—at the business luncheon, 
—at the conference dinner—and at the club banquet. 

Iced coffee is a most wholesome and refreshing 
summer drink. When served ice cold in a 


tall glass on a hot day, it revives the spirit, over- 
comes fatigue—and makes you forget the heat! 


Coffee—the Universal drink 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
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a serving of whipped cream. Please Tanti Farming when answering Advertisements. 
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ANNING METHODS AND DEVICES 


Canning Is Easier When You Know Your Method Well 


By MERLE McGIRR 


EN years ago the Mason or screw top jar was practically 
the only glass jar available to the housewife for home 
canning. The demand for improved containers has re- 
sulted in a variety of other jars being placed upon the market, 
altho there are millions of these Mason jars still in use and 
performing very satisfactory service. They cost a trifle less 
than some of the newer jars but are gradually being supplanted 


by more up-to-date 


the sanitary or rim-seal cans used in most canning plants 
the present time. No solder is required with this type of seale: 
which rims the top securely in place. It is even possible to usc 
the cans two or three times byaspecial attachment whic, 
—— the cans for use by cutting a half inch off the sides instead 
of in the usual can-opener way. One who has a can sealer of this 
type can re-use many cans originally filled in the canning fac- 
tories. Canning in 
tin is especial 





types because of the 
greater conven- 
lence of the latter. 
It is sometimes 
difficult nowadays 
to get a high qual- 
ity screw top for 
the Mason jars be- 
cause ol the short- 
age in zinc. Various 
other metals have 
been tried but have 
not as yet proved 
entirely satisfac- 
tory The in- 
creased cost of 
these new caps and 
the necessity for 
replacing them 
frequently because 
of their quality 
makes the Mason 
jar about as ex- 
pensive as those of 
other design. The 
screw top jar is 
sometimes difficult 
to open without in- 
juring the cap, and 
bei 1use of the 
grooved surface the 
cap is difficult to 
clean. One is never 
certain that the 
jars have been 
sealed properly, 








satisfactory in 
community can- 
ning plants where 
the canned prod- 
ucts need to be 
transported to the 
homes or shipped 
to distant points. 
Present indica- 
tions are that 
within a few years 
home canning in 
tin will in a large 
measure supplant 
the present meth- 
ods of canning ii 
glass. Tin is eas- 
ier to handle, the 
cans do not break, 
rubbers are not 
required, storage 
is simplified, and 
the cost, when 
cans may be used 
a number of times 
is less than for 


The quality of 
Jar rubbers has 
improved wonder- 
fully during the 
ast three years. 

ere still are, 
and probably al- 
ways will be, poor 
uality rubbers on 





and the finished jar 
does not have the 
neat appearance 
px ssessed by some 
of the more modern types. The glass top, spring clamp jar 
has been coming into use very rapidly in recent years. When 
proper care is taken to prevent breakage there is nothing to 
replace each year except the rubber, which makes the upkeep 
cost practically nothing. It is easily sealed and there is never 
any question as to how far it should be tightened. There are 
ao dirt-catching grooves and the glass top adds to its attractive- 
ness and serviceability. Thru constant 
service the wire bail sometimes loses its 


Simple can sealing devices are bringing home canning in tin rapidly into favor 


the market how- 
ever, and one 
should know how 
to select. Whatever the brand, care should be taken to see 
that it is fresh stock. It is advisable to purchase rubbers m 
quantity at the opening of the season because they can usually 
be secured cheaper in this manner and are then available at 
any time. The box should be examined to see if it is shopworn. 
If the merchant will not permit the rubbers being tested before 
purchasing, one dozen only should be bought, then if found 
satisfactory the quantity desired may 
be purchased. A single rubber is 





effectiveness. This may easily be rem- 
edied however by removing it from the 
Jar and bending the wire until, when 
replaced, itgoesinto thegrooveon the cap 
with a distinct snap. Care should be 
taken not to get this bail too right as 
there is possibility of the glass top 
cracking during sterilization. 

Suction-seal jars are probably the 
easiest of any to handle but new tops 
must be purchased each year and these 
are rather expensive at the present time 
No jar rubbers are required however as 
the rubber or composition gasket at- 
tached to the top excludes the air. The 
seal is accomplished by contraction of 
the products within the jar as they cool, 
drawing the top tightly in place. The 
jars are easy to handle and this in a 
measure at least compensates for the 
added upkeep cost 

Home canning in tin has been coming 
to the front very rapidly in recent years. 








sufficient for testing. A good rubber 
will stand considerable pulling and 
twisting without losing its shape 
When stretched to its fullest extent 
pinholes should not be apparent. After 
these tests the rubber should be broken 
to see whether it yields a ragged or a 
smooth break. A ragged, irregular 
break indicates good quality rubber. 
The rubber should be doubled between 
the fingers and pinched tightly to see 
whether it cracks. If it meets all these 
tests, and is a nationally advertised 
brand, one is safe in purchasing in 
quantity. 

It is good practice to test all jars in 
the spring or at least before they are 
used, for a defective jar or top will 
perhaps cause the loss of valuable prod- 
ucts and labor. With Mason or screw- 
top jars, rubber should be put in place 
and screwed down until the top binds. 
The rubber should then be pulled out 








The original method consisted of pack- 
ing the product in cans having a circular 
opening at the top, and sealing the lids 
in place by means of a circular soldering 
iron. While satisfactory, the method is somewhat cumbersome 
and some object to the use of solder as a sealing device. Com- 
paratively inexpensive can sealing devices may now be pur- 
chased which enable the home canner to put up her products in 


The wire bail on glass top jars may easily be 
semeves end Uightenss destroyed. Spring clamp jars may be 


of position. If it slips back into place 
the top is defective and should be 


tested by placing a glass top in posi- 
tion without the rubber, spreading the fingers around the edges, 
and gently rocking it to see whether it is level. Another antied 
of testing is to drop a lighted paper into the, jar and quickly put 
top in position without using the wire [Continued on page 88. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PIPELESS 
FURNACES 


The pipeless furnace system is the simple, sure, 
permanent and economical answer to modern heat- 
ing problems. The question is merely — which 
pipeless furnace? 

Thousands of folks with heating problems similar to 
yours are installing the Globe Pipeless Furnace. Why? 

Here are the chief reasons: The Globe Pipeless 
Furnace cuts heating bills at least 25%, because of 
the improved scientific construction of the fire pot, 
grates and combustion chamber. Every pound of fuel 
—hard, soft, slack coal or screenings, wood or coke- 
gives up its maximum heat when used in a Globe Pipe- 
less Furnace. None of the energy escapes in smoke. 

All the heating surfaces are scientifically designed 
to radiate the greatest possible amount of heat. Then, 
too, the Globe has a greater capacity than other pipe- 
less furnaces two or three sizes larger in fire-pot di- 
mensions. And the castings are designed so that 

. expansion or contraction will not break or crack them. 

Ba. foo oo we = Another big feature: No dust, dirt or soot can 
you the Globe set up be drawn into the Globe and sent upstairs to settle 
and explain every detail. on walls, floors or furniture. The absolutely tight 

tins ceain tas et nea jointed casing eliminates this usual nuisance. 
Sr dena Dihateint: Mian, The Globe Pipeless Furnace promotes perfect air 
trating and ote a ibing circulation all through the house — one register dis- 
completely each feature tributes warm, clean, moist air evenly and thoroughly 
of Globe supremacy in every room. The installation of a Globe is a matter 
: of a few hours. No pipe lines, no mutilation of the 
house in any way. 

No heat circulated in the cellar — vegetables can 
be stored there, without danger of being spoiled. 

Simple in operation. No complicated parts. Holds 
fire from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. Lasts a 
lifetime. And the Globe is reasonably priced! 


GLOBE STOVE AND RANGE COMPANY 


“‘Master Furnace Builders” 


| Dept. B-1 Kokomo, Indiana 
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holding t blanched product under the 
< i water spigot ior a moment It should 
il 3 be » borne in mind that speed is the 
m essential poi during blanching 
< y ! © jars 


METHODS IN CANNING 


Centinued from page 86 


The entire jar may 
ling the top if the seal is perfect 
ir in the jar cools the top may easily 
be removed 


_— 


4 





lis convenient for holding 
; } lee} 


Oc ually beginners in 
l-pack canning di » not fully appreciate 
importance of blanching and cold-dip- 

Blanching or hot dipping consists 


‘ preuuminary ct “ang or boiling of from 
( to ter inute ~ ° pending upon the 
product. Bl inching shou ld not be con- 


d with the preliminary washing of the 


luct Itho it does assist in cleansing 
vegetable and removing the coating of 
table slime which later would become 
id “culture media’’ material. It has 


t effect of freshening the product and of 
producing a clearer liquid in the finished 
product. It removes the strong flavors in 
1e products and in the case of tomatoes 
i some other pre ducts. loosens the skins 


» they may be more easily removed. 
Cold Dip 

I " blanching immediately by 

omentary dipping into fresh, cold 


er In novecase should the product be 
ywed to soak in the cold water, and care 

ld be taken to pack the jars and get 
them into the canning outfit as quickly as 
wssible after the cold dip. Flat sour, 
bug-a-boo of the commercial as well as 
home canner, develops very easily 
somie products during the time between 
the cold dip and sterilization Many | 
housewives have found that the easiest 
to handle products during the bianch 

to place them in a wire 


> 


| cold dip is 


I et \ wire corn popper with cover 
which may be fastened works splendidly 
by bending » handle upright so that the 
popper it fit into the blanching kettle 
(cca nall one is able to secure round 
poppers which are especially fin \ piece 
‘ wi ton goods of coarse texture 


ese cloth bout twenty-four 


ve lifted by | 
When | atus. 





| puree 
| quartered and used in various ways dur- 
ling the 
one-period | toes 








good substitute 
d pr vt icts should be placed 
ter of this cloth, the opposite 


} ° ~ re MaAKeS 


( ight ae and either tied 
or 1 Ll with rubber band Che 
hing water sh a 1 always be boiling 

hen used and the quantity of 


ild be sufficient so that the tem- 
»t fall below boiling for 


onsiderable period after the 


does m 


tables have been placed in the blanch 
Where running water is available, cold- 
aly 4 easily be accomplished by 





may be traced to inefficient heating appar- 
Whether oil stove, or burning 
wood or coal in the kitchen range, a lively, 
steady fire is essential. An even temper- 
ature not only during the entire sterili- 
zation period but for all parts of the jar 
must be maintained if uniform success is 
| to be expected. The water in the canner 
| should boil steadily during the entire ster- 
ilization period. Care should be taken to | 


see that water at all times covers the tops | 


of the tallest jars. The temrerature of 
the steam above the water line is lower 
than thatof the boiling water itself, which 


| results in unequal pressure within the jars 


and forces out the liquid product causing: 
financial loss when the liquid is sugar syr- 
up. While the loss of liquid within the 
jars does not affect the keeping quality of 
the product it mars the appearance and 
causes a loss of food values which might 
easily have been saved. 

Tomatoes are one of the easy products 

o can and becquse the period of sterili- 
zation is short, many jars may be canned | 
within a reasonable time. If possible the 
best tomatoes should be canned whole 
while the extra large, small, and mis- 
shapen tomatoes should be made into 
or catchup. They may also be 


winter months. After the toma- 
have been thoroly washed they 
should be blanched in boiling water for 
about one minute, or long enough to loosen 
the skins. A quick and momentary cold 
dip cools them sufficiently for handling. 
\ small, sharp-pointed but dull kitchen 
knife is best for removing the skins. As 
peeled they should be dropped into the 
jars and as fast as the jars are filled the 
interstices should be filled with tomato 
pulp. If the tomatoes are packed tightly 


cael liquid will be pressed from them | 


to make this unnece ssary. Water should 
never be substituted for tomato juice or 
pulp. A level teaspoonful of salt per 
quart should then be added, rubber and 
top put in position, and the jars sterilized 
in the canning outfit for twenty-two min- 
utes after the water begins to boil. Upon 
removing the jars from the canner the 
rubbers should be inspected, tops tight- 
ened, and the jars stored in a dark place. 
Tomatoes fade rapidly if allowed to re- 
main in sunlight. 
Can wm When It Is Fresh 
In the canning of corn the product 
should be selected when it is just between ! gg 
the milk and dough stage. It is a great 
advantage to can the corn the same day 
it is picked for it deteriorates in quality 
very rapidly. After the husks and silks 
have been removed the corn should be 
blanched for about five minutes on the cob. 
A little longer time may be necessary if 
the corn is old or if it was picked the day 
before. Next, the corn should be plunged 
quickly into the cold dip, the ke A cut 
from the cob with a sharp knife, and as fast 
ufficient corn has been cut to fill a jar 
it ” should be packed. Boiling water and 
1 level teaspoonful of salt per quart 
should be added, rubber and top put in 
position, and the jar placed at once in the 
canning outfit. One can then proceed 
with the preparation of the second jar. 
Never under any circumstances should 
corn be allowed to stand until several 
jars have been filled for it quickly develops 
flat sour. When the last jar has been 
placed in the éanner the entire lot should 
be sterilized for three consecutive hours 

















after which the jars may be removed and 
tightened as usual. Corn swells 
somewhat during sterilization and it is 
therefore necessary to leave a quarter- 
inch of air space at the top of the jars. 

Che dark red beet is best for canning 
because of its splendid color, altho those 
varieties having red and white layers are 
perhaps just as good for eating purposes. 


tops 





Continued on page 91 
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Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride an: 
exhibit a gample RANGER bicyc! 
furnished by us. Choice of 44 styles, 
colors —~ in = Se famous Range: 
line. Mead Rider Agents make biz 
“~ money in spare time hours — after 
school or work. 


30 Days Free Trial 


& edon every RANGER 
oe : . We presey freigh: 
W ae f not please 
the trial costs you nothing 


s) Factory-To-Rider 


We sell bicycles made in our own 
factories DIRECT TO THE 
—giving you a superior 
product at greatly reduced 
cost. Savetime, money ari 
trouble by dealing direct 
with oor great Factory or- 
ganization. Satisfaction in 
every detail guaranteed or 
money promptly refunded. 
e 4amMmps, 

= Wheels. 

Darts and supplies at hal 

usual prices are also fully 

described and illustrated in 

the big tree Rany er;Catalog. 
— SEND NO MONEY, but 
y write us teday for factory 
liberal terms and if 

Qeined Rider Agents Plan. 


é aay D & fycle Company 


icago 
485 
SEND NO 
MONEY 


ants for dress or 
usiness, many hand- 
some styles, genuine 
through and through worsted goods, 
i-_— narrow _weare, omen —4 







oun 
ORDER 














orders f. 
oung Dave Sheldon made $12.00 
and over 50% 0.00 his first year. Get his 
about it Free » fine tailor 
book. cloth samples and simple direetiens. 
oes to you Free put erst letter. Just 


MERE TAILORS ASS’ Ne 





Dept.P412,5158.FranklinSt., 


Agents: $40 a Week 





4 ick. sure, easy sales in every home selling oup 

ew line of nteed hosiery for mem 

ba aa children. I styles, Colors 
and finest line of silk_hose. 


Guaranteed One Year “etna ne” 


Pleasant work. Handsome profits. Sell 
every day in the year. Often sell dozen 
pairs to one family. Make permanent 
Customers. Steatiy income, 
Everybody Needs Hosiery 
Wort epare th time or full time. Aproe- 
UuareaD- 








Write 
for 





ren. = 


Ge Oxrver O1t-Gas BuRNER 
3° 7S Ga. Se 
better. No firestostart. You — 


[RON better In half time 
required with out of date irons. 


American Self Heating 
Fiat Iron 


Makes ironing a pleasure. No smoke 
or odor. Simple, safe, guaranteed. 


Ast dealer or wrtte for cércular. 















"@ AGENTS: $60 WEEKLY 


snsoen Folauing Bath Tub. Big enter, Coats 


little, no plumbing, little water. ht 15 

pounds, into emeall roll. vi fem 
ithe, far better than tin tubs, Guaran 

ZO zeace. Fit 10 @ day easily made. Write for 


ROBINSON CABINET MFG. MPG. O0.. $024 Factories Bids..Toledo, 0- 
Let ws 


KODAK FILMS i:::; 


your next roll of films. As a special trial order we 
will develop your next roll for 5¢ and make the 
prints for fi > eac Highest quality. MOSER & 

2222 St. James Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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PPEARANCES help. Looking cool 
actually makes onefeel a little more 
comfortable on a hot day, and a cool 

looking table (a white and green combina- 
tion and the use of cracked ice for cold | 
things) makes a hot dinner more appe- | 
tizing. 

Run the berries for jams thru the food 
chopper. The cooking process will be 
quicker and the product smoother. 

Look on your work as drudgery and it 
will become drudgery to you. The reverse 
is also true and the power of choice yours. 

Now is the busy season for lice and mites 
and it must be your busy season for fight- 
ing them with whitewash and spray. 

Occasional, judicious play hours are the 
best allies of the work hours. Crowd as 
many one day or half day excursions into 
this summer as possible and plan to take 
them comfortably, so as not to come home 
tired and irritable. 

If a teaspoonful of glycerine is added to 
every four pounds of any kind of jam or | 
marmalade a quarter of an hour before 
boiling is completed, it will be found to} 
remove the foggy appearance, and make | 
the preserve transparent and firmer than | 
the usual homemade. 

White sweaters or chinchilla coats may | 
be easily and inexpensively cleaned by | 
placing them in a pillow slip and sprink- | 
ling them with ten cents’ worth of plaster 
of paris. Shake well until the garments | 
look white, then remove, hang out of | 
doors and beat the remainder of the pow- 
ler out. 

Wet the face of a label with water 

id held it for an instant over a con- 

enient flame. The steam formed pene- 
ites the label at once and softens the 
p iste. 

It isn’t necessary to start up the phono- 
graph, perhaps, but hum a tune as you 
sweep or wash dishes and the work will be 
pleasanter and more healthful. 


To prevent lard or butter from spatter- 
ing when eggs or potatoes are dropped in 
to fry, sift a little bit of flour in the fat just 
before putting it on the stove. 

\ small lump of camphor or a few drops 
of vinegar added to the oil will often make 
lamps give better light. 


Remember that water that is boiling . . 
fast is no hotter than water that is boiling | Cool Featherlight Socks 


slowly, and conserve by regulating your 
fires. 

Instead of gluing on the handle of an 
umbrella which has beeome loose wind a 
thread around the stick and then screw on 
the handle. 

\ bottie of pennyroyal left uncorked 
in baby’s sleeping apartment will drive 
away flies and mosquitoes. 


\ mon of zine thrown into the fire 
will clean stove pipes and flues. 


For removing rust stains from any | 
fabrie that will wash, take onion juice and | 
wet spot well, sprinkle with salt and rub 

riskly between hands. Lay goods on a 
warm iron (not hot) and pat gently. The 
spot will instantly disappear. Do not put 
ron on goods. 

Oil of sassafras sprinkled around on 
shelves and paper will drive away ants and 
cockroaches. 


A kettle in which syrup of any kind is 
being cooked, greased with butter two 
nches down the side, all around from the 
top will prevent boiling over. 














Always remember that while water only | 
spreads flames caused by oil, flour ex- | 
tinguishes them. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





TALC 














Give us the talc 
with just the right 
amount of boric 
acid. Our skins 
like it better. 





ee COLGATE’ 






















that really Wear 





Here isa delightful summer comfort in 
finely textured; trim-fitting socks that 
give surprisingly good service as well as 
dressy appearance. Beauty where you 
want it and strength where you need it. 
Seamless—with 3-ply special yarn toe 
and heel—ankle backing and foot dur- 

ably reinforced 






Iron Clad 599 


Note the complete reinforcement, beginning over and back of the toes and | 
extending through the sole to a point an inch above the heel line of a low shoe. 


iAt stores everywhere in these 


popular colors: Black, white, cor- 
dovan brown, grey, navy, and palm 
beach. Sizes: 94 to 11%. If you 


don’t know an Iron Clad dealer near 
you, we'll ship them direct and send 
package postpaid. Price 50c per pair. 


Order today stating size and color. 


for long usage. 
Cronrag Cooper, Wells & Co. 224 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 
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2921—Girl’s Jumper Dress. This model will eg , ee linen, oa silk, challie, or 
make a very good looking dress for “‘best” wear. | gabardine are all good materials in which to work 
The overblouse or jumper which may or may not | out this pattern. Lace, embroidery, or hemstitch- 
be i ild be of contrasting material. Batiste ing will form a suitable finish. The sleeve may be 
la I gandy whmere, taffeta, or a com- | in wrist length, finished with a band cuff, or short 
. bi t ~ und velvet work up nicely into a | and loose. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
v p nD . J 4 
: dr f this style Pattern is cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6, | years. Size 10 requires 344 yards of 38 inch ma- 
vy & ) ar ind 12 years. Size 10 will require 234 yards | terial. Price 10 cents ; 
* of 44 oh material for the dress and 1% yards for 2916—A Stylish and Clever Gown. This at- 
n the jump. e 10 cents tractive design is made in one piece effect. It has 
; 2932 A Dainty Frock. Dimity, dotted Swiss. | an underbody over which the blouse is worn, and 








August, 1914 


ont OO) 
; 
he 
. 
en 
toa Send 10c tn silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date —_— 
; Catalogue Notice Pir a’Wincer 1919-1920 Catalogue, containing How to Order Patterns 77'3 7a" "Sreant teres Rey 
is = Saoice qrviche p —_&. Ki, ca aR = for the needle > Samer ond cise wanted, 08 patteran cannot be Suptented._ Racose peice of pa! 
Ceting 50 ot the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. | — Tegan address Your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Moines 
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Boy's suit 


RILO 






to which the sxirt is attached. This design is love!) 
for the new satins and foulards, also nice [0 
gabardine and serge. Pattern is cut in 3 sizes 
18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 4'4 yards 
54-inch material. Width at lower edge is about 
1% yards. Price 10 cents. 

2926—A Smart Suit for Early Fall. 


lt 


For thie 


style, tricotine, serge, taffeta, velour, gabardine 
velveteen could be used. The vest may be of cor 
trasting material as shown, or of the cloth, braided 
or embroidered, 


The skirt is cut so that the side 


oo Gent Gos 





Fae 
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seam edges may be unconfined at anxle length, but 
preferred, the seam may be closed. Pattern is 

t in 7 sizes, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 

st measure. Size 38 requires 4 yards of 54 inch 

terial. Width of skirt at lower edge is about 
< yards. Price 10 cents. 

2912—A Neat Morning Dress. The pattern is 

t in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 

ist measure. Size 38 requires 5 yards of 44-inch 

aterial. Width of skirt at lower edge, is about 
< yards. Price 10 cents. 

2920—A Stylish Design. Good for gingham, 

vambray, lawn, seersucker, and other cotton 
fabries. The pocket flaps, cuffs, collar belt and vest 

av be of contrasting material, such as linen or 
jue with gingham. Width of skirt at lower edge 

about 1% yards. Pattern is cut in 7 sizes: 34, 

;. 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
8 requires 544 yards of 36 inch material. Price 

) cents 

2933—-Splendid Style for the Growing Girl. 

his “‘one-piece’’ model would develop well in 

1e or brown serge, or gabardine with braid trim- 
ing or embroidery. It is nice also for satin, taf- 
ta, velvet and corduroy. The fronts and back are 
shaped over the sides to form pockets. One may 
finish the sleeve in wrist or elbow length. Pattern 
is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 16 years. Size 14 re- 
quires 44% yard of 40 inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2908—A Pretty Frock. Gabardine, linen, crepe 
de chine, gingham, serge, taffeta and satin are good 
for this style. The vest could be of organdie, ba- 
tiste or other contrasting material. Pattern is cut 

4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 requires 
4 yards of 44-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2906—Comfortable Attractive Lounging 
Robe. Silk or cotton crepe, satin, linen, lawn, dim- 
ity, dotted Swiss, percale, gabardine, repp, poplir 
or voile are suitable for a robe of this kind. Pattern 
is cut in 4 sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 
40-42; extra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. 
Size medium will require 544 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial. Price 10 cents. 

2947—Neat Aproh Model. It is sleeveless and 
so is cool and comfortable. Gingham, seersucker, 
and the usual cotton fabrics are good material for 
this style. Pattern is cut ip 4 sizes; small, medium, 
large, and extra large. Size medium requires 
4% yards of 36 inch material. Price 10 cents, 

2910—A Popular Style. This little suit would 
develop well in serge, velvet, corduroy, tweed or 
cheviot. It also is good for wash materials, ging- 
ham, chambrey, galatea, khaki, drill and linen. 
Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years, 
Size 4 requires 3 yards of 27 inch material. Price 
10 cents. 

2924—A Dainty Dress for the Little Miss. 
You will like this model for wash fabrics, for silk, 
serge and gabardine, albatross, plaid suiting and 
velvet. The trimming yoke has added pocket sec- 
tions, which may be omitted, together with the 
trimming. The sleeve is nice—for cool days in 
wrist length, and very pleasing and comfortable in 
elbow length. Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Size 4 will require 25¢ yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 10 cents 


METHODS IN CANNING 
Continued from page 88 

\ll beets will fade somewhat during can- 
ning but with a little attention it is possible 
to secure a beautifully red product. After 
the beets have been pulled all but an inch 
of the tops should be cut off, the beets 
scrubbed thoroly with a vegetable brush 
blanched for about five minutes or unti 
the skin is loosened, in boiling water, then 
plunged momentarly into cold water, and 
scraped to remove the skins. Then the 
tails and the balance of the top should be 
cut off, care being taken not to cut into 
the beet itself. After the beets have been 
packed the interstices in the jar should be 
filled with boiling water, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt per quart should be added, 
and. the product sterilized in a hot-water 
canner for ninety minutes. The beet tops 
remaining should not be thrown away as 
they make splendid greens either to be 
cooked at once or canned for winter. All 
the old, tough, leaves should of course be 
discarded and the remainder blanced in 
boiling water, or preferably steamed, until 
the bulk has been fully reduced, then 
plunged momentarily into cold water, 
packed at once into the jars, and boiling 
water and a level teaspoonful of salt per 
quart added. Rubber and top are then 
placed in position and the product ster- 
lized for ninety minutes in the usual man- 
er, after which the jars are removed, tops 
tightened, inspected, and stored for winter 


ise 





_ Don’t you find that the successful man 
is usually the man who reads a great deal? 

Leave the barn doors open during the 
day while the cows are out, in order that 
the barn may become well aired. 

In butter making, one’s hand no mat- 
ter how clean, should never come in con- 
tact with the butter. Use a paddle. 
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Maytag Predominance in the washing 
mac 





ine industry is the natural outgrowth of 
the perfect adaptability of Maytag machines to 
every form of motive power, and to the grow- 
ing satisfaction experienced by users of every 
type of washer bearing the name. 


Where electric or other power connection is not 
available the Maytag Multi-Motor is inevitable, since 
it is the only self-contained ‘power washer built for 
homes that are not electrically equipped. 


The Maytag Electric, the predetermined preference in 
the electrically appointed city home, is also designed for oper. 
ation by any standard make of farm electric lighting plant. 


The Maytag Household Manual is appreciated in 
every home. A copy will be sent gratis on request. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, NEWTON, IOWA 





























BRANCHES: 
Philadelphia; Indianapolis, MI polis, 
Portiand, (Oregon) Winn ipeg. ye 


































































































Make Your Own “1.230.043. 


Save time, money, iabor—and own a better combination wagon . . The clever Allith-Prouty equipment 
and ie enables you to make a rack that is ye 1 
— _ & unexcelled, a wagon box almost water tight, a 







x rain loaded with less lifting; stock handied with greater ease and security. Make it your: 
oN Endorsed by Agricultural Colleges Exclusive Features 


rte ofa wages body are the hard- 
clamps, brackets and fasteners 
lled etrength, stab 

































ssenry AF, hardware fixtures and do the job @ for unerce! lity, serviee, } 
See for yourself how build this better Combination Outfit » remark- 7 
able waden body; condtor deseriptioetitertrcan iets pane eee bolas FREE : 
ALLITH-PROUTY COMPANY, Dept. anvilie, Tl. 
Door and Tracks, Garage Door Hardware, 124, 5 _ 

Hardware Spring Hinges. ’ ; 










































7 Over all expenses, That’s what D. J. 
Bd Fy iy a Collier of Edgerton, Mo,, did with an 

PF and sell the new Mellinger Extro-tie ADMIRAL HAY PRESS 

hand made ti for Universally admitted to be the Most powerful, simplest, fastest hey 


res, 
No seconds). Shi ler made. 30 years asuccess. V. L.. Corzine, Dongola, Lil 
oA press is doing as fine work as ever and this is ite 16th sesson.”? 














’ Di Ws Just send name and address 
MELLIN BBE FREE today for our illustrated 
ity. book, giving valuable in- 
Preliminary Examination 


Sormation on Hay baling. and ovr 
Booklet free. Highest refer- 
§ ADMIRAL HAY PRESS Cc 
Box Kansas City, Messe ANE 














awi spe or offer that will" 
Send Model of drawing for = you to make big ‘seoney bay- = wel 
this 2. 
ences. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Colesman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F 8t., Washington DP ( 15. 
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OUR Fae NOISE CITES 
4 SAVINGS ACCOUNT FROM SOFA 
PILLOWS 
Last summer on an auto trip thru 
stopped beforé a com- 
We stopped 





Wisconsin, we 
<lious looking farm house 
tion had been attracted 


ise our atten 
sign above the mailbox, and if there is 
ne ypbDy ! vyhich every prot ssional 
vist indulges, it 1s reading signs lhey 
e the textbook of the tourist So this 
display of words on the neatly painted 


lab irried its appeal to us, for altho we 
i dined at noon, it was now 
ir, and we were again weary and ready 
for a slight break in our journey Now | 
now my mouth will water right this min- 
this paper what 


d rested 


ite when I write down on 
that sig said 
“Would a chicken-sandwich please you, 
Or a chocolate cake just made? 
Wi ve tea il re 
And ice milk or lemonade.” 


wiv to brew, 


We did not waste time with the usual 
nventional conversation such as, “Do 
wu want to stop? ‘I wonder what kind 


; 
> 


place it is 
Dear no! In thirty seconds we were 
ll hitting the trail for that sereened-in 
porch, and let me assure you that the sign 
1 the mailbox failed to describe the dainty 
deliciousness of those refreshments. We 
were served on a neatly appointed lune h- 
eon table, by two pretty, beaming-faced 
girls: while their mother sewed in a wicker 
chair near by As | glanced around the 
premises that came within my vision, 
| saw nothing that would indicate a need 
of this money-making scheme. Every- 
thing spoke of comfort and plenty, and 
perhaps moderate wealth; so as 1 paid, 
for our lunch, I asked them to tell me 
how and why this little prosperous in- 
dustry had been started 
One of the girls explained good-na- 
turedly: ‘“You see it came about this way. 
Daddy said he would send us girls to col- 
lege this fall, pay for our clothes, board, 
books, and tuition, but if we wanted any 
money for the ‘fan-dangles,’ such as club 


dues, athletics, sorority expenses or treats, 
we must earn it on the farm this summer 
some method of our own Before we 
1 even had time to think what we might 
e able to do, a car stopped here one day 

mother was filling some pillows with 
goose feathers, for this new pore h we have 
here. We had made the coverings of a 
tan linen material, and with a simple de- 
sign of embroidery, they of course would 
launder nicely The woman asked 
mother if she would sell her two of the 
I valle st ones This was our start The 
refreshment idea was a side-line to catch 
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club work, 


p irtment 








he interest of the passer-by, but even it 
has bet L paying project We were all 
ld out of goose feathers before a m ionth 
ad passed Chen we made them of soft 
white chicken feathers until that supply 
ws exhausted, and as a demand still re- 
mained we nit upon the happy ide of 
ne needle pillows, since quan- 

tities Lnes ret lles were av ilable from 
les north Now we are 

T she concluded nd our 

yunt will be losed But 

W surely rave enough to 

third degree in any or- 

i I es not admit 

proud of our ingenuit 

i tne Lttie motner s&s d, y s but! 
the whole terpr 24 } us | 
riends have made, | 

associations if has 


l irists have stopped ior 
ambitions and 


liscussed their 

stinatior ind departed ; yet thru this 

n people of wide and diverse 

nterests, our lives have been broadened 
nd inspired 


net touch witli 


vill tell of the 
r ctivities Ay 
. ete., r Inatter 
ung farm op 
Tam willing 
u's time 


in which wil 
Achievement pin will be 


ful Farming 
Every farm boy 
will want our Junior paper 
i stories that 


/ 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


wre 
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The taste is the test of 
Coca-Cola quality. The 
flavor is the quality itself. 


Nobody has ever been able to 
successfully imitate it, because 
its quality is indelibly registered 
in the taste of the American 
public. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-CoLa Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS OWN PAPER 


Especially Designed For Club Members and All Farm Boys and Girls. 
A permanent name has been finally selected for our Junior paper. 
it is necessary to select a name which represents the boys and girls on the farm and in 


The war is over and 


With the assistance of the farm boys and girls and club leaders, the following 


name has been selected 


FARM BOYS AND GIRLS LEADER 
AND CLUB ACHIEVEMENTS 


We have been using the name of our army, Junior Soldiers of the Soil, for this paper, and 
will still keep up our army under this name. Our junior paper will have a Junior Soldier department 
appear stories and photos of Junior Soldiers who have accomplished certain results. An 


awarded Junior Soldiers whose records entitle them to appear in this de- 


Complete announcement will appear in the club page of the September issue of Success- 


appeal to »Soys and girls, 
lub achievements and other 


and girl and club member 


and in our club paper 


Fill out the coupon below and send it in with 
It is full of splen- i5e in stamps or money order for one year, 30c for 
It two years, 45c for three years, and I will send you 
the paper, a Junior Soldier badge, pledge, and heip- 
ful Iiterature and enroll you in our Junior Soldier 


age is devoted to club songs, Army. Send me the names and address of eight of 


of social interest to your friends that you think might want to take 
this Junior farm folks’ paper 


I Will Help You Own Something 


to trust farm boys and giris 


on their own note at a low rate of interest, on« 


they can get started in business for themselves 


rill out the coupon below, and send it with your subscription to our Junior paper 
and I will mail your subscription to our paper and I will mail you a copy of our note con- 
tract and all information about securing a loan. 





‘ 


If you 





irls Leader a 


Plan of Loans, 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, FARM BOYS AND GIRLS LEADER 


3. lowa—lI close herewith pe for .--¥Years subscription to Farm Boys and 
d Club Achievements Please begin with the. . . sumber Also mail me your 
Junior Soldier of the Soil Badge, and helpful literatar Paes, and Enroll me ia your 
Junior Soldier of the Soil Army 
want a loan, write the word YES on this line 
“ Pent O6Res. «cv ccsccccccctcccsese 
secee Box No ‘ BONED. cn cccccnecceses 


Angust, 1919 
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AUGUST MUSIC OFFERINGS 
{ll one’s life is music, if one touches 
notes rightly and in tune.”—John dood 








Ruskin 
Following is the list of the March music 
pon which expires August 31st. Please 
nd in your order for these with this 
nth’s coupon. 
ocal: Sunshine of Your Smile, 30 | ‘ 
nts, I Love a Lassie, 30 cents, Lorraine, | Ye ms rf ! 
My Beautiful Alsace Lorraine, 10 cents, | > & ae 
Somewhere a Heart is Breaking, 10 cents, 
Jim, I Always Knew You’d Win, 10} 
ts, Have a Smile, 10 cents. 
Instrumental: Sabbath Chimes, 10] 
ents, Cheerful Blues, 10 cents, Tam | 
(’Shanter, 10 cents, Dorothy, 10 cents. 


Vocal Eee, j 
[hat Old Fashioned Mother of Mine, by - You CAN Can 































lee Roberts. (e-f). This high class 
1 is by the writer of “Smiles \ Use sound fruits and fresh vegetables thoroughly cleaned. Use clean utensils and pure 
ng similar to “Mother Machree,’’| water. Keep the hands clean. Test your jars for cracks and leaks. Wash them till they 
lodious accompaniment carries the | gparkle and place in a vessel of cool water on a stove to heat. 
melody thruout. P Remember— Your time, money, work and care will be entirely wasted unless you use jar 
Friends, by Santley I-€ \ very ae ; 4 
ar he IE * | rubbers that will keep their life through the heat and steam of processing and afterward keep 






pular song with splendid accompani- th 
ee ‘ ¢ content. r jars absolutel, i 
ment. It describes the friends we have} ents of your jars absolutely sealed against the air. 


thru life. The second chorus refers to 
Roosevelt as one of the est friends we USCO 
ever had. 

‘ahi, by Neil Moret. (6). ‘This Kold Pak Jar Rubbers 
me — ballad is written in march 
time. It has a very good swing to the| contain a special quality of rubber, specially prepared for this 
wcompaniment and the sentiment of the | one special purpose. We have subjected them to every 
song is very pleasing. _ | known jar ring test and invented new ones and 

Somebody's Waiting for Someone, by Von | USCO Kold Pak Jar Rubbers have responded 

lzer. (d-d). This song has a tuneful | 100% perfect. 


nd tender melody. It pictures a woman, 
. F Order them from your grocer and 


who is waiting day by day for someone to Seoune seueniit Ganhies 3 
return, from duty across the sea. Will — —_ 


come back? ° 
You're Just a Little Pansy, But You're | United States 
Sweeter Than a Rose, by Silver. (e-e 
\ pretty little pickaninny song of a colored 
mammy singing to her baby. This type Rubber Company 
f song is always well liked. 
Bring Back the Roses Kathleen Mavour- 
me, by Fischer. (d-e). A very good 
elodious Irish ballad. Very tuneful and | 
hard to sing as the accompaniment 
rries the melody thruout. 
Instrumenta! 
Dr eam On, by Phelps, Grade 4. This | 
rumental lullaby is unusually me ‘lodi- | 
Is ‘and i is the style of piece you never tire 
f. Just one pretty improvisation afte *| | tas 2 of life are the test of shoes 
the rea To be played slowly with much | 
a 3, | Better quality is tanned in, worked in, shaped in, sewed in, 


fail to Victory, by Powell, Grade 3. 
This march and two-step has a very good | fashioned in to the last detail of ‘‘Star Brand’’ Shoes 


swing to it, and very cleverly brings va That’s why they serve better, feel better, look better and 


rains of familiar war songs, also the 


tation of bugle calls and fife and drum. r. 
Skylark Waliz, by Deppen, Grade 3 last longe 


his hesitation waltz has good rhythm 
la very dainty, pleasing melody. 
Wayside Rose, by Fischer, Grade 3. * - Q- 
his reverie is a very good teaching piece, 
ROBERTS.-JOHNSONS KAND 


| liked by both teacher and pupil. 


AUGUST MUSIC COUPON mamuencreens ONT 


coupon expires January 3lst, 1920 
























































Vocal 
at Old Fashioned Mother of Mine, 30 cents 
|! ends, 10 cents 
Sunshine, 10 cents 
mebody’s Waiting for Someone, 10 cents 
i're Just a Little Pansy, 10 cents 
ng Back the Roses Kathleen Mavourneen, 
U cents 





Instrumental 













There are as many thiles Trtck-walking is bare 


1 on shoes un lese the 
— - 4 +p, © c “Stronger - than - t 


Law’’ shoes as there are Law 


ream On, 30 cents 

il to Victory, 10 cents 
lark Waltz, 10 cents 
yside Rose, 10 cents 











Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
for. Write name and address plainly 





ATENTS~<'"T'RADE MARKS 
PROCURED-~ A REGISTERED- 


rienced, prompt for the protection 
hensive. of pour igees Book let of information. owe and 
form for disclosing idea, free on request, RICHAR' Owen, 


| 95 Owen Bide. Washington, D.C oc 2776.0 Woolworth Blas. ALY 


lustre 
— - HOW. TO OBTAIN A PAT. 
ENT”. Send model for sketch and de 


scription for our =. of ite patentable nature Free. 


VieroR J. MTT ga Ninth, Washthgit b. < 
Our ads are PTI Read them. 
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STEAM SHOVEL NUMBER 13) 


Continned srom page 76 


Cornell. The opportunity offered by the 
greatest engineering feat in the world had 
ittracted him to the Canal Zone. There 
civil engineers were as* numerous as the 
mosquitoes He had taken the best thing 
offered him. He was craneman of Steam- 
Shovel No. 13, in the Bas Obispo ditch. 

When his men started up the banked 
fires in the mist of the following morning, 
he found that the steam somewhere was 
escaping \ careful search disclosed the 
exhaust wide open and broken. Valuable 
moments were lost ere the damage was re- 
paired. Every moment counted now, if 
he was to win the bonus 

He thought the occurrence suspicious. 
When he found next morning that, over- 
night, his fires had been thoroly extin- 
guished and the furnace saturated with 
water, he knew it was the work of some 
criminal hand. Someone was tampering 
with his machine.during the night. It 
was to keep him from winning the bonus. 

He approached Dailey, the fireman of 
his crew, who already had helped him out 
of ome scrape 

“I’m going to sleep here, tonight, ” he 
said 

A faint light of suspicion was in the 
workman’s eyes 

“You better,” he said. ‘“Starratt was 
saying last night that he thought you were 
monkeying with your own machine to 
keep from winning the prize. It looks sus- 
picious I tell you, sir. All the men think 
And I’ve got a wife and children up 
The bonus means some- 


SO. 
in the States. 
thing to me 

Ewing made a rude bed of blankets in 
the cab of the huge steam-shovel and 
drowsed thru an uneventful might No 
one approached the machine. Nothing 
went wrong the following day 

“Now it’s up to you, Dailey,” Ewing 
iid to the workman. “I’ve proved for my 
own benefit that someone was tampering 
with the machine. It’s up to you to learn 
likewise. You sleep here to night.”’ 

Early that morning, just as false dawn 
was graying the east, Dailey woke to the 
pit-pat of approaching footsteps. Thru 
the mist he made out Starratt coming to- 
ward the machine, even as the craneman 
saw him 

‘“‘Hello, Dailey,’’ said that frog-mouthed 
individual. “Just thought I'd drop around 
nd catch Ewing at his tricks. I believe 
he is putting his own machine out of 
whack | wanted to nab him at it 

“Starratt’s the culprit,” said Ewing 
when he ippeared and Dailey told him of 
the oecurrence 

“T think the same, su 

“Well, I'll tell you, what we'll do. We'll 
make sure tonight. We'll keep up steam. 
Also, we'll loosen the step of the cab, 
We'll fix a string from the steam exhaust 
of the engine to the step. We'll turn the 
exhaust to face that way. Then, if any 
one places foot upon the step, it will fall 
and release the exh 1ust and shoot a stream 
Inside in the cab 
that jump 


of steam into his face 
we'll lie low till then, and at 
upon him 

Thru the long dark tropical evening, 
they lay outstretched in the eab and 
waited. Nothing happened 

*“Starratt's rye go back to his eld 
tricks so soon,”’ said Ewing 

They rigged up the contraption on the 
following evening. It was the night before 
the final day of the try for the bonus. 
Everybody was out of the race, by now, 
save omy Ewing and Starratt. Ewing had 
worked superhumanly lhe race had 
dwindied down to the two. They were 
running neck and neck, despite all the mis- 
haps that had occurred to Ewing's ma- 
chine 

The shriek of escaping steam awakened 
the civil enginer and his workman early 


next morning. There on the ground near 





the fallen step and writhing under a biast 
of superheated water was the craneman, 
Mike Starratt. 

Ewing jumped down and lifted him to 
his feet. Dailey shut off the steam. 

“Well, we've got you red-handed this 
time, Mike,”’ said Ewen . He was in com- 
plete control of himself. “Now, I'll tell 
you what I’m going to do. I’m going to 
win that bous from you. I won’t say a 
word aboutthis. But after I get the bonus, 
watch out.” 


i. 

Starratt approached the division boss 
of the steam-shovel gang. A sly smirk 
was on his face. 

“If you please, sir,’’ he said, “‘I’d like 
to move my machine up a bit.” 

“What's the matter with the old sta- 
tion?” asked the blond Scandinavian boss. 

“It threatens to landslide, sir. A regular 
overhanging cliff, sir, right above the ma- 
chine.” 

“Your fault, Starratt. You've worked 
ruthlessly. You should have kept to the 
berme of the bank. I know. It’s that 
bonus. I wish Smith would cut it out.’’ 

“Can I move, sir?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Go ahead.” 

“And, sir’’ 

“Well?” 

“Someone has to tackle that cliff sooner 
or later. Why not an expert workman? 
There’s Ewing, now.” 

The hint was sufficient. 

“That's true,” the boss said though+- 
fully. “T'll tell you what you do, Starratt. 
You take Ewing’s station. Tell him to 
move up to yours. He’s the best man 
I’ve got. I'll give him the chance to prove 
it there.”’ 

When Ewing heard, he realized the plot 
afoot. Starratt was in hopes that a land- 
slide would ruin his chances of beating him 
and winning the bonus. His accusation 
then against the craneman would sound 
as tho he were incensed at losing and took 
this means in revenge. 
be discredited. Starratt would be victor 
all around. Quite probably, Ewing would 
be kicked off the works as a spy. 

But the realization of the odds and 
forces against him made Ewing work all 
the more carefully and scientifically. To 
lessen the danger, he worked in a fever 
of haste and anxiety from the top and 
sides of the overhanging cliff. 

Meanwhile, with the tropical heat and 
the tension of waiting for the landslide, 
Starratt was in a damp sweat. It did 
not come. Near noon, he could wait no 
longer. He made along the cliff to fathom 
how it was that there was no landslide. 

But there were landslides. Not large 
avalanches, but small flows of detritus 
down the bank. When Cal from the cab 
saw Starratt far above and running to- 
ward him, he waved frantically for him to 
turn back. There was constant danger 
from the loosening of soil. 

\ new infernal idea had laid siege to 
Starratt’s brains. He would run along the 
top of the cliff. It ought to be enough to 
loosen the whole embankment, He real- 
ized how little was needed to send the 
whole cascading down upon Ewing’s 
shovels. A disturbed boulder, the slight 
trembling under his footsteps, a hair-fine 
shock would work the catastrophe. 

It did. With a sudden sweep, from im- 
mediately under his feet, the whole outer 
crust of the cliff slipped and bounded, 
helter-skelter, down toward the machine. 

He went with it. It seemed like awful 
justice. Over and over he went. All 
about him catapulted earth and huge 
boulders. Any one of those boulders 
could crush the life from him. 

Down in the cab, Cal Ewing retained 
his presence of mind. He peered thru the 
flying shale and dust. He saw Starratt 
roling and tumbling under the racing 


His words would | 
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Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, ¥-Crimp. c 
gates, Standing Beam. Painted or brentood Roof. 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete,, direct ¢ 2 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positively gr: atest 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. , 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No paint; 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning pr. { 
Free Roofing Book 

Get our wond 
flow prices and free 
samples. Weel) . 
from factory to you { 
save you money Ask 
for Book No. 656, _ 
aod 


FREE 


Samples & 
















LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send oostal for 


THEEDWARDS MPG. CO., 











| Price List on | 








806-856 Pike St., Clocinnati, 0. 


Roofing Book 


; pS 
Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog 
shows how to make a practical tractor 
out of Ford and other cars. 

Write for Catalog 


Pullford Co., Box 50 C Quincy, Il} 





WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG DESCRIBIN, BOTH 


Ask for Catalog 25 

















BAND 
A oir i 
e ry | 
Best Test! 
Now Gataion is ) eine 
oa curt or string Instrument sold 
fe 
Learn To Pliay 
in Bands and Orchestras from 


j penkine Band ond Orchestra 
f , first violin 
3 or cornet 


JENKINS MUSIC CO. 
304 Jenkins Bidg., Kaesas City, Ma, 












Fresh Stock. No Seconds 
GUARANTEED 3,500 TO 10,000 MILES 


According to make. Write for our money-saving 
ing standard makes. We pay the War [a 
A. H. JENNINGS & SONS, Factory Distributors, 

1702 M. 7th S Kansas Kansas 


#) Motorbicycle 


dependable, easy wusping. 














1 
of ime. Absolutely teed. Write 
at once for full information about the w 
Attachment—makes your old bike a motorcycle. 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. x GALESBURG, KANSAS 
i 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 


shovel swung out and up. He brought it 
over the spot to which in a breath 
starratt’s body would fall. 
The jaws of the iron monster yawned. | 
starratt fell beneath it. Down it swooped. | 
it locked in its cavernous depths man and 
shale and boulders. Then it swung out. 
4s by a miracle, Starratt’s life had been 


dangers. He pulled the lever. The a 


saved 

When Starratt came to, he found he 
was looking up into the face of Cal Ewing. 
The young fellow had been mopping his 
bro yw with a damp cloth. 

“You win, kid,” he said. “You're white | 
dean thru. Cricky! that was some han-| 
dling of the shovel!”’ 

For answer, Ewing modestly reac shed | 
down his hand and grasped that of the | 
bruised craneman. He shook Starratt by | 
the h und. 

\ll by-gones, Mike,” he said. 
ll begin over again.” 


pow wi 


DOUGHS FOR DINNER 


L ight breads are delicious and may eas- 
iy, be prepared by adding some eggs, and 
little sugar to left over bread dough. 
Graham or Whole Wheat Bread 
8 c. Graham flour 2c. white flour 
2 tsp. salt 1 cake yeast 
6 c. brown sugar 
~c. Water | 
Dissolve the yeast, sugar and lard in the 
water, which should be lukewarm. Add 
the graham flour and 1 ec. of the white 
four. Beat for 2 minutes, and cover and 
set in a warm place. Let stand for about 
an hour and a half, or until the sponge is 
very light. Add the rest of the flours, the | 
salt, and the milk, scalded and cooled. | 
Knead thoroly or until ve ry light, place im 
a well greased bowl, cover and let it double 
in bulk. Shape into loaves and place in| 
buttered bread pans. Allow to again) 
double in size, then bake in a moderate ly | 
hot oven for fifty minutes. 
Cinnamon Cake 
flour 1 c. milk 
rown sugar 2 eggs 
». salt 2 tbsp. white sugar 
». butter 2 tap. cinnamon 
1 yeast cake 
Dissolve the white sugar and the yeast 
in the milk, which has been scalded and 
then cooled. Add 2 ce. of the flour and 
beat for 2 minutes and then let stand in a 
warm place until the mixture is very 
light Gounae half the butter and the sugar 
and add the eggs to the first sponge; care- 
fully add the rest of the salt and flour and 
kne ad until the dough is very soft and 








Springy Place in a ased bowl and 
let ouble in size. Roll out one-half an} 
inch thick and place in a well buttered} 
dri; ping pan, anc let rise until again light. | 
Mix the rest of the sugar and the cinnamon 
and spread with the rest of the butter on 
top of the dough. Brush with milk and | 
beke in a moderately hot oven for twenty 
minutes. 
Coffee Bread 
sugar 4 c. butter 
». salt 1 c. sealded milk 
cake 14 ec. water, lukewarm 
4c. flour 
2 tsp. cinnamon 
sp. butter, melted 4 c. chopped nuts 
lix the sugar, butter, salt, and pour 
er it the sealded milk. When lukewarm | 
id the yeast and eggs, which has been | 
lved in the water. Add enough flour 
ke a stiff batter. Place in a buttered 
ind cover with alid. Cut down when 
s risen to double its bulk and beat 
gorously, yread evenly in two but-| 
1 pans. Mix the brown sugar, cinna-| 
melted butter, and nut meats and} 
kle over the to —_ Let rise again and | 
bal ike in a hot oven for thirty minutes. 


p. brown sugar 
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Make 6c to 8c more on every bushel of grain! 
You can—easily— with the Sandwich Farm Eleva- 


tor. 


Hundreds are now doing it. 


Making $4.00 


extra profit on every acre—$240.00 on every sixty 
acres! And here’s how: The Sandwich cribs corn 


10 times faster. 


Cuts labor costs way down by 


doing the work of seven men. Saves the keep—the 
expense—the trouble—-of extra men and teams. 


FARM ELEVATORS 


ANDW IC 


BUILT OF CYPRESS 
Built of Cypress—the Wood Eternal 


ess gives giant, everlasting strength to the Sandwich! Strength 
unequalled by any other wood. Durability even greater than steel! For 
eleven centuries the cypress doors of a Rome cathedral have swung in 


constant use, 


Jolts, knocks, moisture and sun could not affect them! 


For cypress defies destruction! Sandwich Cypress-Built Elevators are 


made strongest where strains come hardest. 


No More Tiresome 
Shoveling 
Back-breaking, shovel work 
must go! It eats up energy— 
yours and your men’s. Let the 
Sandwich do the heaving! You 
owe that to yourself and to your 
help. The telescoping, swivel 
spout shoots grain far back into 
corners that men with 
can’t reach. Loads cribs level 
full. Utilizes every inch of valu- 
able space, 


No Horse-Laming 
Platform 

The high, overhead, Sandwich 
wagon-dump does away with 
platform troubles. There’s no 
clumsy platforms to wear out, rot 
or break. Nothing to make horses 
slip, stumble or strain. No close 


They never sag or warp. 


driving to get into place. Just 
drive under the dump, with high 
load or low. Unhook the team. 
Raise the load to any height. The 
heavy, steel raising screw and 
gears will hold it. Works auto- 
matically. Always under control. 
No ropes to stretch and shrink— 
for chains do the lifting. 

The smooth-running Sandwich 
operates with horse or engine. It's 
easy onhorses. Saves power. Wear 
and friction have been reduced to the 
minimum. Operates with light draft. 
It is designed and constructed with 
your interests at heart. Built tosave 
time, labor and expense and to boost 
your profits. 


Get This Free Helpful Book 


Send for the valuable Sandwich 
Elevator Book. Get all the details of 
these guaranteed elevators. Learn 
what farmers like you are accomplieh- 
ing. It gives helpful plans,ideas and 
suggestions on crib building. And yet 
it’s Free! Write for it now! 


Sandwich Mfg. Co., 20 Rush Street, Sandwich, III. 


BRANCHES—Council Bluffs, Sioux Falls, Peoria, Cedar Rapids, Kansas City 
Bailders of Quality Corn Harvest Machinery for 63 Years! 
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THE SIXTY-FIFTH 


IOWA 
STATEFAIR 


Announces a Splendid Line of 
Entertainment Features For 
Your Consideration at 


DES MOINES 
AUGUST 20--29 


The Best Feature of the Pro- 
gram Will be the Grand Open- 
air Production Entitled 


The BATTLE of CHATEAU THIERRY 


Six nights, beginning Friday, 
August 22. An extraordinary pre- 
sentation of an historical sub- 
ject. Under the direction of 
military experts. Correct in 
matters of costuming and 
equipment. Beautiful, 
Spectacular, Thrilling. 








SA 
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Thaviu Band and Singers 
Henry Band and Singers 
Fisher’s Burlington Band 
Kealakai Hawaiian Orchestra 
Grand Opera Singers 
International Ballet 


Five Days Horse Racing 
Two Days Auto Racing 
Hankinson’s Auto Polo 
Daylight Horse Shows 
Evening Horse Shows 
Open-air Vaudeville 


Balloon-Parachute Acts 
Hippodrome and Circus Acts 
Airplane Demonstration 
Sky-High Vaudeville 
Night Airplane Battles 
Thearle-Duffield Fireworks 





A hundred and one other mat- 
ters of interest in the line 
of Games, Sports, Contests, 
Parades, Pageants, Shows, etc. 


REDUCED RATES ON 
ALL RAILROADS 




















Wise ond 
; sy WAS A DIFFERENT RALEIGH - THE CAUSE, _ 
a Recently Sir Walter Raleigh went to] “Were you a slave, Uncle Tarr?’ 
oh Philadelphia and a University of Pennsyl- “Nuseah, Cuhnel; but ’bleeged to yo’ 
; * vania professor went to meet him at Broad|for de ’terrygation, dess de same, sah. 
t Street Station. Sir Walter is Professor of | I isn’t old enough. Ise been mar’d fou’ 
a English at Oxford University, England, | times; dat’s what makes me look all dis- 
it and sometimes he writes poetry. integrated dis-uh-way, sah.” 
t The U. of P. professor had never seen ——_______—— 
H the English scholar, but had obtained 
2% i fairly good description of him The first we 
i man to get off the train seemed to tally \> ~™ 
} with a so this is the conversation that <A 
ensued: 
4, ‘Excuse me, sir, are you Sir Walter ) 
mm Raleigh?” : 
4 No, you fool, I’m Christopher 
no a Q r. . alos . . 
caotine che plagtng checkem ath Gases! The has Seen 
; Elizabeth.”’ ’ ¢ new cook, who had come into the 
household during the holiday, asked her 
— - mistress : 
‘Where ban your son? I not sceing 
A a tp no more.” 
» “> A ““My son?” replied the mistress pride- 
i ‘ vy fully. “Oh! he has gone back to Vale. 
yi He could only get away long enough to 
m. stay until New Year’s day you see. I 
____ | miss him dreadfully, tho.” ~ 
- “Yas. I know yoost how you feel. My 
broder, he ban in yail six times since 
SUPERFLUITY I hanksgiving.”’ 
You love my daughter?” said the old ~ oe 
man : Do you know anything that will kill 
‘Love her,” he exclaimed, passionately, potato bugs?” asked the young man with 
Why I would die for her. For one soft the yellow fingers. 
glance from those sweet eyes I would hurl : “Yes, said the old lady with the 
myself from yonder cliff and perish—a gingham apron, _,crustily, “get ‘em to 
bruised mass upon the rocks two hundred smoke cigarettes 
feet below.’’ [ 
The old man shook his head I’m ~~ 
Hi something of a liar myself,’’ he said, ‘‘and Ae /—~s 
; one is enough for a small family like mine.” . 2 ? 
London Tit-Bits v 
’ . ese oS 
CUTTING IT SHORT 
‘Don’t be so long-winded in your re- 
ports as you have been in the past,”’ said AN OBJECT LESSON 
the manager of the “Wild West” railway| The patient teacher was trying to show 
to his overseer. “Just report the condition | the small boy how to read with expression. 
of the track as ye find it, and don’t put in | ‘“‘Where-are-you-going,”” read Johnny 
a lot of needless words that ain’t to the| laboriously, with no accent whatever. 
point. Write a business letter, not alove-| “Try that again,” said the teacher. 
letter.”’ “Read as if you were talking. Notice that 
A few days later the railway line was | mark at the end.” 
badly flooded, and the overseer wrote his} Johnny studied the interrogation mark 
report to the manager in one line a moment, and an idea seemed to dawn 
‘Sir—Where the railway was the river | upon him; then he read out triumphantly: 
is.—Yours , faithfully, .’—Blighty “Where are you going little button- 
London). hook?” 
te. eer sa ‘ » 25 w% 27. “ pre | 
; vA i, 28 d a + 
/ \ “2 ; mm 3 « ~) 4 47. 
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19 See S* 48, 
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Ms Note! Draw aline according to number beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from dot 
» do Do not send it to us as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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Watts in the London World 


IF ONE GOES; BOTH GOES! 





CURRENT 
CARTOONS 

















f ™ KIND OF 
\ PARTICULAR ABOUT 
WHo CALLS ME 








Knott In the Dallas News 
*‘NOT WITH THOSE MUDDY FEET”’ 














irr in the Chicago Tribune 
THE PATRIOTIC AMERICAN 


Winner In the Woman Citizen 


U. S.: “THIS CARD WILL PLAY AN IMPORTANT 


PART IN YOUR FUTURE. 
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Darling in the Des Moines Register 
AND THUS ENDETH THE STORY 
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A moving stream of live stock 


which the packers must buy 


The packer feels an obligation to 
take the live stock that comes to 
market and find an outlet for it. 


Why this obligation? 


It is because the stockman has fed 
his live stock to the point where it 
must be sold or they will get thin 
again and labor and expensive feed 
be wasted. 


If the stockman could not sell his 
shipment and had to take it home, 
he would lose on everything — 
freight, feed and time. 


Several such losses would discour- 
age him and he would raise less 
live stock. Hundreds of other 
stockmen also would plow up their 


pastures. The supply of meat 
animals would diminish. 

The packers would not be able to 
get enough live stock and often 
their big, expensive plants would 
be idle. The public would go meat 
hungry. 

In short, for the best interests of 
everybody, the packers believe it 
sound to do their full share to main- 
tain an ever open, cash market, 
and this is accomplished at a profit 
of a fraction of a cent per pound. 
This system has encouraged live 
stock feeding. 

Only a policy like this will provide 
a better meat supply for a growing 
nation. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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At the Fair 


The thousands of cars 
parked at every big fair 
plainly indicate their impor- 
tant place in rural life. 


They have become as nec- 
essary as telephones—almost 
as indispensable as binders, 
plows or harrows. 


And because the dependa- 
ble and economical operation 
of your car hinges so largely 
on tires, it pays to equip it 
with good tires— 


—tires you know are good. 


By the same token, it’s 
good business to buy tires 
that are exactly suited to 
your car and your individual 
driving conditions. 


There are five types of 
United States Tires—one for 
every need. 


They’re all good—all rec- 
ognized leaders in their re- 


spective classes. All are built 
to give the utmost in service 
—to last and last and keep 
on lasting. 


All contain the great 
strength developed by the 
long experience and exten- 
sive manufacturing facilities 
of the largestrubber company 
in the world. 


It makes no difference 
what your driving conditions 
may be, the nearest United 
States Tire Sales and Service 
Depot Dealer can supply you 
with good tires that will ex- 
actly meet your needs. 


United States Tires Bicone Nobby’ rain’ “sco “Pat 
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OR years past, I have advertised Ottawa 


Engines in nearly every issue of this great farm 
magazine. And as a result, I have shipped thousands of 
engines to farmers and shop-men in the great corn belt states and 
indeed, toevery state. Needless to say, these orders came to my 
factory because of our high standard engines at low prices — real 
engine bargains ater > 
Since the war ended my = 


: o 
Now, Special Prices factory has gotten into git dden the wong A 








Filling silo w th standard | 





oy gy full stride. Every thing going fine—so good that I have decided woman easily rans it. 
——— to make a epoca’ offer to all who read this paper, on our 


improved and latest model 


OLTAWA. ENGINES 


erosene, saane Gasoline, ne, Distillate and alle aad Ges 


: J Direct from My Factory 
Ruonsing the h baler 

Hundreds of hay producers To Save You Money 
My factory is one of the largest and best in America for [-— ~~ = 
' producing dependable engines. Built up by 15 years of farmer’s 
trade. and is owned and run by real farmers, Our lifetime of farming and ranching 
in lilinois, Kansas and Colorado has taught us what farm and shop engines should 
be. We are real manufacturers trained by working experience. No matter what 
you have thoucht about engines, you will appreciate reading my new easy-to-under- 
stand engine book, and my present special offer direct to you. 
90-Da Ss Tria 10-Year Guarantee. [| guarantee to 

4 save you good money and the Ottawa Engime 


will prove reliable on any job for a lifetime of hard work, Easy to start in any 








Skimming the milk. Hand 
portable easily moved to 
separator and other jobs. 

















: ———— weather, Easy tooperate. A big fuel saver. The same engine operates on Kerosene . 
One of many Ottawa En- oil, Gasoline, Distillate or Gas, without making any changes in the engine. The pe hae 
gine ae eo hao very utmost in engine quality and service at a big saving in cost, bie, bande. tireless worker, | 
ract« 
, or Easy Terms ©xzines on hand, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
} Cash yY 8, 10, 12, 16 and 22 H-P. Sor quic k ship- f 


ment — either stationary, portable or 
Prompt Shipment saw-rig styles-—a size to suit your needs 
Hit and miss, or throttle governor: Make-and-Break, or Jump Spark Irnition; 
Oscillator or Geared Magneto. Not what is cheapest for us to build but equipment 
best for your needs and low prices on all outfits, 
_ If I didnot have a real, sure- 
- Write for Special Offer enough special offer, Successful 
Farming would not print this kind of an advertisement forme, Send me your name 














and address, and let me show you my present offer. If you want to send along a - : 

: - friend's address, I won't object. But you must write soon, to get this specia] offer, Peed - ~ ; 
Stand ste« nount ec rile r ke i : grinding quickly an 

Standard at r ted while | am able to make it, | cheaply done as on thousands 


Above pictures 


tawing outit. Fast sawing Geo. E. Long, Pres., OTTAWA MFG. CO. fey 












Thousar sm “ of simi : K | gine of C. E. Davis, Virginia, 
arger pictures and letters in 619 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. | Minois. 


my free book 


— 
[THE OTT Awa 


ela 










/ Geo. E. Long, Pres. 
7 Ottawa Mig. Co. 
2 5i9KingSt., Ottawa, Kans. 

Send me your free book and full 
particulars of your Successful 

4 Farming reader's special offer. No 
4 obligation on my part in asking this. 
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